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Art. I.—Htstory of Europe during the French Revolution. Vols. I11. 
and 1V. Embracing the period of the Directory and the Consulate, 
from the Rise of Napoleon, in 1795, to his Assumption of the Imperial 
Crown,in 1804. By Arcurpacp Anison, F.R.S.E., Advocate. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood & Sons. London: Cadell. 


Mr. Atison has divided this laborious history ito four periods. 
The first commences with the Convocation of the States-General 
in 1789, and terminates with the execution of Louis, and the esta- 
blishment of a republic in France in 1793. The second opens with 
the strife of the Girondists and the Jacobins; it embraces the Reign 
of Terror, the internal history of the Revolution, and the means by 
which Providence led the revolutionists to work out their own 
punishment and destruction. ‘These two eras form the subject of 
the two first volumes, which were published two years ago. The 
third period commences with the rise of Napoleon, and terminates 
with his assumption of the imperial crown in 1804, which occupies 
the two volumes lately published, and now before us. ‘The fourth 
opens with the confirmed government of Napoleon, and ends with 
its overthrow at Waterloo, the history of which by our author will, 
of course, follow in due time. 

The compass, the splendour, the importance of any one of these 
four periods in the annals of the world, much more of them all, 
demand of him who would become a standard authority as a his- 
torian of them to posterity, no ordinary degree of patient industry, 
research, learning, and knowledge. ‘The materials which already 
have been accumulated for the elucidation of the French Revolu- 
tion are immense, and many of them of first-rate merit; but when 
we consider that these are generally marked by party views, which 
the recent date of the events recounted necessarily bring to bear 
on such stirring matters, difficulty and labour are to be encountered 
by him who would be impartial in weighing their contents, quite 
distinct and superior to such as the amount of the materials to be 
consulted impose. Mr. Alison, whose two former volumes have 
already obtained a considerable and deserved share of public ap- 
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proval, although of the tory school, is remarkable for his candour 
and caution; we should say that his liberality not unfrequently 
exposes him to the charge of being afraid to speak out, and that he 
is sometimes neither hot nor cold. But there is less fault to be 
found with his lukewarmness, or rather affected candour, when we 
consider the manner in which he has conducted his narrative and 
speculations. For he has not only given on every occasion the au- 
thorities from which the statement in the text is taken, but also the 
arguments for and against every public measure, in the words of 
those who originally brought them forward; at the same time 
asserting his own opinions, though, as above hinted, with an air 
that sometimes seems timid, doubtful, or lukewarm, although we 
really believe it is rather an affectation of candour, to disguise the 
preposterous doctrines of ultra-toryism, which in their natural and 
true colour will not in these days be swallowed by any rational or 
well informed person. 

We cannot say, considering the field which the author has had 
to traverse, that his work is unnecessarily bulky. We are bound 
rather to testify that everywhere it exhibits the effects of great 
labour, and anxiety to compress the amount of that which he feels 
himself in fairness called upon to set down. And if in quoting fre- 
quently the precise sentences of the authorities he rests upon—and 
still more, if in giving the arguments for and against a public mea- 
sure in the words of those who originally brought them forward— 
he may seem to have overloaded the work, where a more grasping 
and disentangling mind would have probably made quicker dis- 
patch and taken a shorter cut than such a dramatic mode of pro- 
cedure adinits of, he has the example of Thucydides, Livy, and 
others of the ancients for the practice, behind whom he shelters 
himself. Nor is there small weight in the view which he takes of 
human nature during the heat and turmoil of a revolutionary era, 
when men’s actions and motives are so unlike those which in 
general obtain an ascendancy, that it is, as he says, only by com- 
paring their words with their actions that the deceitful influence of 
the passions then excited can be made manifest, and the momentous 
lesson taught, that nations, not less than individuals, are seduced 
by alluring expressions; that in the name of humanity thousands 
are massacred, and under the banners of freedom the most grievous 
despotism 1s established. 

Of all the periods into which the author has divided the history 
of Europe during the revolutionary war, none can compete with the 
third (to which the volumes before us are devoted), as respects the 
magnitude and rapid occurrence of marvellous events, or the achieve- 
ments of heroes and the renown of statesmen. How many battles 
and victories might be enumerated, how many men’s names might 
be called over, each a theme rich and ample enough for our eD- 
grossed attention! Kut amongst all those events and characters 
there is not one so great as that of Napoleon; none of whom 
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after ages will so often read, and pause to utter their astonishment. 
It might be thought that we, who were his contemporaries, who are 
familiar with innumerable accounts of him, could feel little curiosit 

about any new history in which he is the hero. But not to ore 
of the intimate connexion which Napoleon established between him- 
self and the history of every European nation, since he first was 


heard of, down to a period not many years back, there was in his 


character such a variety as well as sublimity of genius, that one 
never feels that he has been justly estimated, or seen in all his 
bearings, and therefore we hail every new attempt that is made to 
exhibit him fully and fairly. 

We confess that this has been the curiosity which has mainly 
helped us through these thick volumes. The descriptions of battles 
strung one after another, all which have been a hundred times 
given, can offer no attraction to him who has been long ago con- 
versant with their details; not even do the intrigues of party, or the 
splendour of princely government, preserve their hold on our feel- 
ings after frequent repetition. ‘These things, in so far as regards 
Napoleon’s ascendancy and history, are old to our ears, excepting 
in one view, which never can allow them to become tiresome, and 
that is, when by the power of a discerning historian they are made 
to mirror as in a glass the character and genius of a master mind, 
in some new respects and attitudes. 

These volumes hold up many great men, to be thus inspected 
through the adjacent facts of the narrative; but of course Napoleon 
is the supreme amongst them. And though we do not think that 
the author has brought many new rays to bear upon him, or rather, 
has not opened many new avenues whereby to behold him more 
completely than we did before, yet his industry in research and 
compilation has been such, that the best of what has heretofore been 
done in behalf of the minute and full inspection we speak. of, is 
here brought together, so that our admiring gaze is more amply 
served than by any one former representation. We shall therefore 
afford our readers a few of those combined and concentrated pros- 
pects, as furnished by the author, of the greatest man of modern 
times; for it cannot be expected or desired that we should dip deeper 
into these thick volumes, or traverse more widely their multifarious 
contents. 

When we say that Napoleon was the greatest man in modern 
times, we can only mean as refers to his intellectual powers and 
his good fortune. It has become a usual practice, particularly 
among those of fewer years than we can count, to eulogise him not 
only as the greatest, but the noblest minded of men. This we 
think is a false and a dangerous estimate of his character. The 
reverses of his later years, his death, the splendour of his former 
deeds, and still more the magnanimity of many of his sayings as 
well as actions, have all contributed to gild or neutralise the darker 
parts of his real character and conduct. Mr. Alison’s history should 
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serve to establish a juster estimate of Napoleon, and on this ac- 
count we now proceed to let him in a few instances be heard. 

Of Napoleon’s parentage, birth, and education, there have been 
thousands of things told. It is here asserted that he was born in 
the same month “in which the Duke of Wellington first saw the 
hght, and that Louis XVIII. said, ‘Providence owed us that coun- 
terpoise.’’” The studies to which he was in youth partial, and the 
profession which was ever uppermost in his heart, are well authen- 
ticated to have been those which afterwards were apt instruments 
to his elevation; nor do they seem to have been more useful in 
serving him when opportunities occurred for their display, than he 
was sagacious in creating opportunities. His marriage with Jose- 
phine Beauharnois was a most fortunate turn in his early history, 
which, however, was no doubt in a great measure due to his merits. 
This accomplished and graceful lady’s fate was one of the most sin- 
gular and interesting, take it all in all, that ever befel woman. She 
was born in the West Indies, where an old negress prophesied that 
she should lose her first husband, be extremely unfortunate, but be 
afterwards greater than a queen—which, as all the world knows, 
was fulfilled. Her first husband was guillotined during the Rei 
of Terror, and she herself was saved from impending death by one 
extraordinary event—viz. by the fall of him under whose authority 
she was about to be doomed. So strongly, however, was the prophecy 
alluded to impressed upon her mind (the authenticity of its deliver- 
ance 1s placed beyond a doubt), that while expecting every hour to 
be summoned to the revolutionary tribunal, she amused her fellow 

risoners by naming some of them as ladies of the bedchamber. 
fer own narrative runs thus:— 


“One morning the jailer entered the chamber where I slept with the 
Duchess d’Aiguillon and two other ladies, and told me he was going to 
take my mattress to give it to another prisoner. ‘ Why,’ said Madame 
d’Aiguillon eagerly, ‘ will not Madame de Beauharnois obtain a better 
one? ‘No, no,’ replied he, with a fiendish smile, ‘ she will have no need 
of one; for she is about to be led to the Conciergerie, and thence to the 
guillotine.’ ie 

“At these words my companions in misfortune uttered piercing 
shrieks. I consoled them as well as I could; and at length, worn out 
with their eternal lamentations, I told them that their grief was utterly 
unreascnable; that not only I should not die, but live to be Queen of 
France. ‘ Why then do you not name your maids of honour ?’ said Ma. 
dame d’Aiguillon, irritated at such expressions at such a moment. ‘ Very 
true,’ said I; ‘I did not think of that;—well, my dear, I make you one 
of them.’ Upon this the tears of these ladies fell apace, for they never 
doubted I was mad. But the truth was, J was not gifted with any 
extraordinary courage, but internally persuaded of the truth of the 
oracle. 

“ Madame d’Aiguillon soon after became unwell, and I drew her to- 
wards the window, which I opened tv admit through the bars a little 
fresh air; I there perceived a poor woman who knew us, and who was 
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making a number of signs, which I at first could not understand. She 
constantly held up her gown (robe); and seeing that she had some 
object in view, I called out ‘ robe,’ to which she answered, ‘ yes.’ She 
then lifted up a stone and put it in her lap, which she lifted up a second 
time ; I called out ‘ pierre,’ at which she evinced the greatest joy at per- 
ceiving that her signs were understood. Joining then the stone to her 
robe, she eagerly imitated the motion of cutting off the neck, and imme- 
diately began to dance, and evince the most extravagant joy. This sin- 
gular pantomime awakencd in our minds a vague hope, that possibly 
Robespierre might be no more. 

“ At this moment, when we were floating between hope and fear, we 
heard a great noise in the corridor, and the terrible voice of our jailer, 
who said to his dog, giving him at the same time a kick, ‘ Get on, you 
cursed Robespierre.’ That coarse phrase at once taught us that we had 
nothing to fear, and that France was saved.’’—vol. iii, pp. 19, 20. 


It is declared of Napoleon that his smile was like a beam of the 
sun emerging from clouds, while all must admit that his mental 
powers were remarkable. Nothing is more striking than his lan- 
guage on all occasions, abounding with information, logical and 
lucid as it is in a wonderful degree. Every sentence he utters 
strikes like a thunder-bolt, and combines power with aptitude in 
the shortest possible terms, exhibiting the best picture of the com- 
prehension, the nerve, and activity of the man. Take one of those 
exaggerated proclamations which he was in the habit of making, 
issued at an early period in the Italian campaign of 1796. 


“Soldiers! you have gained in fifteen days six victories, taken one- 
and-twenty standards, fifty-five pieces of cannon, many strong places, 
and conquered the richest part of Piedmont; you have made fifteen 
thousand prisoners, killed or wounded ten thousand men. Hitherto you 
have fought on sterile rocks, illustrious, indeed, by your courage, but of 
no avail to your country: now you rival, by your services, the armies 
of the Rhine and the North. Destitute at first, you have supplied every 
thing. You have gained battles without cannons; passed rivers with- 
out bridges; made forced marches without shoes; bivouacked without 
bread! The phalanxes of the Republic—the soldiers of liherty—were 
alone capable of such sacrifices. But, soldiers, you have done nothing 
while any thing remains todo. Neither Turin nor Milan are in your 
hands ; the ashes of the conqueror of Tarquin are still trampled on by the 
assassins of Basseville! I am told that there are some among you whose 
courage is giving way; who would rather return to the summits of the 
Alps and Apennines? No—I cannot believe it. The conquerors of 
Montenotte, of Millesimo, of Dego, of Mondovi, burn to carry still far- 
ther the glories of the French nation.’’—vol. 11, pp. 38, 39. 


After the terrible passage of the bridge of Lodi, and the victory 
there gained, the idea shot across Napoleon’s mind, as he himself 
says, that he might become a decisive actor on the political the- 
atre, and then arose for the first time, the spark of great ambition. 
But his successes in Italy, his mode of levying contributions, and 
their amount, his practice of including works of art in those contri- 
butions, and his deceptions, we pass over, as being sufficiently 
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notorious, that we may fix upon some few concise proofs of his 
character. How he made war support war, and how he refused to 
share the command of the army with any one, declaring that one 
bad. general was better than two good ones, are points in his his- 
tory, not more decisive of his energetic character, than the coolness 
with which he enforced the most sanguinary deeds, when it suited 
his purposes. When his vast requisitions induced the peasantry 
of Lombardy to rise and force the French garrison at Pavia to ca- 
pitulate, what was the sort of reproof which he directed to the city, 
which had received the insurgents within its walls ? 


“ The danger was imminent; the tocsin sounded in all the parishes ; 
the least retrograde movement would have augmented the evil, and com- 
pelled the retreat of the army, whose advanced posts were already on the 
Oglio. In these circumstances, prudence prescribed temerity ; and Na- 
poleon advanced in person to crush the insurgents. Their vanguard, 
posted at Brescia, was routed by Lannes; the village burnt, and 100 of 
the peasants killed; but this severe example having failed in producing 
intimidation, he marched himself next day to the walls of Pavia, with 
six pieces of light artillery. The grenadiers rushed forward to the 


gates, which they broke open with hatchets; while the artillery cleared 


the ramparts, the victorious troops rushed into the town, which the pea- 
sants precipitately abandoned to its fate. Napoleon, wishing to terrif 

the insurgents, ordered the magistrates and leaders of the revolt to be 
shot, and the city to be delivered up to plunder; while the unhappy pea- 
sants, pursued into the plain by the French dragoons, were cut down in 
great numbers. The pillage continued the whole day; and that opulent 
and flourishing town underwent all the horrors of war; but the terrible 
example crushed the insurrection over the whole of Lombardy, where 
hostages were taken from the principal families, and despatched into 
France. 

‘In this act was displayed another feature of Napoleon’s character, 
who, without being unnecessarily cruel, never hesitated to adopt the 
most sanguinary measures when requisite for hisown purposes. Pillage 
and rapine, indeed, invariably follow the capture of a town carried by 
assault, and it is impossible to prevent it: but Napoleon in this instance 
authorized it by a general order, and shot the leading persons of the city 
in cold blood. It is in vain to appeal to the usages of war for a vindica- 
tion of such cruelty; the words of Napoleon himself furnish his own 
condemnation :—‘ It is the first duty,’ said the Emperor, in his procla- 
mation to the peasantry of France, in February, 1814, ‘of every citizen 
to take up arms in defence of his country : Let the peasantry everywhere 
organize themselves in bands, with weapons as they can find! let them 
fall upon the flanks and rear of the invaders; and let a consuming fire 
envelope the presumptuous host which dared to violate the territory of 
the great nation.’ ”’—vol. ill, pp. 52, 52. 

Our author clearly points out the commencement of the new 
system of tactics which Napoleon brought to perfection, which was 
first practised in Italy—that of accumulating forces in a central 
situation, striking with the whole mass the detached wings of the 
enemy, separating them from each other, and compensating by ra- 
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pidity of movement for inferiority of numbers—all which requires 
troops superior in bodily activity and moral courage to their oppo- 
nents, but which, nevertheless, shews the master genius that this great 
general possessed in warfare. Mr. Alison closes his remarks on the 
campaign of 1796 in Italy, with the following reflections, respecting 
the tenacity of the Austrians, which he calls unconquerable. Our 
readers will hence learn to what school of politics he belongs. 


“ Finally, this campaign evinced, in the most signal manner the per- 
severing character and patriotic spirit of the Austrian people, and the 
prodigious efforts of which its monarchy is capable, when roused by real 
danger to v'gorous exertion. It is impossible to contemplate, without 
admiration, the vast armies which they successively sent into the field, 
and the unconquerable courage with which they returned to a contest 
where so many thousands of their countrymen had perished before 
them. Had they been guided by greater, or opposed by less ability, they 
unquestionably would have been successful; and even against the soldiers 
of the Italian army, and the genius of Napoleon, the scales of fortune 
repeatedly hung equal. A nation, capable of such sacrifices, can hardly 
ever be permanently subdued ; a government, actuated by such stead 
principles, must ultimately be triumphant, Such, accordingly, has been 
the case in the present instance : aristocratic firmness in the end asserted 
its wonted superiority over democratic vigour: the dreams of republican 
equality have been forgotten, but the Austrian government remains un- 
changed ; the French eagles have retired over the Alps; and Italy, the 
theatre of so much bloodshed, has finally remained to the successors of 
the Casars.”’—vol. ili, pp. 120, 121. 


If there were any necessity for proving our author to be an ultra- 
conservative, we might take the wire-spun theorising which he ex- 
tends on the question of parliamentary reform, as suggested by the 
motion which Mr., afterwards Earl Grey, brought forward in the 
year 1797. As these reflections have been published within these 
few weeks, our readers cannot but be curious to learn what a grave, 
studious, and deliberate writer, who hopes to be an authority for 
posterity to go by, has so recently said on this question. We do 
not intend to waste a single word on the flimsiness and inaptitude 
of many of his arguments, for the merest tyro can answer them, by 
saying they have all been found weak and erroneous, and triumph- 
antly refuted a thousand times. But this we may safely presume, 
that had Mr. Alison been a candidate lately for a seat in parliament, 
before any untrammelled constituency in Great Britain (and the 
more enlightened it might be, the better for our purpose) he knows, 
and all the empire knows, that neither he nor any one else would 
have uttered the following sentences and paragraphs from the hust- 
ings, which, that justice may now be done him and his party, we 
extract in full. 

“In deciding on the difficult question of parliamentary reform, which 


has so long divided, and still divides so many able men in the country, 
one important consideration, to be always kept in mind, is the double 
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effect which any change in the constitution of government must always 
produce, and the opposite consequences with which, according to the 
temper of the times, it is likely to be followed. In so far as it remedies 
any experienced grievance, or supplies a practical defect, or concedes 
powers to the people essential to the preservation of freedom, it neces- 
sarily does good; in so far as it excites democratic ambition, confers in- 
ordinate power, and awakens or fosters passions inconsistent with public 
tranquillity, it necessarily does mischief, and may lead to the dissolution 
of society. The expedience of making any considerable change, there- 
fore, depends on the proportions in which these opposite ingredients are 
mingled in the proposed measure, and on the temper of the people 
among whom it is to take place. Ifthe real grievance is great, and the 
public disposition unruffled, save by its continuance, unalloyed guod 
may be expected from its removal, and serious peril from a denial of 
change; if the evil is inconsiderable or imaginary, and the people in a 
state of excitement from other causes, concession to their demands will 
probably lead to nothing but increased confusion, and more extravagant 
expectations. Examples exist on both sides of the rule; the gradual 
relaxation of the fetters of feudal tyranny, and the emancipation of the 
boroughs, led to the glories of European civilisation ; while the conces- 
sions of Charles I., extorted by the vehemence of the Long Parliament, 
brought that unhappy monarch to the block; the submission of Louis to 
all the demands of the States.General, did not avert his tragic fate; and 
the granting of emancipation to the fierce outcry of the Irish Catholics, 
instead of peace and tranquillity, brought only increased agitation and 
more vehement passions to the peopled shores of the Emerald Isle. 


“ Applying these principles to the question of parliamentary reform, 
as it was then agitated, there seems no doubt that the changes which 
were so loudly demanded could not have redressed any considerable real 
grievance, or removed any prolific source of discontent; because they 
could not have diminished in any great degree the public burdens with- 
out stopping the war; and experience has proved in every age, that the 
most democratic states, so far from being pacific, are the most ambitious 
of military renown. From a greater infusion of popular power into the 
legislature, nothing but fiercer wars and additional expenses could have 
been anticipated. The concession, if granted, therefore, would neither 
have been to impatience of suffering, nor to the necessities of freedom, 
but to the desire of power in circumstances where it was not called 
for ; and such a concession is only throwing fuel on the flame. And the 
event has proved the truth of these principles ; reform was refused by 
the Commons in 1797, and so far from being either enslaved or thrown 
into confusion, the nation became daily freer and more united, and soon 
entered on a splendid and unrivalled career of glory ; it was conceded by 
the Commons, in a period of comparative tranquillity, in 1831, and a cen- 
tury will not develope the ultimate effects of the change, which, hitherto 
at least, has done any thing rather than augment the securities of durable 
liberty. Still less was it was called for as a safeguard to real freedom, 
because, though it was constantly refused for four-and-thirty-years after- 
wards, the power of the people steadily increased during that period, and 
at length effected a great demucratic alteration in the constitution.’’—vol. 
lil, pp. 212—214. 
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The fall of Venice in 1797, among other parties highly culpable, 
lays a load of infamy to the charge of Napoleon, that can never be 
removed from his name, or forgotten. As the author states, he 
first excited the revolutionary spirit in the republic—disturbances 
became unavoidable—he aided the rebels, and made the efforts of 
the government to crush the insurrection the pretext for declaring 
war against the state. He established a new constitution ona 
highly popular basis, and for the payment of a heavy sum, agreed 
to maintain its independence. He plundered it of every thing va- 
luable, and then united with Austria in a partition, by which he 
handed the one half over with its capital and its burning democrats, 
to the most aristocratic government in EKurope—taking possession 
of the other half of its territories for France and the Cisalpine 
republic. We think the following style of balancing Napoleon’s 
character is eminently successful and just. The judgment given 
seems as correct as the expressions employed are judicious and elo- 
quent. 


“ These transactions throw as important a light upon the moral as the 
intellectual character of Napoleon. To find a parallel to the dissimulation 
and rapacity by which his conduct to Venice was characterised, we must 
search the annals of Italian treachery; the history of the nations to the 
north of the Alps, abounding as it does in deeds of atrocity, is stained 
by no similar act of combined duplicity and violence. This opens a new 
and hitherto unobserved feature in his character, which is in the highest 
degree important. The French republican writers uniformly represent 
his Italian campaigns as the most pure and glorious period of his his- 
tory, and portray his character, at first almost perfect, as gradually de- 
teriorated by the ambition and passions consequent on the attainment of 
supreme power. This was in some respects true; but in others the re- 
verse; his moral character never again appears so base as during his 
earlier years; and, contrary to the usual case, it was in some particu- 
lars improved by the possession of regal power, and to the last moment 
of his life was progressively throwing off many of the unworthy qualities 
by which it was at first stained. Extraordinary as this may appear, 
abundant evidence of it will be found in the sequel of this work. It 
was the same with Augustus, whose early life, disgraced by the proscrip- 
tions and horrors of the triumvirate, was almost overlooked in the 
wisdum and beneficence of his imperial rule. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive in what principle of our nature the foundation is laid for 
so singular an inversion of the causes which usually debase the hu- 
man mind. It is the terrible effect of revolution, as Mad. de Staél 
has well observed, to obliterate altogether the ideas of right and wrong, 
and instead of the eternal distinctions of morality and religion, to 
apply no other test in general estimation to public actions but suc- 
cess. It was out of this corrupted atmosphere that the mind of Na- 
poleon, like that of Augustus, at first arose, and it was then tainted 
by the revolutionary profligacy of the times; but with the possession 
of supreme power he was called to nobler employments, relieved from 
the necessity of committing iniquity for the sake of advancement, and 
brought in contact with men professing and acting on more elevated 
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principles ; and in the discharge of such duties, he cast off many of the 
stains of his early career. This observation is no impeachment of the 
character of Napoleon; on the contrary, it is its best vindication. 
His virtues and talents were his own; his vices, in part at least, the 
fatal bequest of the revolution.’”’—vol. iii, pp. 313—315. 


Napoleon’s great good sense is as prominent as his tact in go- 
vernment, and intriguing foresight. His horror of the revolu- 
tionary system, which increased the longer that he witnessed its 
effects, is one illustrious testimony to his sagacity and discretion, 
although he joined with this disgust, ulterior and selfish views res- 
pecting his own elevation and aggrandisement. When in 1798, 
by the revolution of the 18th Fructidor, the jacobin party was 
placed at the head of the republic, he asked, what would these gen- 
tlemen have? And declared that between royalty and their system, 
which was to revolutionize Europe, he would not hesitate one mo- 
ment to declare for a king. Huis humanity was also predominant 
when he had no great purpose to serve by cruelty, as may be 
proved by his proclamation to the military commissions of the 
9th division, in which Toulon was situated, before embarking for 
Egypt. He therein severely censured one of the harsh laws of the 
19th Fructidor, to old men above seventy years of age, and women 
with child, who had been seized and shot for violating a tyrannical 
edict. His return from Egypt, his profound dissimulation, his 
seizure of supreme power, and his accession to the consular throne, 
afford, each and all, illustrious examples of his genius and character. 
The centralization of power which had been brought about by the 
revolution, and had been established in the capital, now found its 
seat in one individual; and whether placed in Napoleon, Louis, or 
Louis-Phillipe, has been attended with anomalous effects, which 
are clearly pointed out by the author; one of these 1s, that the 
strength of a great nation became prostrated to the -ruling power 
in the metropolis. This arose from the destruction of parliaments, 
provincial assemblies, and courts of law ; by the annihilation of the 
old divisions and rights of provinces; by the extinction of all cor- 
porations and provincial establishments, at the same time that the 
property of the church was confiscated, the nobles driven into 
exile, and their estates seized; all which was done by the Constita- 
ent assembly, that during the earlier periods of the revolution was 
so powerful, and the fruits of which to this day are to be found in 
the fact, that as soon as a faction in Paris obtains the ascendancy, 
the obedient departments wait for the announcement of the tele- 
graph or the arrival of the mail, to know whether they are to sa- 
lute an emperor, a king, or a consul. 

The internal situation of the French republic was deplorable, 
when Napoleon arrived at the consular throne; but by his energetic 
measures, public credit was restored, La Vendée was pacified, and 
the military spirit revived, that had been drooping from an ex- 
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haustion of motives and means; he extinguished the revolutionary 
fervour, by applying himself to the self-interested principle in hu- 
man nature, and endowing the members of the legislature with 
ample salaries, even conferring upon those who professed to be the 
barrier of the people, against’ the encroachments of government, 


Jarge sums. Other unobtrusive but not slight steps were wisely 
taken by him. 


‘‘ From the very first he commenced the demolition of all those en- 
signs and expressions which recalled the idea of the liberty and equality 
from the strife of which his redoubtable power had arisen. The image 
of the Republic, seated and holding a spear in her hand, which was at 
the top of all the official letters at the commencement of the consulship, 
was suppressed. Some doubt existed in the first instance as to which of 
the consuls should take the chair, and Siéyes openly asserted his pre- 
tensions to it, in virtue as well of his seniority as his great services in 
the cause of freedom; but Napoleon cut the matter short by stepping 
into the chair himself, and the jealousy of the elder consul was soon re- 
moved by the grant of the large property out of the park of Versailles, 
which has been already mentioned. At the same time, the habiliments and 
ensigns of authority were changed ; the Greek and Roman costumes, which 
recalled the ideas of equality lately so much in vogue, were abolished 
and replaced by the military dress; the first consul appeared on all occa- 
sions in uniform, with boots and spurs, and all the inferior military func- 
tionaries followed his example. The levees, which he held almost daily, 
were crowded with officers in full dress; and the court of the first ma- 
gistrate of the Republic was noways distinguishable from the headquar- 
ters of its greatest general. At the same time the institution of sabres 
and fusils of merit, as a testimony of reward to military distinction, 
already shadowed out to the discerning eye the Legion of Honour, and 
the re-establishment of titles of rank and a hereditary nobility; while 
the daily reviews, with all the pomp and splendour of war, in the Place 
Carousel, accustomed the people to those magnificent pageants which 


were destined to conceal from their gaze the chains of the empire.”— 
vol. iv, pp. 231, 232. 


He totally suppressed the liberty of the press. ‘Thirteen journals, 
besides those devoted to science, the arts, literature, commerce, or 
advertisements, were alone invested with the monopoly of Paris, 
in the discussion of public measures ; and if any one of these “‘in- 
serted any thing contrary to the sovereignty of the people, it should 
be immediately suppressed; a clause meant to blind the people, and 
which in the sequel received the most liberal interpretation. The 
press by degrees thereafter became, under his modelling of the 
law, the most powerful instrument of bondage. 


“ The next step of Napoleon was to fix his residence in the Tuilleries, 
and sleep in the ancient apartment of the kings of France. This great 
change, however, required considerable caution in its accomplishment ; 
it was so palpable an apprvach towards royalty, that it might shock the 
feelings of the people, and endanger the newly established authority. 
Slowly, and with profound dissimulation, therefore, he proceeded in his 
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advances. A fine statue of Brutus was first placed in one ofthe galle. 
ries of the palace; it was thought the most ardent Republicans could 
apprehend nothing from a change which commenced with honour done 
to the hero who slew a tyrant. Orders were next given to repair and 
put in order the royal apartments in the Tuilleries, and under the veil of 
these words great changes were effected. ‘The bonnets rouges were all 
effaced ; the statues which were to adorn the great gallery were chosen 
by Napoleon himself; he selected among the ancients, Demosthenes and 
Alexander, Brutus and Cesar; among the moderns, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Turenne, Condé, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, Marshal Saxe, Frederic, 
Washington, Dugommier, Dampierre, and Joubert. At length the trans- 
lation of the consuls from the Luxembourg to the Tuileries took place, 
the royal apartments were destined for Napoleon, those in the pavilion 
of Flora for the other consuls. The cortége set out from the Luxem- 
bourg, surrounded by a splendid train of officers and 3,000 chosen troops, 
among whom the famous regiment of Guides was peculiarly conspicuous. 
Napoleon, with the two other consuls, was drawn in a magnificent 
chariot by six white horses, the same which the Emperor of Austria had 
given to him after the treaty of Campo Formio; he bore in his hand the 
splendid sabre presented to him by the same sovereign on that occasion. 
The cabinet ministers followed in their carriages, the only ones which 
were to be seen on the occasion, for to transport the council of state they 
were obliged to have recourse to hackney coaches; such was the misera- 
ble destitution in which the Revolution had left the highest civil func- 
tionaries of France! The real luxury of that period consisted in the 
splendour of the troops, whose brilliant uniforms and prancing chargers 
formed a painful contrast to the meanness and simplicity of the civil au- 
thorities—last and sad effect of revolutionary convulsions, to cast to the 


earth every thing but the ensigns of military prowess.”—vol. iv, pp. 233, 
234. 


The etiquette and splendour of a court was next established. 
Napoleon was indefatigable in his attention to these matters. He 
deemed the colour of a livery, the cut of a court-dress, not beneath 
his notice, in every way endeavouring to efface the recollection of 
the republic, before it was formally abolished. In all these and 
such like measures, he proved how well he knew the character of 
the French. He effected measures, however, of far more impor- 
tant tendencies at the same time. He recalled many exiles; he 
organized his secret police; he passed a eulogy on Washington, who 
died about this period; he commenced great architectural embel- 
lishments at Paris, which have thrown such a durable lustre over 
his reign. The conduct and language of Louis XVIII. who about 
this time wrote several letters to the first consul, contrast in a 


striking manner with the bearing of Napoleon in the correspond- 
ence. The former thus wrote: 


“¢ For long, general, you must have known the esteem in which I 
hold you. If you doubt my gratitude, fix upon the place you desire for 
yourself: point out the situations which you wish for your friends. As 
to my principles they are those of the French character. Clemency on 
principle accords with the dictates of reason. 
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« * No—the victor of Lodi, Castiglione, and Arcola, the conqueror of 
Italy and Egypt, can never prefer a vain celebrity to true glory. But 
you are losing the most precious moments. We could secure the happi- 
ness of France. I say we, for I require Bonaparte for such an attempt, 
and he could not achieve it without me. General, Europe observes 
you—glory awaits you, and I am impatient to restore peace to my 
people.’ | 

“ Napoleon replied— 


 « T have received, sir, your letter. I thank you fer the obliging ex- 
pressions which it contains regarding myself. 

“« You should renounce all hope of returning to France. You could 
not do so, but over the bodies of one hundred thousand Frenchmen. 
Sacrifice your interest to the repose and happiness of France. History 
will duly appreciate your conduct in so doing. 

“*]T am not insensible to the misfortunes of your family, and shall 
learn with pleasure that you are surrounded with every thing which can 
secure the tranquillity of your retreat.’ 7 | 

“ This answer was not dispatched for seven months after the receipt of 
the letter from Louis, and when the congress of Luneville was about to 
open. 

‘“‘ Not disconcerted with this repulse, the Bourbon family endeavoured 
to open a negotiation with Napeleon, through the Duchess of Guiche, a 
lady of great beauty and abilities, who found no difficulty in penetrating 
to Josephine, and conveying to her the propositions of the exiled family, 
which were, that he should, on restoring them, be made Constable of 
France, and receive the principality of Corsica. Napoleon no sooner 
heard of it than he ordered the fascinating Duchess to leave Paris in 
twenty-four hours. It had been proposed that a splendid pillar should 
be erected on the Place Carousel, surmounted by a statute of Napoleon 
crowning the Bourbons. ‘ Nothing was wanting,’ said Napoleon, ‘ to 
such a design, except that the pillar should be founded on the dead body 
of the first consul.’ ’’—vol, iv, pp. 240, 241. 


The sudden resurrection of France, on the accession of Napo- 
leon, is one of the most wonderful events in history, and shows 
the tendency of human affairs to right themselves after a period 
of disorder, owing to the general disposition of society, when 
taught by the experience of suffering, to resume that condition in 
which alone the exertions of all classes can add really to the na- 
tional happiness. The formation of the army of reserve, in 1800, 
was one of his master-strokes. Thirty thousand conscripts and 
twenty thousand veteran troops, rendered disposable by the con- 
clusion of the war in La Vendée, were united and composed into 
an efficient force. Napoleon, whose gigantic mind was equal alike 
to the most elevated conception, and the superintendence of the 
minutest details, was indefatigable in his endeavours to complete 
the organization of this army, and from the interior of his cabinet 
directed the march, the provisioning, and equipment, of every regi- 
ment in it. Next the passage of the Alps, and the great battle of 
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Marengo, fixed him firmly on the throne, and precipitated the na- 


tion into that career of conquest which led them to Cadiz, and the 
Kremlin. 


‘“‘ United with the great qualities of Napoleon’s character was a selfish 
thirst for glory, and consequent jealousy of any one who had either effec. 
tually thwarted his designs, or rendered him such services as might di- 
minish the lustre of his own exploits. His undying jealousy of Wel- 
lington was an indication of the first weakness; his oblivion of Keller. 
mann’s inappreciable service, an instance of the second. When this 
young officer was brought into the presence of the first consul, after the 
battle, he coldly said, ‘ You made a good charge this evening,’ and im- 
mediately turning to Bessieres, added, ‘ The guard has covered itself 
with glory..—‘ I am glad you are pleased,’ replied Kellermann, ‘ for it 
has placed the crown on your head.’ He repeated the same expression 
in a letter, which was opened at the post-office and brought to Napoleon. 
The obligation was too great to be forgiven. Kellermann was not pro- 
moted like the other generals, and never afterwards enjoyed the favour 
of the chief on whose brow he had placed the diadem. Napoleon, at the 
same time, was perfectly aware of the immense service rendered by the 
charge of Kellermann; for he said in the evening to Bourrienne, ‘* That 
little Kellermann made a happy charge. He struck in at the critical 


moment; we owe him much. On what trivial events do affairs depend!’” 
—vol. iv, pp. 341, 342. 


But Napoleon’s ambition was not yet sated; his triumphs ap- 
peared to him as nothing in comparison of those which he longed 
to achieve—* Well,” said he, “ a few more great events like those 
of this campaign (that of Marengo) and I may really descend to 
posterity: but still it is little enough; I have conquered, it is true, 
in less than two years, Cairo, Paris, Milan; but were I to die to- 
morrow, half a page of general history would, after ten centuries, 
be all that would be devoted to my exploits.”” The first news the 
people of Paris received of the battle of Marengo, was from a mer- 
cantile traveller, who reported that all was lost. But on the arrival 
of the conquering hero, there was nothing but the overflowings of 
joy, songs of triumph and illuminations. The reflections which 


the author here gives utterance to, are well worth the reader’s me- 
ditation ; part of these we extract. 


“© Great changes in human affairs never take place from trivial causes. 
The most important effects, indeed, are often apparently owing to incon- 
siderable springs; but the train has been laid in all such cases by a long 
course of previous events, and the last only puts the torch to its extre- 
mity. A fit of passion in Mrs. Masham arrested the course of Marlbo- 
rough’s victories, and preserved the tottering kingdom of France; a 
charge of a few squadrons of horse, under Kellermann, at Marengo, 
fixed Napoleon on the consular throne; and another, with no greater 
force, against the flank of the old guard at Waterloo, chained him to the 
rock of St. Helena. Superficial observers lament the subjection of 
human affairs to the caprice of fortune or the casualties of chance; but 
a more enlarged observation teaches us to recognise in these apparently 
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trivial events the operation of general laws; and the last link in a chain 
of causes which have all conspired to produce the general result. Mrs. 
Masham’s passion was the ultimate cause of Marlborough’s overthrow ; 


but that event had been prepared by the accumulating jealousy of the 
nation during the whole tide of his victories, and her indignation was 
but the drup which made the cup overflow ; Kellermann’s charge, indeed, 
fixed Napoleon on the throne, but it was the sufferings of the revolution, 
the glories of the Italian campaigns, the triumphs of the Pyramids, which 
induced the nation to hail his usurpation with joy; the charge of the 
10th and 18th hussars broke the last column of the Imperial array, but 
the foundation of the triumph of Wellington had been laid by the long 


series of his peninsular victories and the bloody catastrophe of the Mos- 
cow campaign.’’—vol. iv, pp. 346, 347. 


The ascendancy of Napoleon, and his victorious armies, tended 
to the extinction of the revolutionary spirit, and put a stop to the 
system of propagandism. He guided the army by his authority, 
and dazzled the people by his conquests, and thus coerced all the 
excesses of the turbulent democracy. He himself said, “that he 
was the best friend which the cause of order in Europe ever had, 
and that he did more for its sovereigns, by the spirit which he re- 
pressed in Irance, than evil by the victories which he gained in 
Germany.” The cause of order and freedom therefore was greatly 
aided by his accession to the throne. Other results, however, be- 
longed to the military power which he wielded. 


“ But though the cause of liberty was thus relieved from its most 
pressing dangers, the moment that the first consul seized the helm, the 
peril to the independence of the surrounding states, and of England in 
particular, became extreme. His conduct soon showed, what his Me- 
moirs have since cunfessed, that he had formed, from the very commence- 
ment, a resolution to make France the first of European powers, and turn 
all the energies of their combined forces against the existence of Great 
Britain. Already his measures were all directed to this end; he made 
it the first condition of peace to all the vanquished nations that they 
should exclude English ships from their harbours, and he had contrived, 
by flattering the vanity of the Emperor of Russia, and skilfully fomenting 
the jealousy of the neutral states, to combine a formidable maritime league 
against England in the north of Europe. Thus, as time rolled on, the 
war totally altered its object; and the danger of subjugation changed 
sides. Commenced to stop the revolutionary propagandism of France, 
it terminated by being directed against the maritime preponderance of 
Great Britain ; and England, which set out with heading the confederacy, 
ended by finding herself compelled to combat for her existence against 
the power of combined Europe.”—vol. iv, pp. 444, 445. 


The peace which, in a few months after a maritime confederacy, 
had been entered into by the northern powers against England, 
was concluded between her and Russia, and the abandonment of 
the principles of the armed neutrality, roused Napoleon’s indigna- 
tion to such a pitch as showed his jealousy and hatred of British 
power, while it led him to pronounce such an opinion of it as was 
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the strongest panegyric that could be passed on this memorable 
convention. His re-construction of a peaceable state of society in 
France, however, was an accomplishment equal to any external al- 
liances that could be formed against him, while his gradual and 
sure progress to a permanent reign should have been the source of 
more satisfaction to his ambition than any foreign couquests. He 
is created Consul for ten years; then for life. The speech which 
he delivered in answer to the address’ of the Senate, carried by an 
immense majority, conferring upon him this permanent power, was 
no less just as respected the welfare of l’rance, than it was artful. 


‘* The answer of the first consul to the address of the Senate on this 
important occasion is valuable, as illustrating the great views which he 
already entertained of his mission, to extinguish the discord which had 
preceded him, and restore the reign of order upon earth. ‘ The life of a 
citizen,’ said he, ‘ belongs to his country ; the French people have ex- 
pressed their wish that mine should be solely devoted to it; I obey their 
will. In bestowing upon me a new, a permanent pledge of their confi- 
dence, the nation has imposed upon me the duty of moulding the system 
of its laws, so as to bring it into harmony with durable institutions. By 
my exertions, aided with your assistance, citizen-senators, by the concur- 
rent voice of all the authorities, by the trust and the will of the whole 
people, the liberty, the prosperity, the equality of France will be established 
beyond the reach of chance. The most distinguished of people will be the 
most fortunate, and their prosperity will secure that of all Europe. Con- 
tent to have been called by the will of Him, from whom every thing ema- 
nates, to bring back the reign of justice, order, and equality upon the 
earth, I will hear the voice which summons me hence without regret, and 


without disquietude on the opinion of future generations.’ ’’—vol. iv, p. 
714. 


Mr. Alison fairly argues that the death of the Duke d’Enghien 
was found expedient and necessary by Napoleon to dissipate the 
apprehensions of the revolutionary party as to the return of the 
Bourbons; and to prove to the royalists, that when they attached’ 
themselves to him, they finally broke with the ancient dynasty. In- 
terposing boldly between the royalists and republicans, he struck 
redoubtable blows to both. Soon after this he represented to 
several of the leading members of the Senate the precarious state 
of the Republic, dependant as it was on the life of a single indivi- 
dual, daily exposed to the daggers of assassins; and passed in re- 
view the different projects which might be adopted to give it more 
stability. ‘The obsequious senators divined his intentions, and 
conjured him to provide for the public weal by making supreme 
power hereditary in a race of sovereigns, commencing with himself. 


«“ To the address of the Senate, imploring him to assume the purple, 
Napoleon replied, ‘ We have been constantly guided by the principle 
that sovereignty resides in the people; and that therefore every thing, 
without exception, should be rendered conducive to their interest, happt- 
ness, and glory. It is to attain this end that the supreme magistracy 
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the Senate, the Council, the Legislative Body, the Electoral Body, and 
all the branches of administration have been instituted. The people of 
France can add nothing to the happiness and glory which surround me ; 
but I feel that my most sacred as my most pleasing duty is to assure to 
its children the advantages secured by that revolution which cost so 
much, and abeve all, by the death of so many millions of brave men who 
died in defence of our rights. It is my’ most earnest desire that we may 
be able to say, on the 14th of July in this year,— Fifteen years ago, by 
a spontaneous movement, we ran to arms, we gained liberty, equality, 
and glory.’ Now, these first of blessings, secured beyond the possi- 
bility of chance, are beyond the reach of danger; they are preserved 
for you and your children. Institutions, conceived and commenced in 
the midst of the tempests of war, both without and within, are about to 
be secured, while the state resounds with the designs and conspiracies 
of our mortal enemies, by the adoption of all that the experience of 
ages has demonstrated to be necessary to guarantee the rights which the 
nation has deemed essential to its dignity, its liberty, and its happiness.’ ”’ 
—vol, iv, pp. 794, 795. 

In rushing to this pinnacle of grandeur and power, Napoleon 
could hardly keep pace with the desire of the nation to receive the 
chains of a master. But how long he kept the eminence we need 
not tell; the fulfilment of the drama, no doubt, will be fully traced 
in the part of this history which has yet to appear. 

From this hasty glance at a few of the most prominent points in 
Napoleon’s character and career, if a complete apprehension of that 
extraordinary man be not obtained, our readers may believe that 
the defect has arisen in a chief degree from the garbled manner in 
which we have quoted Mr. Alison’s history, and that a thorough 
perusal would go very far in the filling up of the picture. At the 
same time, if the very numerous authorities which he has compared 
and collated be not unaccountably in error, and unless he has .alto- 
gether misunderstood their united testimony, the celebrated hero 
of his book must go down to posterity, as only not so perfidious and 
wicked as many other conquerors and despots. As to the question 
which may reasonably be put— Will this History of Europe during 
the Revolutionary War of Trance, supersede any future work on 
the same subject ? we answer, no. Because it is a compilation—a 
magazine where the opinions of very many writers have been forced 
together, and are yet. often disunited ; and because one great mind 
has not predominated in distilling, as it were, the various materials, 
so as to extract from them their real and entire essence, and to 
place it before us, in all its perfect life, power, and brightness. 





Art. II.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. —Lives of the most Eminent 


Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, Spain, and Portugal. Vol. I. 
London: Longman & Co. 1835. 


In Great Britain, Italian literature has been much and most un- 


justly depreciated, partly from its not being known, and probably 
vol.t. (1835.) No.1. Z 
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in-no small degree also from the authority of the French critics, who 
have generally contrived to make it be considered as unworthy of 
attention. But at the commencement of the few general observa- 
tions we have to offer on Italian literature, it is to be held in mind, 
as a remarkable fact, that though the language of modern Italy was 
the last of all the dialects drawn from the Latin tongue, in order of 
birth, it was the first which served as a vehicle to productions of 
human genius; and whilst the world was scarcely conscious of its 
existence, it burst upon them at once in all the splendour of matu- 
rity. Its first efforts were, as in most cases, poetical. But it drew 
more from the provencgal than the Roman sources. It was in the 
fourteenth century that not only poetic, but also prose compositions, 
were brought to an excellence which they have never since sur- 
passed in that country—the former by Dante and Petrarch, the 
latter by Boccaccio. ‘To the Commedia of Dante, the Sonnets of 
Petrarch, and the Decameron of Boccaccio, we are indeed to trace 
the origin of Italian learning and true taste in later times. Whe- 
ther Dante was stimulated to his singular work by the success of 
his immediate predecessors, the provencal poets, or by the example 
of the ancient Roman authors, has been a question amongst the 
learned. In his Inferno he had apparently the descent of Eneas 
in view; but in the rest of his poem there is little resemblance to. 
any precedent. Compared with the A%niad, it is a piece of grand 
gothic architecture at the side of a beautiful Roman temple. The 
other two of the illustrious triumvirate were not imitators, but 
originals also, each choosing a new and unbroken field, and reaping 
a harvest no less abundant. Petrarch treated the subject: of love 
with more consistency and elegance than had ever been done, out- 
shining even Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, or any of the other Latin 
poets. Boccaccio is unrivalled in his prose, not only for the copious- 
ness and elegance of the style, but on account of his invention, 
The diversity of his subjects is wonderful; they are sometimes 
serious or tragical, at other times conversant with common life, 
and at others humorous or ridiculous. 

After the career of these three great reformers of Italian litera- 
ture, its glory again was obscured, The language became degraded; 
but Lorenzo de Medici, towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
was its reviver, and since that time innumerable have been the 
works that have distinguished that country. In historical compo- 
sitions it has been particularly rich. In the regular drama, to be 
sure, there is a deficiency. But as sweetness is the characteristic 
feature of the language, it seems to have been purposely formed for 
the service of musical genius, in which department it has become 
so celebrated. We cannot, however, attempt to enumerate the 
leading names in any one branch of Italian literature; nor to do 
more, after quoting those introduced in the volume before us, than 
speak particularly of two of them. These names are Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Lorenzo de Medici, &c., Bojardo, Berni, Ariosto, and 
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Machiavelli ; a noble and a glorious little band, any one of whom 
may well challenge all the space which our limits allow, though the 
most cursory methods were adopted. We shall, however, call the 
attention of our readers to a few particulars connected with the 
history of Petrarch and Machiavelli. 

The name of Petrarch will ever be one of the dearest to the 
world, and particularly the object of admiration for his sensitive 
temperament, amiability, and benevolence. And yet he affords a 
most instructive and affecting lesson to posterity. Few characters 
have illustrated in a more forcible manner the importance of having 
the heart well regulated, than Petrarch. In one portion of his 
history—we might say, in the controlling and most characteristic 
feature of his life, with which the splendour and triumphs of his 
muse are chiefly associated, and without which it is probable he 
might scarcely have been handed down to posterity—we behold the 
extreme misery which may be derived from the indulgence of an 
affection, which though noble and delightful when justly directed, 
becomes a reproach and a torment to its possessor, when under a 
different condition. It is true, Laura’s prudence is to be praised 
for preserving him and herself from guilt in their personal inter- 
course; but she was a married woman; and, on the principles of 
religion and morality, they cannot be cleared from that just censure 
which must be passed on every defection of the mind from those 
laws which are the foundation of order and peace in civil society, 
and which have the countenance and command of divine authority. 

To susceptible and feeling minds, however, Petrarch will be ever 
dear. For while they should take the history of his love as a 
warning, they must be touched by the glowing piety and heartfelt 
contrition which often impressed his soul, and desire to partake 
with him in those tender and sublime reflections which are pro- 
duced in grateful and affectionate hearts, on reviewing their own 
lives, and contemplating the works of God. ‘Those readers who 
are interested in the fortunes of Petrarch will pity his fate, admire 
his sublime genius, and revere his humble piety. 

It will be observed that we are presuming, with the writer of 
Petrarch’s life in the present volume, that Laura was a married 
woman at the time she attracted his matchless love, and continued 
to be so till her death. There have been various opinions as to 
her identity; yet that which is before us seems by far the best 
authenticated. At any rate, the poet’s love, and its avowal, existed 
and continued, not in any respect abated, after she, as has been, 
we believe, universally admitted, became the wife of another. 
When giving our opinion of the accuracy, in one respect, of the 
account now open to our review, we must add, that we by no 
means think highly of the volume as a whole—the several Lives 
herein given, bearing such marks of a mechanical compilation, 
that the spirit belonging to each of the characters is lost, and 
nothing appears but a heap of dates, events, ai: and ex- 
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tracts, over and within which the genius intended to be cele- 
brated is not seen to shine. What is the life of Petrarch, for in- 
stance, when written by an unsympathizing soul, compared with 
the intensity of interest which his name never fails to excite, which 
no doubt has partly arisen from his own unrivalled sonnets, as well 
as from considerate and harmonious biographies, making his history 
and his genius familiar, in their amount, to posterity! It is as 
much in vain, for an uncongenial soul to attempt a lively and just 
representation, by any accumulation of facts, of such a rare spirit 
as that which Petrarch possessed, as it is for a prosaic and clums 
versifier to set about a translation of his simple, graceful, intense, 
and natural verses. This volume, we are of opinion, is defective 
in another respect, particularly when considered as for a popular 
purpose. At the commencement of a series of Lives, illustrative of 
the origin and progress of literature in any country, there should 
be such an introduction as would set the common reader fairly in 
the path that previously had been taken; and shew how the heralds 
and the competitors in the successful race started and proceeded 
in their career. But in this volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
the father of Italian poetry, and the first great authority for the 
commencement and triumphs of a new dialect, is at once introduced, 
and his history proceeded with, as regularly as if there had been 
nothing more novel in the phenomenon than that of any other 
ereat poet; nor is there so much as we have prefixed to this article 
of ours, to be found in a distinct and prefatory shape, to describe 
the cause, the period, the extent, and permanence of the revolution 
which Dante achieved in the history of a nation’s literature. 

Without a more direct reference, we pass over Dante’s life to that 
of Petrarch, the second of the great fathers of Italian literature. He 
was born in 1305, of Florentine extraction, and of highly estimable 
parents. He was intended for the profession of the law, in the 
study of which he made considerable progress, more from the de- 
sire of his father than his own liking. But after the decease of both 
father and mother, he entirely relinquished the pursuit, and directed 
himself to the clerical life; this being recommended to him in 
Avignon, whither his father had emigrated, by the Papal court 
being established there, and reigning supreme. Here he became 
the favourite of the ecclesiastical and lay nobles. Besides his 
talents and accomplishments, his personal appearance and attention 
to dress werc remarkable ; so that it may easily be conceived that 
he led a gay and fashionable life. But frivolity and pleasure did 
not engross his time or thoughts entirely. He longed for an in- 
crease of knowledge, and for fame. He was now twenty-two years 
of age; and having formed a friendship with the Colonna family, 
one of the most illustrious of Rome, whose patronage must have 
been of the most essential service to any aspiring young man, we 
may well believe, the consequences to him were important. Pe- 
trarch records their kindness in the most ardent manner. 
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‘‘We must, however, consider them peculiarly fortunate in being able 
to command the society of one whose undeviating integrity, whose gen- 
tleness and fidelity, adorned talents which have merited eternal renown. 
The peculiar charm of Petrarch’s character is warmth of heart, and a na- 
tive ingenuousness of disposition, which readily laid bare his soul to those 
around: there was nothing factitious, nothing put on for show in the tem- 
per of his mind; he desired to be great and good in God’s eyes, and in 
those of his friends, for conscience sake, and as the worthy aim of a Chris- 
tian man. He did not, therefore, wish to hide his imperfections; but ra- 
ther sought them out, that he might bring a remedy; and betrayed the 
uneasiness they occasioned, with the utmost simplicity and singleness of 
mind. When to this delightful frankness were added splendid talents, the 
charm of poetry, so highly valued in the country of the Troubadours, an 
affectionate and generous disposition, vivacious and engaging manners, and 
an attractive exterior, we cannot wonder that Petrarch was the darling of 
his age, the associate of its greatest men, and the man whom princes de- 
lighted to honour. 


‘‘ Hitherto the feelings of friendship had engrossed him: love had not 
yet robbed him of sleep, nor dimmed his eyes with tears; and he won- 
dered to behold such weakness in others. Now at the age of twenty-three, 
after the fire of mere boyhood had evaporated, he felt the power of a vio- 
lent and inextinguishable passion. At six in the morning, on the 6th of 
April, a. p. 1327 (he often fondly records the exact year, day, and hour), 
on occasion of the festival of Easter, he visited the church of Sainte Claire 
at Avignon, and beheld, for the first time, Laura de Sade. She was just 
twenty years of age, and in the bloom of beauty—a beauty so touching 
and heavenly, so irradiated by purity and smiling innocence, and so 
adorned by gentleness and modesty, that the first sight stamped the image 
in the poet’s heart, never hereafter to be erased. 


‘‘ Laura was the daughter of Audibert de Noves, a noble and a knight : 
she lost her father in her early youth; and at the age of seventeen her 
mother married her to Hugh de Sade, a young noble only a few years 
older than his bride. She was distinguished by her rank and fortune, buat 
more by her loveliness, her sweetness, and the untainted purity of her life 
and manners in the midst of a society noted for its licentiousness. Now she 
is known as the subject of Petrarch’s verses; as the woman who inspired 
an immortal passion, and, kindling into living fire the dormant sensibility 
of the poet, gave origin to the most beautiful and refined, the most pas- 
sionate, and yet the most delicate, amatory poetry that exists in the world. 


‘* Petrarch beheld the loveliness and sweetness of the young beauty, and 
was transfixed. He sought acquaintance with her; and while the manners 
of the times prevented his entering her house, he enjoyed many opportu- 
nities of meeting her in society, and of conversing with her. He would 
have declared his love, but her reserve enforced silence. ‘ She opened 
my breast,’ he writes, ‘and took my heart into her hand, saying, ‘ Speak 
no word of this.’ Yet the reverence inspired by her modesty and dignity 
was not always sufficient to restrain her lover: being alone with her, and 
she appearing more gracious than usual, Petrarch, on one occasion, trem- 
blingly and fearfully confessed his passion, but she, with altered looks, 
replied, ‘1 am not the person you take me for!’ Her displeasure froze 
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the very heart of the poet, so that he fled from her presence in grief and 
dismay.” —vol. i, pp. 67—69. 


While love and youth drove him on, she remained inflexible, and 
preferred forsaking to following him to the precipice to which he would 
have hurried himself and her. He was next transformed into a 
resemblance of the pure being whom he contemplated. According 
to his own words, in a town which was the asylum of vice, calumny 
never breathed a taint upon Laura’s name; her actions, her words, 
the very expression of her countenance, and her slightest gestures, 
were replete with a modest reserve combined with sweetness, and 
won the applause of all. She excited within him noble aspirations. 
A platonic attachment was the fashion of the period. He endea- 
voured to merge the living passion of his soul into an airy and un- 
substantial devotion, which she permitted, being proud of his admi- 
ration. But the struggle cost him his peace of mind. The tenour 
of his life became changed—“ he fed upon tears, and took a fatal 
pleasure in complaints and sighs—his nights became sleepless, and 
the beloved name dwelt upon his lips during the hours of darkness. 
He desired death, and sought solitude, devouring there his own 
heart. He grew pale and thin, and the flower of youth faded be- 
fore its time. The day began and closed in sorrow—the varieties 
of her behaviour towards him, alone imparted joy or grief. He 
strove to flee and to forget ; but her memory became, and for ever 


remained, the ruling law of his existence.” ‘Thus it was that he 
poured out his soul. 


Petrarch’s poetic life is dated from the period when he first saw 
Laura, or rather, from the period of despondency that followed her 
inflexible reserve. He strove to banish the passion by travelling 
and by study, for his thirst after knowledge was unquenchable. He 
was unwearied in the labour of discovering, collating, and copying 
ancient manuscripts. But still Laura was ever uppermost in his 
heart. He would have changed his feeling into hate, but he 
could not ; and still she was the constant theme of his exquisite 
sonnets, which bear in every line the strength of genuine love—the 
splendour of chivalric passion. Weary of travelling, and resolved 
to fly from Laura, he took refuge in the solitude of Vaucluse, since 
greatly celebrated for his sake. But in after life he exclaims, 
“Fool that I was, not to have remembered the first school-boy 
lesson—that solitude is the nurse of love!” The writer of the Life 
before us has extracted a version of one of his canzoni, as a spe- 
cimen of his style, and as affording a vivid picture of his wild me- 
lancholy life among the solitary mountains of Vancluse ; in which, 
it is truly said, he tells, in musical and thrilling accents, how amidst 
woods, and hills, and murmuring waves, Laura’s image was painted 
on every object, and contemplated by him till he forgot himself to 
stone, more dead than the living rocks among which he wandered. 
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His subtle and delicate thoughts—his harmony and grace—are in- 


imitable, and not to be translated. The following is by Lady 
Dacre :— 


“ From hill to hill I roam, from thought to thought, 
With Love my guide; the beaten path I fly, 
For there in vain the tranquil life is sought : 
If ’mid the waste well forth a lonely rill, 
Or deep embosom’d a lonely valley lie, 
In its calm shade my trembling heart is still : 
And there, if Love so will, 
I smile, or weep, or fondly hope or fear, 
While on my varying brow, that speaks the soul, 
The wild emotions roll, 
Now dark, now bright, as shifting skies appear : 
That whosoe’er has proved the lover’s state 
Would say, ‘ He feels the flame, nor knows his future fate.’ 


‘* On mountains high, in forests drear and wide, 
I find repose, and from the throng’d resort 
Of man turn fearfully my eyes aside ; 
At each lone step thoughts ever new arise 
Of her I love, who oft with cruel sport 
Will mock the pangs I bear, the tears, the sighs ; 
Yet e’en these ills I prize, 
Though bitter, sweet—nor would they were removed ; 
For my heart whispers me, ‘ Love yet has power 
To grant a happier hour : 
Perchance, though self-despised, thou yet art loved,’ 
£’en then my breast a passing sigh will heave, 
Ah! when, or how, may I a hope so wild believe. 


«« Where shadows of high rocking pines dark wave, 
I stay my footsteps ; and on some rude stone, 
With thought intense, her beauteous face engrave : 
Roused from the trance, my bosom bathed I find 
With tears, and cry, ‘ Ah! whither thus alone 
Hast thou far wander’d? and whom left behind ?’ 
But as with fixed mind 
On this fair image I impassion’d rest, 

And, viewing her, forget awhile my ills, 
Love my rapt fancy fills ; 
In its own error sweet the soul is blest, 
While all around so bright the visions glide ; 
O! might the cheat endure—I ask not aught beside. 


« Her form portray’d within the lucid stream 
Will oft appear, or on the verdant lawn, 
Or glossy beech, or fleecy cloud, will gleam 
So lovely fair, that Leda’s self might say, 
Her Helen sinks eclipsed, as at the dawn 
A star when covered by the solar ray : 
And, as o'er wilds I stray, 
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Where the eye nought but savage nature meets, 
There Fancy most her brightest tints employs; 
But when rude truth destroys 


The loved illusion of those dreamed sweets, 
I sit me down on the cold rugged stone, 3 
Less cold, less dead than I, and think and weep alone. 


“‘ Where the huge mountain rears his brow sublime, 
On which no neighbouring height its shadow flings, 
Led by desire intense the steep I climb; 

And tracing in the boundless space each woe, 
Whose sad remembrance my sad bosom wrings, 


Tears, that bespeak the heart o’erfraught, will flow. 

While viewing all below, 

From me, I cry, what worlds of air divide 

The beauteous form, still absent and still near! 

Then chiding soft the tear, 

I whisper low, haply she, too, has sigh’d 

That thou art far away; a thought so sweet 
Awhile my labouring soul will of its burden cheat. 


‘* Go thou, my song, beyond that Alpine bound, 
Where the pure smiling heavens are most serene : 
There, by a murmuring stream, may I be found, 
Whose gentle airs around 


Waft grateful odours from the laurel green; 
Nought but my empty form roams here unblest, 
There dwells my heart with her who steals it from my breast.” 
Vol. i, pp. 80, 81. 


He never in his solitude was, when awake, without a book in his 
hand ; and his piety, as appears from many incidents, was at that 
period ardent. When he quitted Avignon for Vaucluse, he says 
that he sang the psalm, “ In exitu Israel ex /A®gypto ;” for he 
looked upon the papal residence at the former place as the seat of 
detestable vices, which were horrible to him. Yet, while he de- 
scribes the heavenly tranquillity of his seclusion, it was too near the 
abode of her he adored, and he declared that the “ vicinity of 
Avignon poisons all.”” But we cannot follow the continuous out- 
line of his life. Yet it must not be overlooked that the second de- 
sire of his soul, allying itself closely to the first, was that Laura’s 
lover should be renowned. He strove for, and in his thirty-seventh 
year he won the laurel crown of poetry, receiving it in the capitol of 
Rome, where it was conferred with great solemnity in presence of 
all the nobles and high-born ladies of the city. 

Petrarch obtained preferments in the church, and was offered 
higher ones than he would accept of; his love of freedom, to wan- 
der where he pleased, being dearer than the highest honours the 
world could bestow. He had taken up his residence for some time 
at Parma, where he resisted the earnest solicitations of his friends 
at Avignon to return among them. But he did not forget Laura, 
though he was unwilling to trust himself within the influence of her 
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resence. But having been sent on an embassy to Pope Clement 


I., who resided at Avignon, he was necessarily brought within 
the radiance of her sphere. 


“The sight of Laura gave fresh energy to a passion which had survived 
the lapse of fifteen years. She was no longer the blooming girl who had 
first charmed him. The cares of life had dimmed her beauty. She was 
the mother of many children, and had been afflicted at various times b 
illnesses. Her home was not happy. Her husband, without loving or 
appreciating her, was ill-tempered and jealous. Petrarch acknowledged 
that if her personal charms had been her sole attraction he had already 
ceased to love her. But his passion was nourished by sympathy and 
esteem; and above all, by that mysterious tyranny of love, which while it 
exists, the mind of man seems to have no power of resisting, though in 
feebler minds it sometimes vanishes like a dream. Petrarch was also 
changed in personal appearance. His hair was sprinkled with grey, and 
lines of care and sorrow trenched his face. On both sides the tenderness 
of affection began to replace, in him the violence of passion, in her the 
coyness and severity she had found necessary to check his pursuit. The 
jealousy of her husband opposed obstacles to their seeing -each other. 
They met as they could in public walks and assemblies. Laura sang to 
him, and a soothing familiarity grew up between them as her fears became 
allayed, and he looked forward to the time when they might sit together 
and converse without dread. He had a confidant in a Florentine poet, 
Sennucio del Bene, attached to the service of Cardinal Colonna, to whom 
many of his sonnets are addressed, now asking him for advice, now relat- 
ing the slight but valued incidents of a lover’s life. 

‘‘ He had another confidant into whose ear to pour the history of his 
heart. This was the public. In those days, when books were rare, read- 
ing was a luxury reserved for a few; and it was chiefly by oral communi- 
cation that a poet’s contemporaries became acquainted with his produc- 
tions; and there was a class of men, not poets themselves, who chiefly sub- 
sisted by repeating the productions of others:—‘ men,’ writes Petrarch, 
‘of no genius, but endowed with memory and industry. Unable to 
compose thomselves, they recite the verses of others at the tabes of 
the great, and receive gifts in return. They are chiefly solicitous to 
please their audience by novelty. How often have they importuned 
me with entreaties for my yet unfinished poems! Often I refused. 
Sometimes, moved by the poverty or worth of my applicants, I yield 
to their desires. The loss is small to me, the gain to them is great. 
Many have visited me, poor and naked, who, having obtained what 
they asked, returned, loaded with presents, and dressed in silk, to 
thank me.’ ' These were the booksellers of the middle ages. It was thus 
that the Italian poetry of Petrarch became kuown; and he, finding that it 
was often disfigured in repetition, took pains at last to collect and revise 
it. He performed the latter task with much care; and afterwards said, 
that though he saw a thousand faults in his other works, he had brought 
his Italian poetry to as great a degree of perfection as he was capable of 
bestowing. ’"—vol. i, pp. 89—91. 


Petrarch again left Avignon for Italy, and Laura saw him depart 
with regret. When he went to take leave of her, he found her 
surrounded by a circle of ladies. Her mien was: dejected ; a cloud 
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overcast her face, whose expression seemed to say, “ Who takes 
my faithful friend from me?” and Petrarch was struck with a sad 
presentiment. But restless, discontented, and with no ties of home, 
he would not stay. He repaired to Parma. At length the year 1348 
came, which was fatal to the whole world. The plague entered 
Europe, and he saw thousands die around him. He recollected the 
altered countenance of Laura when last they parted, and he dreamed 
of her as dead. At last the fatal truth reached him, that she was 
dead, and of the fearful pestilence that raged far and near. He 
had comforted himself that, as he had first entered life, he should 
be the first to quit it. 


‘« This fond hope was disappointed: he lost her who, for more than 
twenty years, had continually been the object of all his thoughts ; he lost 
her at a period when he began to hope that, while time diminished the 
violence of his passion, it might draw them nearer as friends. The sole 
melancholy consolation now afforded him was derived from the contem- 
plation of the past. That at each hour of the day her memory might be 
more vividly present to his thoughts, he fixed to the binding of his copy of 

Virgil a record of her death, written in Latin, of which the following is a 
translation :— 

‘« « Laura, illustrious through her own virtues, and long celebrated by 
my verses, first appeared to me in my youth, in the year of our Lord 1327, 
on the sixth day of April, in the church of Ste. Claire, at Avignon, at the 
ninth hour of the morning. And in the same city, during the same month 
of April, on the same day of the month, and at the same early hour, but in 
the year 1348, this light was withdrawn from the world; while f, alas! 
ignorant of my fate, chanced to be at Verona. The unhappy intelligence 
reached me through the letters of my friend Louis, at Parma, in the same 
year, on the morning of the nineteenth of May. Her chaste and beauti- 
ful body was deposited, on the evening of her death, in the church of the 
Minor Friars at Avignon. Her soul, as Seneca says of Africanus, I believe 
to have returned to the heaven whence it came. To mingle some sweet- 
ness with the bitter memory of this miserable event, I have selected this 
place to record it, which often meets my eyes; so that by frequent view 
of these words, and by due estimation of the swift passage of time, I may 
be reminded that nothing henceforth can please me in life, and that, my 
chief tie being broken, it is time that I should escape from this Babylon; 
and, by the grace of God, I shall find this easy, while I resolutely and 
boldly reflect on the vain cares of years gone by, on my futile hopes, and 
on their unexpected downfall.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 95, 96. 


The writer of the Life before us says in a note, that as to the 
period of the day when Laura first appeared to Petrarch, the 
ninth hour of church time answers to six A.M. which it is neces- 
sary to observe, to reconcile the last extract with a foregoing one. 

Petrarch lived many years after this ; for he was seventy at his 
death, and only forty-four when Laura died. Nor did his life 
become a blank, when it might have been feared lest his heart 
should have been cloven and crushed, never again to taste a com- 
fort on earth. But his sensibilities, which surpassed those of all 
other men, took a different direction; for now he went beyond 
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himself in his sonnets, whenever Laura became his theme. It 


is truly said of these, that they are “instinct with the spirit of 
passionate melancholy.” 


‘‘ Even to the last he wrote of her; and one of his latest productions, 
chiefly in her honour, were the ‘ Triumphs.’ One of these, ‘ The Triumph 
of Death,’ is among the most perfect and beautiful of his productions. 
His description of Laura’s death; the assemblage of her friends who came 
to witness her last moments, and asked what would become of them when 
she was gone; her own calmness and resignation; her life fading as a 
flame that consumes itself away, not that is violently extinguished; her. 
countenance fair, not pale ; her attitude, reposing like one fatigued, a sweet 
sleep closing her beautiful eyes ; all is told with touching simplicity and 

ce. The second part relates the imagined visit of her spirit to the pil- 
low of her bereaved lover on the night of her death. She approached 
him, and, sighing, gave him her hand; delight sprung up in his heart at 
taking the desired hand in his. ‘ Recognise her,’ she said, ‘ who ab- 
stracted you from the beaten path when your young heart first opened it- 
self to her.’ Then, with a thoughtful and composed mien, she sat, and 
made him sit on a bank shaded by a laurel and a beech, ‘ How should I 
fail to know my sweet deity! replied the poet, weeping, and doubtful 
whether he spoke to one alive or dead. She comforted and exhorted him 
to give up those mundane thoughts which made death a pain, ‘To the 
good,’ she said, ‘ death is a delivery from a dark prison. I had approached 
near the last moment; the flesh was weak, but my spirit ready, when I 
heard a low sad voice saying, ‘ O miserable is he who counts the days; 
and one appears to endure a thousand years—and who lives in vain— who 
wanders over earth and sea, thinking only of her—speaking only of her!’ 
Then,’ continued Laura, ‘I turned my languid eyes, and saw the spirit who 
had impelled me and checked you; I recognised her aspect; for in my 
younger days, when I was dearest to you, she made life bitter, and death, 
which is seldom pleasant to morta!s, sweet; so that at that sad moment I 
was happy, except for the compassion I felt for you.’-—‘ Ah! lady,’ said 
the poet, ‘ tell me, I beseech you, did Jove never inspire you with a wish 
to pity my sufferings, without detracting from your own virtuous resolves ? 
For your sweet anger and gentle indignation, and the soft peace 
written in your eyes, held my soul in doubt for many years.’ A smile 
brightened the lady’s countenance as she hastily replied, ‘ My heart never 
was, nor can be, divided from yours; but I tempered your fire with my 
coldness, for there was no other way of saving our young names from 
slander—nor is a mother less kind because she is severe. Sometimes | 
said, ‘ He rather burns than loves, and I must watch ;’ but she watches 
ill who fears or desires. You saw my outward mien, but did not discern 
the inward thought. Often anger was painted on my countenance, while 
love warmed my heart ;—but reason was never in me conquered by feeling. 
Then, when I saw you subdued by grief, I turned my eyes tenderly on 
you, and saved your life, and our honour. These were my arts, my de- 
ceits, my kind or disdainful treatment ; and thus, either sad or gay, I have 
led you to the end, and rejoice, though weary.’—‘ Lady,’ replied the poet, 
‘this were reward for all my devotion, could I believe you,’—‘ Never will 
I say whether you pleased my eyes in life,’ answered his visitant; ‘ but 
the chains which your heart wore pleased me, as well as the name which 
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far and near, you have conferred on me. Your love needed moderation 
only; our mutual affection might be equal; but you displayed yours, | 
concealed mine. You were hoarse with demanding pity, while I conti. 
nued silent—for shame or fear made much suffering appear slight in m 
eyes. Grief is not decreased by silence, nor is it augmented by com- 
plaints ; yet every veil was riven when alone I listened to you singing, 
‘ Dir pid non osa il nostro amore.’ My heart was with you, while my 
eyes were hent to earth. But you do not perceive,’ she continued, ‘ how 
the hours fly, and that dawn is, from her golden bed, bringing back day to 
mortals. We must part—alas! If you would say more, speak briefly.’— 
‘I would know, lady,’ said the poet, ‘ whether I shall soon follow you, or 
tarry long behind.’ She, already moving away, replied,‘ In my belief, 
you will remain on earth without me many years.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 107 
—109. 


After Laura’s death, Petrarch’s life continued to be distinguished 
by many public services and pious labours. But we are not at- 
tempting to touch upon these; our principal object in dwelling 
upon the story of his matchless love, being not merely to review 
one of the most extraordinary episodes in history, and one of the 
most affecting passages in domestic and individual life, but also to 
keep alive the poignant lesson, taught so impressively by the suf- 
ferings of his sensitive nature, to all who can participate in his 
feelings. For to those who cannot admire him, till their hearts 
glow with kindred emotions, and who cannot look back with in- 
tense and thrilling sympathy to the life of Petrarch, no warning is 
necessary. Were it for nothing but his works, not to speak of his 
sonnets and canzoni, that are numerous and various, he is entitled 
to be venerated in all succeeding ages. Perhaps as a promoter of 
learning, and a discoverer and preserver of MSS. which might 
otherwise have been lost, he is still more worthy of commemora- 
tion. But still, though we can scarcely regret the circumstances 
and tendencies—fatalities if you will—which were so devastating to 
him, since they seem to have been the cause of such a legacy to 
posterity, we must declare, that the moral which is hence taught 
is one of the finest, the most affecting and valuable, that can be 


conceived—superior in power and riches to all he has otherwise 
left. 


Petrarch’s life paints itself. Amongst the reflections it naturally 
suggests, it cannot escape any one that his unfixed and variable 
temper arose chiefly from his tender and ardent passion for 
Laura. This entirely unsettled him for twenty years, and pro- 
duced a restlessness in his mind (not formed perhaps in the calmest 
mood) through every succeeding period of life. Had his profes- 
sion and lot permitted him to fill up the sacred relations of a 
husband, and rear the pledges of an honourable affection (he had 
two illegitimate children, by whom we know not), how much would 
his happiness have been promoted, and his worth exalted! But 
from youth to manhood he was a prey to the keenest sensibility 5: 
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from manhood to old age he was struggling to recover a virtuous 
state of soul. Yet, often pierced with regret for the hours he had 
lost in the early part of his life, and with sorrow for the death of 
those he tenderly loved, he was continually interrupted in this 
great and noble pursuit. His heart had fixed where its affections 
could not be virtuously confirmed, and even this uncertain spring 
of joy at last entirely failed. 

Machiavelli, of whom we now take notice, presents to the reader 
a very different subject to that which Petrarch’s life holds up. He 
was also of Florentine extraction, but was born more than a hun- 
dred and fifty years later than the poet of whom we have been 
speaking—1469 being the year of his birth. He has occasioned 
much argument, founded on the motives that impelled him to 
write his celebrated treatise, called the ‘“‘Prince,” which he de- 
clares is a manual for princes, and calculated to make a perfect 
one; some maintaining that the detestable and wicked doctrines 
which he therein inculcated, have been set down seriously, and 
whilst in cold blood, others that he wrote inirony. We by no 
means pretend to be able to put the dispute at rest, nor to under- 
take an argument at present on either side; although from all we 
can gather from the history of his life, and from his private letters, 
we are satisfied, that he was uniformly a man of expediency, and 
showed that he held the doctrine, that the end should be the best 
criterion whereby to judge of the means. We shall refer to some 
events and letters, as brought under our eye in the present volume, 
without pretending to say that the induction is full, or wishing 
that they should have a more serious effect than induce the student 
of history to pursue the inquiry to a conclusive result for himself. 
Nevertheless, whatever may be the reader’s individual sentiments, 
he cannot but be entertained by the sentiments and writings of 
Machiavelli, taking them as mere specimens of dexterity and live- 
liness; and as coming from a spirit and person that is never in- 
active: one indeed, whom we think would rather have been doing 
mischief than remaining idle. 

Machiavelli was employed in several missions from his native 
city, on political and weighty occasions. One of these was to the 
infamous and blood-thirsty Cesar Borgia, whose example in the 
mode of government, and whose artifice in destroying enemies, are 
adduced as worthy of applause and imitation, in the “ Prince ;” but 
whether in the way of serious approval or sarcasm, is the question. 
Yet one thing is clear, that when he wrote home to his govern- 
ment of the cruelties which he was witness to, and of the inter- 
views which he afterwards had with the Duke, who was the author 
of them, he preserved a caution that might be taken for candour, 
had it not been on the subject of cold-blooded murders, regarding 
which there could be no question or hesitation. But we cannot 
here be more particular; and therefore we go forward to notice 
some of his private letters, and next a few passages to be found 
in the “Prince :”’ let :it be remembered, however, that Machiavelli 
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seems to have been eminently a faithful and unambitious servant; 
as respects the government which employed him, and that on. its 
fall he maintained his integrity, though subjected to great suffer. 
ings for it. Indeed, when the new government, for an alleged 
conspiracy put him to the torture, no confession could be extorted 
from him, and no other proof seems to have been accessible: all 
which at least goes to strengthen his character for firmness, 
caution, and honour. After his liberation, his active mind appears 
to have suffered no abatement of vigour and life; nor does he 
lament any thing so much as the want of employment. Mean- 
while, he created occupation for himself; and during this very 
period, he wrote those works which are the ground of his immor- 
tality. He wrote, however, to bring himself into immediate no- 
tice, and to show the Medici, who were now in power, and who 
had so severely treated him, his worth, and the services he could 
perform. From his letters to the Florentine ambassador at Rome, 
whom he importuned to forward his interest, we quote the follow- 
ing most characteristic passages :— 


“ « Tarde non furon mai grazie divine. Divine favours never come 
too late. I say this, because it seemed to me that I had not lost, but mis- 
laid your kindness, you have remained so long without writing to me, 
that I wondered what might be the cause. Your last of the 23d dissi- 
pated my doubts, and I am delighted to find how quietly and regularly 
you fulfil your office. I advise you to go on thus; for whosoever neglects 
his own affairs for those of others, injures himself and gets no thanks. As 
fortune chooses to dispose of our lives, let her alone. Do not exert your- 
self, but wait till she urges other men to du something, when it will be 
time for you to come forward, and for me to say, Here] am. I cannot 
thank you in any way except by giving you an account of my life here; 
and you may see whether it is worth exchanging for yours.’ 

«©¢ Meanwhile the hour of dinner arrives, and I dine with my family 
on such food as my poor house and slight patrimony afford. WhenlI 
have dined, I return to the inn, where | usually find the host, a butcher, 
a miller, and two kiln men; with these I associate for the rest of the day, 
playing at cricca and tric-trac. We have a thousand squabbles; angry 
words are used, often about a farthing, and we wrangle so loudly, that 
you might hear us at San Casciano. Immersed in this vulgarity I ex- 
haust my spirits, and give free course to my evil fortune, letting her tread 
me thus under foot, with the hope that she will at last become ashamed, 
of herself. 

‘¢* When evening comes I return home, and shut myself up in my 
study. Before I make my appearance in it, I take off my rustic garb, 
soiled with mud and dirt, and put on a dress adapted for courts or cities. 
Thus fitly habited I enter the antique resorts of the ancients ; where, 
being kindly received, I feed on that food which alone is mine, and for 
which I was born. For an interval of four hours I feel no annoyance ; I 
forget every grief; I neither fear poverty nor death, but am totally 1m- 
mersed. As Dante says,‘ No one learns a science unless he remembers 
what he is taught;’ so have I noted down that store of knowledge 
which I have collected from this conversation; and have composed @ 
little work on princely governments, in which I analyse the subject as 
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deeply as I can, discussing what a principality is; how many kinds there 
are; in what way they are acquired; how kept; how lost; and if any. 
devise of mine ever pleased you, this will not be displeasing. It ought to 
be acceptable to princes, and chiefly to a new prince, wherefore I address 
it to Giuliano de’ Medici. Filippo Casavecchia has seen it, and can de- 
scribe the thing to you, and recount the discussions we have had together 
about it. I am still adding to and polishing it. 

«+ Your excellency desires that I should leave this place to go and 
enjoy myself with you. I will do so assuredly; but am detained by some 
affairs, which will keep me here about seven weeks. The only thing that 
causes me to hesitate is, that the Soderini are in your town; and I should 
be obliged to see and visit them: and I should be afraid on my return 
that, instead of alighting at my own door I should alight at the gates of 
the prison; because, although our person here (Céudtano de’ Medici) 
has secure foundation, and is fixed, yet he is new and suspicious; and 
there are not wanting meddling fellows, like Paolo Bertini, who would 
draw upon others and leave me all the trouble. Preserve me from this 
fear, and I will certainly come to you. 

“¢T]T have talked with Philip concerning my little work, whether I 
shall dedicate it or not; and if I do, whether | shall present it my- 
self, or send it to you. If I do not dedicate it, I fear that Giuliano 
will not even read it, but that Ardinghelli will get the honour of 
it. Necessity drives me to present it, for I pine away, and cannot 
remain long thus without becoming despicable through poverty. I 
wish these Signori Medici would begin to make use of me, even if I 
commenced by rolling a stone, for if I did not afterwards gain their fa- 
vour I should despise myself. And, therefore, if this book were read, 
they would see that, for the fifteen years during which I studied the arts 
of government, I neither slept nor played; and every one ought to be 
glad to make use of one who has learned experience at the expense of 
others. Nor need they. doubt my fidelity; for having proved myself 
trustworthy hitherto, I would not alter now: he who has been faithful 
for forty-three years, as I have, cannot change his nature; and my po- 
verty isa witness of my honour and disinterestedness.’ ”’—vol. i, pp. 294 
—297. 


We must now give some passages from the treatise which has 
been the subject of so much disquisition, and which professes to 
have been written for the instruction of new princes. Italy was at 
that time divided into small states, governed by a variety of lords. 
Sometimes one among them, like Cesar Borgia, would endeavour 
to conquer others, to be united under him; and Machiavelli taught 
how a prince thus situated might acquire and confirm his power, 
adducing the example of Borgia. He allows, for instance, that per- 
severance in cruelty becomes unendurable. 


“* And, therefore’ he says, ‘a prince should determine to execute all 
his acts of blood at once, so that he may not be obliged each day to renew 
them; but give security to his subjects, and gain them by benefits. Inju- 
res ought to be done at once, because thus they are less felt, and offend 
less; but benefits ought to be bestowed gradually, that they may produce 
4 profounder impression, ”’—vol. i, p. 299. | 
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After considering the various modes by which a prince acquires 
power, wherein he remarks, that “ he who becomes master of a 
city habituated to freedom, and does not destroy it, must expect 


to be destroyed by it,” he goes on to speak of those things for 
which men, and principally sovereigns are praised or blamed. 


‘*¢ ]t now remains to be seen what government and treatment a prince 
ought to observe with his subjects and friends. I know many people 
have written on this topic; andI expect, therefore, to be accused of pre- 
sumption, in differing from the opinions of others in my view of the 
subject. But, it being my intention to write what is useful to those who 
rule, it appears to me better to follow up the truth of things, than to 
bring forward imaginary ideas.’ He adds, ‘A man who, instead of 
acting for the best, acts as he ought, seeks rather his ruin than his pre- 
servation. For he who resolves on all occasions to adhere to what is 
virtuous, must be destroyed by the many whoare not virtuous. Hence 
it is necessary that a prince, who would maintain his power, should learn 
not to be virtuous, but to adapt the morality of his actions to the dictates 
of necessity.” He then enumerates the good and bad qualities for which 
sovereigns are distinguished, and adds:—* I know that every one will 
confess that it would be laudable for a prince to possess all the above-men- 
tioned qualities, which are considered virtuous; but human nature does not 
allow of this. Itis necessary, however, that he should be prudent, and 
avoid the infamy of those vices which would deprive him of power; and 
it would be well if he avoided the others also, if it were possible; but if it 
be not possible, he may yield to them with less danger. And also he 
must not hesitate to incur the reputation of those vices, through which 
his government may be preserved ; for, on deep consideration, it will be 
found that there is a line of conduct which appears right, but leads to 
ruin: and there is another which appears vicious, but from which secu- 
rity and prosperity flow.’ ”—vol. i, pp. 299, 300. 


When treating of cruelty and clemency, he says— 


«« Every sovereign ought to desire to be esteemed merciful, and not 
cruel. Nevertheless, he ought to take care to what use he puts his mercy. 
Czesar Borgia was considered cruel; nevertheless his cruelty subdued Ro- 
magna, and united it, and reduced it to peace and obedience. A prince, 
therefore, ought not to fear the reputation of cruelty, if by it he preserves 
his subjects tranquil and faithful. A few examples will be more merci- 
ful than tolerating disorders, through a compassion, which gives rise to 
assassinations and disturbances; for these injure the community, while 
the execution of offenders is injurious to individuals only.’ He then 
enters on a discussion of whether it is better fora prince to be loved or 
feared. He decides for the latter; for, he says,‘ Love is a duty, which, 
as men are wicked, is continually transgressed ; but fear arises from the 
dread of punishment, which is never lost sight of.’ Nothing can be 
more false than this. Men like to be benefited even more than they dis- 
like being injured ; and love is a more universal passion than terror. He 
continues, ‘ Still a prince, while he seeks to be feared, must avoid being 
hated—for fear is very distinct from hatred. And he ought always to 
avoid seizing on the goods of his subjects He may, as far as is justified 
by the cause given, proceed against the life of an individual; but let him 
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not touch the possessions. For men more easily forget the death of a father 
than the loss of patrimony.’ After stating this diabolical and false maxim 
in all its native deformity, he proceeds to consider the propriety of a sove- 
reign’s preserving his good faith: remarking, that though good faith and 
integrity are praiseworthy in a prince, experience in his own time shows 
those statesmen to have achieved the greatest things, who held truth in 
small esteem :—‘ For there are two ways of acting—one by law and the 
other by force; the one for men, and the other for animals ; but when the 
first does not succeed, it is necessary to have recourse to the second; anda 
sovereign ought to know how to put the animal man to good use. A pru- 
dent prince cannot and ought not to observe faith, when such observance 
would injure him, or the occasions for which he pledged himself are at an 
end. A sovereign, therefore, need not possess all the virtues I have 
mentioned ; but it is necessary that he should appear so to do. A prince 
cannot always practise the qualities which are esteemed good, being often 
obliged to maintain his power by acting against the dictates of humanity 
and religion. He must act conscientiously when he can; but when 
obliged, he ought to be capable of doing ill. A prince ought to take great 
care not to say a word thatis not animated by good feeling, and he 
ought to appear full of pity, integrity, humanity, and religion ; and there 
is nothing so necessary as that he should appear to attend to the last. 
Every one sees what youseem; few know what youare.’ Very false, 
notwithstanding its plausibility: children even have an instinct for 
detecting false appearances.”—vol.i, pp. 301, 302. 


Such is that which is called Machiavellian policy, interspersed 
with what the writer of the Life before us offers, by way of connect- 
ing links, or criticism. One of the shrewdest remarks regarding 
the strange and celebrated treatise we are speaking of, which we 
have met in these pages, runs thus—‘ The real intentions of Ma- 
chiavelli form a question perhaps never to be decided. On the one 
hand, the treatise is so broad and unplausible in its recommenda- 
tions, that it is difficult to suppose him in earnest ; and on the 
other, it is so dry, and has in so small a degree the air of irony, 
that it can scarcely be regarded as a satire. If it is, it is ill done, 
since men have not yet agreed whether it is or not.” We say, that 
the dilemma into which the writer throws the question is ingenious ; 
but to us it does not appear altogether to be formed with a tho- 
rough consideration of the character of Italian policy and morals, 
at the period referred to, and since, when doctrines not less pre- 
posterous and not half so plausibly dressed up, have passed cur- 
-_ and have been viewed as estimable on account of their expe- 

lency. 


Machiavelli at length got to be employed by the Medici. On one 
occasion he was commissioned to procure a good preacher for the me- 
tropolitan church at Florence, during the ensuing Lent. Herein, al- 
though his letters were as serious and as methodical as during any 
other legation, he is represented as disdaining the petty office 
in his heart. At this time he was on an embassy to the Minor 
Friars assembled in chapter at Carpi, in the duchy of Modena; 
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and his friend Guicciardini, the historian, being then governor of 
Modena, joked him by letter on the dignity of the offices he filled, 
as respected the friars. 


‘‘ Guicciardini writes: ‘‘ When I read your title of ambassador to repub- 
lics and friars. and consider the number of kings and princes with whom 
you have formerly negotiated, I am reminded of Lysander, who, after so 
many victories, had the office of distributing provisions to the army he had 
formerly commanded ; and I say that, though the aspects of men, and the 
exterior appearances of things, are changed, the same‘cireumstances perpe- 
tually return, and we wituess no event that did not take place in times gone 
by.’ 

‘Machiavelli replies with greater gaiety :—‘I can tell you that, on the 
arrival of your messenger, with a bow to the ground, and a declaration 
that he was sent express and in haste, every one arose with so many bows 
and so much clamour, that all things seemed turned topsy-turvy. Many 
persons asked me the news; and I, to increase my importance, said that 
the emperor was expected at Trent, that the Swiss were assembling a new 
diet, and that the king of France was going to have an interview with the 
king of England ; so that all stood open-mouthed and cap in hand to hear 
me. I am surrounded by a circle now, while writing, who, seeing me 
occupied upon so longa letter, wonder and regard me as one possessed ; 
and I, to excite their surprise, pause now and then, and look very wise; 
and they are deceived. If they knew what I was writing, their wonder 
would increase. Pray send one of your men again; and let him hurry, 
and arrive ina heat, so that these people may be more and more asto- 
nished ; for thus you will do me honour, and the exercise will be good for 
the horse at this season of the year. I would now write you a longer 
letter, if 1 were willing to tire out my imagination; but I wish to preserve it 
fresh for to-morrow. Remember me, and farewell.’ ’’—vol. i, pp. 306, 307. 


This is capital on the part of the wily politician, and, we should 
suppose, a perfect sketch of the man. A more dexterous negotiator, 
a more delightful companion, cannot well be thought of, than the 
few extracts from Machiavelli’s writings given by us, lead one to 
figure him in imagination to have been; whilst his conduct attests 
that he was one of the liveliest, shrewdest, and most sagacious of 
men. He died in 1527, aged fifty-nine years. 


‘‘ Machiavelli was of middle stature, rather thin, and of olive com- 
plexion. He was gay in conversation, obliging with his friends, and fond 
of the arts. He had readiness of wit; and it isrelated of him, that, being 
reproved for the maxims of his “ Prince,’ he replied—*‘ If I taught princes 
how to tyrannise, I also taught the people how to destroythem. He pro- 
bably developes in these words, the secret of his writings. He was willing 
to teach both parties, but his heart was with the republicans. He was 
buried at the church of Santa Croce at Florence; and soon after his death 
a Violent sensation was created against his works—principally through an 
attack on the ‘‘ Prince,” by our own countryman, Cardinal Pole. They 
were interdicted by successive popes, and considered to contain principles 
subversive of religion and humanity.”—vol. i, pp. 311, 312. 


A re-action took place in behalf of his “‘ Prince,” two centuries 
after it was written; and through the representations of an English 
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- nobleman, Lord Cowper, the Florentines set on foot a complete 
edition of his works, which are various and talented. They con- 
tinue to be popular; but none of:them in this country are so well 
known as the much discussed and celebrated—we might say—noto- 
rious ** Prince.” 





Art. II].—Laves of Illustrious and Distinguished Scotsmen, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, arranged in Alphabetical Order, 
and forming a complete Scottish Biographical Dictionary. By Ro- 
BERT CHAMBERS. Glasgow: Blackie and Son. 1835. 


Tue plan of this work is really upon a great scale, and is entitled 
to the rank which its publishers claim for it. No country, accord- 
ing to its population and extent, ever produced a greater array of 
men of genius than Scotland. ‘The proximity of the kingdom to 
England, and their peculiar relationships at different times, have 
tended, no doubt, to awaken and stimulate great minds to illustrious 
enterprise in the northern sister, though bleak may be the soil and 
cold the climate where they have sprung up. ‘The prevalence of 
education, and the estimation in which learning is universally held 
by the humblest in that country, have also lent a mighty aid to 
bring to light native and original genius, wherever it existed. 

As the publishers have said of it, this is a “‘ New National Work ;” 
and, by special permission, it is dedicated tothe King. The Lives, 
which are introduced alphabetically, have been drawn up by Mr. R. 
Chambers (or under his editorship), the celebrated author of the 
* Edinburgh Journal,’ and other able works. It has been well 
said, that he is a patriot among authors, and that he has already 
earned a fame that will go down to posterity in his own country, 
along with the greatest national writers. ‘This work, however, 1s 
the most important of any he has ever engaged in. Its magnitude 
(having now been completed in four thick and closely-printed octavo 
volumes), the care bestowed upon it, the vast number of Lives in- 
troduced, and the variety of subjects to be dealt with, required 
talent and knowledge of an amazing order; and just such as Mr. 
Chambers possesses. All the finest traits to be found in his cha- 
racter and writings meet in this great work. Kindness and good 
humour, national enthusiasm, and universal information, perspi- 
cuity, elegance, in short the most happy use of language and thought, 
characterise the work, joined to unwearied industry and research. 

Mr. Chambers’ materials for these Lives have been most abundant. 
Besides those collections which he himself had for a number of years 
been making (and there is no man whose opportunities have been 
So extensive), his publishers, unaware of his intentions, had accu- 
mulated a great deal, in contemplation of a similar production. And 


now that the whole has been arranged, condensed, and put forth, we 
sae 
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are enabled to declare that this Biographical Dictionary is entitled 
to a place in every library, and ought to lie on the shelf in eve 
cottage in Scotland, where a few well-read hooks are ever to be 
found. _ We predict indeed that it will in future be as widely spread 
over the country to which it immediately belongs as “ Wallace 
Wight” or the “ Scottish Worthies” ever were. Besides its literar 
merits, the paper, the type, the engravings, and entire getting up 
of the volumes, are of the finest order ; and all for a sum that, unless 
the sale be immense, will be ruinous to the proprietors. 

In writing the Lives of the poets, the heroes, the philosophers, and 
the martyrs of Scotland, Mr. Chambers’ liberality and impartiality 
are conspicuous. His own declaration on these points is fully 
borne out by the contents of the work, and the propriety of his 
principles unquestionable. He says, that of the many hundreds of 
persons whom he has commemorated, there are men of all denomi- 
nations, religious and political, and even some who were the an- 
tagonists of each other, either in controversy or in civil war. He 
is aware that the most of writers, under his circumstances, would 
have felt it to be a duty, whenever there was occasion to allude to 
points of controversy, to express their own views, and adjust the 
estimate of every character by a reference to certain standards 
erected in their own minds. Such a line of conduct he has not, 
however, found it to be his duty to follow. Considering that there 
can hardly be a Scottish Biographical Dictionary on each side of 
the great questions that divided the men he has commemorated ; 
and furthermore, disposed to take a mild view of the opinions and 
proceedings of all honourable men, he has studied to confine himself 
to a simple representation of the prepossessions of the various indi- 
viduals under his notice, even to the extent, occasionally, of what 
may appear a tenderness, or perhaps something more, for the opi- 
nions of various opposite thinkers, and the deeds of various con- 
tending partizans. Such a method of memoir writing, he continues 
to observe, may expose him to some degree of censure, in an age 
characterised so much as the present by party heats; but he trusts 
that it is the course which will be most approved of by those who 
may chance to consult his pages in future times, when it is to be 
hoped that most of the now existing controversies will only be 
matter of historical curiosity. We add to this statement, that he 
has most signally executed his work according to these principles, 
which all dispassionate men must call the most judicious that could 
be chosen for a general guide. We now proceed to introduce a few 
specimens of the work; and in these we shall confine ourselves 
particularly to such individuals as have never before been the sub- 
jects of biography, at least in this permanent and elaborate shape, 
or of those who only have lately departed this life, and their entire 
histories become the property of the world. These of course will 
be chiefly found in the Supplement, which contains the names of 
men, who at the time Mr. Chambers commenced his work, had 
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not gone through that solemn change which was to fit them for com- 
memoration in his pages. 


John Playfair, professor of Natural Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, died in 1819. His father was a minister in the 
Church of Scotland; and here it is fitting to mention, that of the 
great number of illustrious Scotsmen who have illumined the past, 
a large proportion of them have either been clergymen, or the sons 
of clergymen belonging to the Established Church. This indis- 
putable fact must go a considerable way on the abstract question 
regarding a state religion. The easy and comfortable, though by 
no means opulent circumstances, in which that class of families 
lead their lives, are singularly favourable for the advancement of 
knowledge and learning. The great philosopher and mathema- 
ticlan we are speaking of, was himself a minister, and for a time 
held the living which his father had done before him. He studied 
at the University of St. Andrew’s, and exhibited an extraordinar 
precocity of talent. While a student, he was selected, during the 
sickness of the professor of natural philosophy, to deliver lectures 
to that class, and when only eighteen years of age, competed for 
the chair of mathematics in the Marischal College of Aberdeen ; 
and of six candidates, two only were said to excel him. The fol- 


lowing is a succinct account of one part of Playfair’s character and 
modes of reasoning :— 


“ From his thirst after knowledge being untainted by political or local 
prejudices, Playfair had early turned himself to the important discoveries 
of the continental algebraists, and was the first man of eminence to intro- 
duce them to British notice. He perceived the prejudices entertained on 
the subject in England, and prubably the discovery sharpened his appetite 
for a subject which he found was almost untouched. Speaking of Dr. 
Maskeiyne, he says, ‘ He is much attached to the study of geometry, and 
Iam not sure that he is very deeply versed in the late discoveries of the 
foreign algebraists. Indeed, this seems to be somewhat the case with all 
the English mathematicians : thev despise their brethren on the continent, 
and think that everything great in science must be for ever con{ned to the 
country that produced Sir Isaac Newton.’ In the works of an emiment na- 
tural philosopher one may search long before he will find anything which 
shows in explicit terms the exact discipline of mind or system of reason- 
ing, by which he has made it to happen that all he has said, has so much 
the appearance of being truth; but a petty remark, disconnected with 
the ordinary pursuits of the philosopher, may often strikingly illustrate 
the operation of his mind, and the means by which he has disciplined him- 
self to approach as near as possible to truth : and, such a passage occur- 
ring in this short diary, we beg to insert it. ‘ An anecdote of some In- 
dians was told, that struck me very much, as holding up but too exact a 
picture of many of our theories and reasonings from analogy. Some Ame- 
rican savages having experienced the effects of gunpowder, and having 
also accidentally become masters of a small quantity of it, set themselves 
to examine it, with a design of finding out what was its nature, and how 
it was to be procured. The oldest and wisest of the tribe, after consider- 
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ing it attentively, pronounced it to be a seed. A piece of ground was 
accordingly prepared for it, and it was sown in the fullest confidence that 
a great crop of it was to be produced. We smile at the mistake of these 
Indians, and we do not consider, that, for the extent of their experience, 
they reasoned well, and drew as logical a conclusion as many of the philo- 
sophers of Europe. Whenever we reason only from analogy and resem- 
blance, and whenever we attempt to measure the nature of things by our 
conceptions, we are precisely in the situation of these poor Americans.’ In 
this Playfair exemplified the propensity to reason from certain qualities 
perceived to be identical, when it is not known but that other qualities not 
perceived, may be at variance. The wise American saw colour and form 
like those of a seed, and from these he drew his conclusion. Had he been 
a botanist, he would have discovered that the grain consisted of saltpetre 
and charcoal, instead of kernel; and, whatever else he could have made 
of it, he would have quickly perceived that it was not a seed. In connec- 
tion with this it is to be held in mind, that Playfair was essentially a rea- 
soner, and that he was more celebrated for separating the true from the 
false in the writings of others, or for establishing and applying truths ac- 


cidentally stumbled upon by others, than for extensive discoveries of his 
own.” —vol. iv, pp. 108. 


He was an eminent geologist ; and few observers of nature have pos- 
sessed the power of describing what they have seen, so as to make 
their facts and deductions perceivable to ordinary thinkers. It seems 
to have been from the deficiency of this rare quality in the works of 
his friend Hutton, that he was prompted to prepare the elegant 
and logical ‘‘ Analysis of the Volcanic ‘Theory of the Earth,” which 
has been so much admired for its literary merits, and has been 
the means of rendering popular an important theory, which other- 
wise might have remained in obscurity. But we have not room 
to speak of his splendid philosophic career; his literary and do- 
mestic character have been amply drawn by Francis Jeffrey, with 
whom as the writer of many papers in the Edinburgh Review, 
Mr. Playfair must have been on an intimate footing. The latter 
part of this subject we shall give in the learned editor’s words, of 
that celebrated journal ; which represents the character of a true 
philosopher in the most attractive light. 

‘«* The same admirable taste which is conspicuous in his writings, or 
rather the higher principles from which that taste was but an emanation, 
spread a similar charm over his whole life and conversation, and gave to 
the most learned philosopher of his day the manners and deportment of 
the most perfect gentleman. Nor was this in him the result merely of 
good sense and good temper, assisted by an early familiarity with good 
company, and a consequent knowledge of his own place and that of all 
around him. His good breeding was of a higher descent, and his powers 
of pleasing rested on something better than mere companionable qualities. 
With the greatest kindness and generosity of nature, he united the most 
manly firmness, and the highest principles of honour ; and the most cheer- 
ful and social dispositions, with the gentlest and steadiest affections. ‘lo- 
wards women he had always the most chivalrous feelings of regard and 
attention, and was, beyond almost all men, acceptable and agrecable in 
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their society, though without the least levity or pretension unbecoming his 
age or condition. And such, indeed, was the fascination of the perfect 
simplicity and mildness of his manners, that the same tone and deportment 
seemed equally appropriate in all societies, and enabled him to delight the 
young and the gay with the same sort of conversation which instructed 
the learned and the grave. ‘There never, indeed, was a man of learning 
and talent who appeared in society so perfectly free from all sorts of pre- 
tension, or notion of his own importance, or so little solicitous to distin- 
guish himself, or so sincerely willing to give place to every one else. Even 
upon subjects which he had thoroughly studied, he was never in the least 
impatient to speak, and spoke at all times without any tone of authority ; 
while so far from wishing to set off what he had to say by any brilliancy 
or emphasis of expression, it seemed generally as if he had studied to dis- 
guise the weight and originality of his thoughts under the plainest form of 
speech), and the most quiet and indifferent manner ; so that the profoundest 
remarks and subtlest observations were often dropped, not only without 
any solicitude that their value should be observed, but without any appa- 
rent consciousness that they possessed any.’ ”—vol. iv, p. 112. 


The principal external events, in the short life of one of Scot- 
land’s finest poets, are thus given:— 


THE GRAVE 
OF 
Rosert Potuok, A. M. 
Author of “ The Course of Time.” 
His immortal Poem is his 


Monument. 


Such is the “faithful chronicle,” that marks where his dust is 
laid, and meagre are the other accounts of his history. Indeed, 
few are the incidents in his life, which the biographer can fix upon. 
The most important was that inward revolution, without which 
aman “cannot enter the kingdom of God,” and could only be 
communicated by himself, which he has done in the most ex- 
quisite manner. A few small portions of this autobiography we 
extract :— 

«One of this mood I do remember well : 
We name him not, what now are earthly names? 
In humble dwelling born, retired, remote ; 
In rural quietude, ’mong hills, and streams, 
And melancholy deserts, where the sun 
Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here 
And there, watching his little flock, or heard 
The ploughman talking to his steers; his hopes, 
His morning hopes, awoke before him, smiling, 
Among the dews and holy mountain airs ; 
And fancy coloured them with every hue 
Of heavenly loveliness. But soon his dreams 
Of childhood fled away, those rainbow dreams 
So innocent and fair, that withered Age, 
Even at the grave, cleared up his dusty eye, 
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And passing all between, looked fondly back 
To see them once again, ere he departed : 
These fled away, and anxious thought, that wished 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 

Possessed his soul, and held it still awhile. 

He listened, and heard from far the voice of fame, 
Heard and was charmed: and deep and sudden vow 
Of resolution made to be renowned. 


‘* Thus stood his mind, when round him came a cloud, 
Slowly and heavily it came, a cloud 
Of ills we mention not : enough to say 
“T'was cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 
He saw its dark approach, and saw his hopes, 
One after one, put out, as nearer still 
It drew his soul; but fainted not at first, 
Fainted not soon. He knew the lot of man 
Was trouble, and prepared to bear the worst ; 
Endure whate’er should come, without a sigh 
Endure, and drink, even to the very dregs, 
The bitterest cup that time could measure out : 
And, having done, look up, and ask for more. 


“* Oh! who can tell what days, what nights he spent, 
Of tideless, waveless, sailless, shoreless woe ? 
And who can tell how many, glorious once, 
To others and themselves of promise full, 
Conducted to this pass of human thought, 
This wilderness of intellectual death, 
Wasted and pined, and vanished from the earth, 
Leaving no vestige of memorial there. 


“It was not so with him. When thus he lay, 
Forlorn of heart; withered and desolate, 
As leaf of Autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
Selecting from its fallen sisters, chase, 
Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes, 
And leave it there alone, to be forgotten 
Eternally, God passed in mercy by— 
His praise be ever new !—and on him breathed, 
And bade him live, and put into his hands 
A holy harp, into his lips a song, 
‘That rolled its numbers down the tide of Time, 
Ambitious now but little to be praised 
Of men alone; ambitious most to be 
Approved of God, the Judge of all; and have 
His name recorded in the book of life.” 


Vol. iv, pp. 115—117. 


Sur Henry Raeburn was a celebrated portrait-painter, and be- 
came such almost by intuition; for there is no ascertaining that he 
ever received any direct instructions in the mysteries or even in 
the manual operations of his art. Mr. Allan Cunningham, in his 
Lives of British painters, narrates an interesting circumstance in 
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the early career of the artist, which we quote: ‘One day, a young 
lady presented herself at his studio, and desired to sit for her por- 
trait. He instantly remembered having seen her in some of his 
excursions, when, with his sketch-book in his hand, he was noting 
down some fine snatches of scenery; and as the appearance of any 
thing living and lovely gives an additional charm to a landscape, 
the painter, like Gainsborough, in similar circumstances, had 
readily admitted her into his drawing. This circumstance, he said, 
had had its influence. On further acquaintance, he found that, 
besides personal charms, she had sensibility and wit. His respect 
for her did not affect his skill of hand, but rather inspired it, and 
he succeeded in making a fine portrait. The lady, Ann Edgar, 
the daughter of Peter Edgar, Esq. of Bridgelands, was much 
pleased with the skill, and likewise with the manners of the artist ; 
and about a month or so after the adventure of the studio, she gave 
him her hand in marriage: bestowing at once, an affectionate wife 
and a handsome fortune.”’ 


Sir Henry Raeburn possessed the first and secondary requisites 
for a painter. His portraits were eminently happy for their resem- 
blance to the originals. They were also distinguished by being 
always the most favourable that could be taken of the individual, 
and were usually expressive of character as well as features. Of 
his art in detail, and general occupations, it is thus said with 
much discernment : 


‘ His drawing was correct, his colouring rich and deep, and his lights 
well disposed. ‘There was something bold, free, and open in the whole 
style of his execution. The accessories, whether of drapery, furniture, 
or landscapes, were treated with elegance and spirit; yet without that 
elaborate and brilliant finishing which makes them become principals. 
These parts were always kept in due subordination to the human figures ; 
while of it, the head came always out as the prominent part. Animals, 
particularly that noble species the horse, were introduced with peculiar 
felicity; and Sir Henry’s equestrian portraits are perhaps his very best 
performances. ‘The able manner in which the animal itself was drawn, 
and in which it was combined with the human figure, were equally con- 
spicuous. 


“In private life, Raeburn was remarkable for his courteous and amia- 
ble manners, and his great domestic worth. While his painting-rooms 
were in George Street, and latterly in York Place, he resided in a se- 
qnestered villa called St. Bernard’s, near the village where he drew his 
first breath, then distant from, but now engrossed in, the extending city, 
—where he amused his leisure hours by the society of his children and 
grand-children, the cultivation of his garden, and the study of ship-build- 
ing, and some other mechanical pursuits, for which he had a liking. The 
hours between nine and four he almost invariably spent in his studio. He 
latterly found another kind of employment for his leisure, in planning 
out the environs of his little villa, which consisted of about ten acres, in 
lots for building, and in designing the architectural elevations of a little 
group of streets with which the ground was to be occupied. It may rea- 
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dily be supposed that in this task he manifested a superiority of taste, 
corresponding in some measure with his supremacy in another branch 
of art. The suburb which has arisen upon his property, and which was 
only commenced in his own lifetime, is accordingly conspicuous for the 
elegance displayed, both in its general arrangement and in its details; 
and has become a favourite residence with such individuals as do not 
find it necessary for professional reasons to live nearer the centre of the 
city.”’—vol. iv, pp. 125, 126. 


We now come to two individuals who were closely connected 
with the literature of Scotland during its glorious reign of late 
years— William Blackwood and Archibald Constable. The former, 
the originator of the magazine which bears his name, was born in 
Edinburgh in 1776, of parents who, though in humble circum- 
stances, were able to give him an excellent elementary education. 
At the age of fourteen he entered upon his apprenticeship as a book- 
seller in his native city, where he continued for six years. During 
this time he stored his mind with a large fund of miscellaneous 
reading, which was of great service to him in after life, giving 
another proof that youth is the season for that industry and those 
talents which will late in life meet the highest rewards. His habits 
of business, however, seem to have been the most conspicuous points 
in his life. His style for commercial correspondence was the sub- 
ject of frequent remark. 

Mr. Blackwood was employed for some time in Glasgow, for a 
short time afterwards as a partner with a bookseller in Edinburgh, 
and next in the antiquarian department of Mr. Cuthill’s business in 
London, where he placed himself for improvement. Returning 
again to Edinburgh, he set up on his own account in the same line. 
The catalogue of old books which he published in 1812, being the 
first of the kind in which the books were classified, and which re- 
ferred to a stock of uncommon richness and variety, continues till 
this day to be a standard authority for the prices of old books. 
But at this period, having become agent for several of the first 
London publishing houses, he threw a large share of his energies 
into this department of business. He removed from the old to the 
new town of his native city, to a shop which will become one of the 
most memorable localities connected with modern literary history 
in that ancient metropolis. He considered that something like the 
regeneration which the Edinburgh Review had given to periodical 
criticism might be communicated to monthly miscellaneous publi- 
cations. The Scots Magazine was equally flat and insipid with 
the same class of works in London; and the subject of this memoir 
is the person to whose energetic and original mind the renovation 
is to be attributed which has taken place in this department through- 
out the empire. 


“ The first number of Blackwood’s Magazine appeared in April, 1817, 
and, though bearing more resemblance to preceding publications of the 
same kind than it afterwards assumed, the work was from the first ac- 
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knowledged by the public to possess superior merit. The publishers of 
the elder magazines made an almost immediate, though indirect confes- 
sion to this effect, by attempts to put new and more attractive faces upon 
their publications, and stimulate the lagging energies of those who con- 
ducted them. The two young men who were chiefly engaged upon the 
work of Mr. Blackwood, having disagreed with him, were employed by 
Mr. Constable to take the charge of the Scots Magazine, which he, like 
others in similar circumstances, was endeavouring to resuscitate from 
the slumbers of a century. Mr. Blackwood was already more than inde- 
pendant of these gentlemen, in consequence of the aid which he was re- 
ceiving from other quarters; but bitter feelings had nevertheless been 
engendered, and these found vent, through the fancy of some of his new 
contributors, in the celebrated article in the seventh number of his ma- 
gazine, styled ‘“* Translation of a Chaldee Manuscript.” In this jew 
d’ esprit, the circumstances of the late feud, and the efforts of Mr. Con- 
stable to repair the fortunes of his ancient magazine, were thrown into a 
form the most burlesque that ever imagination conceived, though cer- 
tainly with very little of the ill nature which. the article unfortunately 
excited in the most of those who figured in it. In consequence of the 
painful feelings to which it gave rise, Mr. Blackwood cancelled it from 
all the copies within his reach; and it is now, consequently, very rarely 
to be met with. 

‘“ Blackwood’s Magazine, as already hinted, had not been in progress 
for many months, before it obtained the support of new and unexpected 
talent. Mr. John Wilson, already distinguished by his beautiful poetry, 
and Mr. John G. Lockhart, whose more regular, though perhaps less 
brilliant genius, has since found a fitting field in the management of the 
Quarterly Review, were at this time young men endeavouring to make 
their way to the Scottish bar. Having formed an attachment to Mr. 
Blackwood, they threw into his literary repertory the overflowing boun- 
ties of two minds, such as rarely rise singly, and much more rarely to- 
gether; and soon enchained the attention of the public to a series of ar- 
ticles not more remarkable for their ability, than for an almost unex- 
ampled recklessness of humour and severity of sarcasm. It is not to be 
denied that much offence was thus occasionally given to the feelings of 
individuals; but, in extenuation of any charge which can be rested on 
such grounds, it may be pointed out that, while Mr. Blackwood had his 
own causes of complaint in the ungenerous hostility of several of his 
cummercial brethren, the whimsical genius of his contributors had un- 
questionably found a general provocation in the overweening pretensions 
and ungracious deportment of several of their literary seniors, some of 
whom had, in their own youth, manifested equal causticity, with cer- 
tainly no greater show of talent. To these excuses must be added the 
relative one of politics. Mr. Blackwood frem the first touk a strong part 
with the existing Tory government, which in Edinburgh had been 
powerfully supported heretofore in every manner except by the pen, 
while the opposition had long possessed a literary organ of the highest 
authority. In treating, therefore, of some of tlie juvenile indiscretions 
of this extraordinary work, and those connected with it, we must, if wil- 
ling to preserve impartiality, recollect the keenness with which politics 
and political men were then discussed.”—pp. 484, 485. 
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We remember the sensation produced by the early numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine in Edinburgh, and believe such an impulse 
or excitement has never been witnessed, at least in that country, 
through literature. The anxiety to know and see what Blackwood 
said, was only exceeded by the speculation which Scott’s earlier novels 
set afloat. ‘he Magazine was most justly called Blackwood’s, for 
he at all times bore in his own person the principal share of its ma- 
nagement, while he alone deserved the name of having been its 
originator. The selection of articles, the correspondence with con- 
tributors, and other duties of editorship, were performed by him 
during seventeen years, with.a degree of skill which the success of 
the work can best testify. The great features of his character 
cannot be better pourtrayed than by the energies and the decision 
which pervaded every number of his magazine. To those who knew 
him personally, however, alone can be known the apparent ease and 
the want of ostentation which ever characterised him in his ma- 
nagement of such a weighty concern. 


«The magazine eventually reached a circulation not much short of ten 
thousand copies, and, while reprinted in North America, found its way 
from the publisher’s warehouse into every other part of the world where 
the English language was spoken. Notwithstanding the great claims it 
made upon his time, Mr. Blackwood continued till his death to transact a 
large share of business as a general publisher. Not long before that 
event, he completed the Edinburgh Encyclopedia in eighteen volumes 
quarto, and, among his other more important publications, may be 
reckoned Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, in eighteen 
volumes octavo. The chief distinct works of Messrs. Wilson, Lockhart, 
Hogg, Moir, Galt, and other eminent persons connected with his maga- 
zine, and some of the writings of Sir Walter Scott, were published by Mr. 
Blackwood. He also continued till the close of his career to carry on an 
extensive trade in retail bookselling. 

«“ Mr. Blackwood died, September, 16, 1834, after a painful illness of 
four months. His disease, a tumour in the groin, had in that time ex- 
hausted his physical energies, but left his temper calm and unruffled, and 
his intellect entire and vigorous even to the last. ‘He had thus,’ to 
use the language of his obituarist, ‘ what no good man will consider as a 
slight privilege—that of contemplating the approach of death with the 
clearness and full strength of his mind and faculties, and of instructing 
those around him by solemn precept and memorable example, by what 
means alone humanity, conscious of its own frailty, can sustain that 
prospect with humble serenity.’ ’”—vol. iv, pp. 485, 486. 


He was twice a magistrate of his native city, and in that capa- 
city distinguished himself by an intrepid zeal in the reform burgh 
management, singularly in contrast with his avowed sentiments re- 
specting constitutional reform. ‘ ‘The masculine steadiness and 
imperturbable resolution of his character, were impressed on all his 
proceedings.” 


Archibald Constable was born in the same year with the subject 
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of the last mentioned memoir, and is still more immediately con- 
nected with some of the most popular names in Scottish literary his- 
tory. The small body of ingenious and learned persons who in 1802 
originated the Edinburgh Review, placed it under the commercial 
management of Mr. Constable. But, not to mention a long list of 
illustrious writers, or books connected closely with his name, it will 
suffice for our purpose to extract part of what is said by Mr. Cham- 
bers regarding one individual and his manifold productions. 


« Mr. Constable and his partner published after 1813, all the poetical 
works of Sir Walter Scott, and the whole of his prose fictions (excepting 
the first series of the Tales of My Landlord) down to the year 1826. 
The vast amount of lucrative business arising from these publications, 
and others of nearly equal popularity and importance, produced in the 
subject of this memoir the sincere though erroneous conviction that he 
was a prosperous, and in one respect a wealthy man. He had never, it 
is true, possessed much free capital: he had scarcely ever known what 
it was to be exempt from difficulties for ready money; yet he could cal- 
culate for certain on the productiveness of several of his more important 
speculations, and he every day saw around him such a large and increas- 
ing amount of stock, that nothing less than the demonstration of figures 
could have given him greater assurance of his affluent condition. That 
demonstration unfortunately was wanting. Mr. Constable was no arith- 
metician. His mind was one of those which delight in forming lofty 
enterprises and ambitious schemes, but are too much engrossed with the 
glories of the ultimate object, to regard much the details by which it is 
proposed to be accomplished. For very many of his publications, the 
literary labourer was greatly overpaid ; in most cases he printed a much 
larger impression than was necessary, or, if the demand came nearly up 
to the supply, the benefits of success were lost upon an undemanded se- 
cond edition. He had a magnificent way of transacting every kind of 
business, seeming in general less to regard the merits of the matter in 
hand, than the dignity of his name and profession. Proceeding in this 
manner, rather like a princely patron of letters, than a tradesman aiming 
at making them subservient to his personal interest, Mr. Constable was 
easily led into a system of living greatly beyond his real means, and from 
which the pressure of no embarrassments, however severe, could awaken 
him. Another error, to which the steps were perhaps as natural and 
easy, was his yielding to the desires of his friend Sir Walter Scott, for 
money, and the means of raising money, as a fore-payment of literary 
labour. Both men were in some degree intoxicated by the extraordinary 
success they had met with in their respective careers, which seemed to 
aasure them against the occurrence of any real difficulty in any of the 
processes of worldly affairs; and, mutually supporting their common de- 
lusion, they launched without rudder or compass into an ocean of bank 
credit, in which they were destined eventually to perish. The reverence 
of the publisher for the author was not greater than was the confidence 
of the author in ‘the strong sense and sagacious calculations’ (his own 
words) of the publisher. Both afterwards discovered that they had been 
in a great measure wrong, as even the works of a Scott could only pro- 
duce a certain sum, while the calculations of Mr. Constable, though 
bearing the impress of an ardent and generous temperament, were not 
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conducted upon those rules which alone will enstre good results in com. 
mercial affairs. It is painful to reflect on the change which adversit 
brought over the mutual sentiments of these distinguished men. Mr, 
Constable lived to lament on a death-bed the coldness which the results 
of his bankruptcy had introduced into the mind of his former friend, and 
to complain (whether justly or not) that, if he had not been so liberal to. 
wards that friend, he might have still known prosperity. Sir Walter, on 
the other hand, lived to suffer the pain of pecuniary distress in con. 
sequence of the loose calculations of himself and his publisher, and to 
entertain, in his benevolent and tranquil mind, so changed a feeling re- 
garding that individual, as prevented him from paying the common re- 
spect of a friend to his remains, when, in the hour of calamity and sor- 
row, they were transferred to the grave.’’—vol. iv. pp. 499, 500. 


The biographer justly appreciates the character of Constable, 
when he says that a contempt for calculation, and a love of appro- 
bation (to call it by its gentlest name), animated him in most of his 
transactions. These lower mental operations blighted great powers 
of intellect, for which, as long as his credit was good, he received 
general commendation, and which is even yet allowed by all ac- 
quainted with his liberality of dealing, to have tended to elevate 


the literary reputation of his country. One of his great specula- 
tions remains to be noticed. 


“In the year 1835, Mr. Constable projected perhaps the most remark- 
able of all his undertakings—a Miscellany of Original and Selected 
Works, in Literature, Art, and Science, which he designed to publish in 
small fasciculi at one shilling, every three constituting a volume. Hav- 
ing marked the tendency towards a system of cheap popular reading, 
which was at this time very observable in the public mind and in the 
bookselling business, he had resolved to take advantage of the irresisti- 
ble impulse, for the reproduction of some of his best copyrights; calcu- 
lating securely that these, especially if mixed up with new productions 
from the pens of the best modern writers, would appropriate a large share 
of the patronage extended by the people to cheap works, while the vast 
sale that might be expected as a consequence of their humble price, could 
not fail to afford an ample remuneration to all concerned. The design 
was one worthy, in its daring novelty and its liberal promise, of a pub- 
lisher who, in almost all his enterprises, had shown a comprehensiveness 
of mind above his fellows. Nor can it be doubted that, if carried into 
execution with the whole powers of the original house, and the prestige 
which the name of Constable now carried to every British ear, it would 
have met with a success more than sufficient to redeem the fortunes of 
the establishment. Unfortunately the commercial distresses which 
marked the close of 1825, operated unfavourably upon a London firm 
with which Archibald Constable and Company were intimately con- 
nected, and at the close of the January of the ensuing year both were 
compelled to stop payment. The debts of the latter house were under- 
stood to be about a quarter of a million, for a considerable part of which 
Sir Walter Scott unfortunately stood responsible. The stock, in which 
the subject of this memoir was wont to contemplate an immense fund of 
dormant wealth, was consequently sequestered, and its real value, (espe- 
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cially on a peremptory sale) being very different from the apparent, it 
sufficed to discharge but a small part of the existing obligations.””—vol. 
iv, pp. 500, 501. 


We close our extracts from this large and valuable collection of 
Lives, with a few particulars concerning Thomas Telford, the emi- 
nent engineer, and constructor of public works. He commenced 
the world as a working stone-mason, and for a long time was only 
remarkable for the neatness with which he cut the letters upon 
grave-stones, that ‘‘ teach the rustic moralist to die.” This sort of 
occupation afforded him a number of leisure hours, which he spent 
in poring over such volumes as fell within his reach. Under these 
circumstances, he became a noted rhymster, and in one of those ef- 
forts, addressed to Burns, he hinted at his ultimate fate. Having 
proceeded to London in quest of employment, he had the good for- 
tune to be engaged under Sir William Chambers, in the building of 
Somerset-house. His merits had scope here, and were promoted, 
till he placed himself at the head of his profession. But it is al- 
lowed on all hands that his elevation was owing solely to his con- 
summate ability and persevering industry, joined with singular can- 
dour and integrity throughout his whole life. His works, many of 
them on a vast scale, are very numerous, and are to be seen in al- 
most every county of Great Britain. | 


‘The Menai bridge will probably be regarded by the public as the 
most imperishable monument of Mr. Telford’s fame. This bridge over 
the Bangor ferry, connecting the counties of Caernarvon and Anglesea, 
partly of stone and partly of iron, on the suspension principle, consists of 
seven stone arches, exceeding in magnitude every work of the kind in 
the world. They connect the land with the two main piers, which rise 
fifty-three feet above the level of the road, over the top of which the 
chains are suspended, each chain being 1714 feet from the fastenings in 
the rock. ‘The first three-masted vessel passed under the bridge in 1826. 
Her topmasts were nearly as high as a frigate, but they cleared twelve feet 
and a half below the centre of the roadway. The suspending power of 
the chains was calculated at 2016 tons. The total weight of each chain, 
121 tons. 

‘“‘ The Caledonian canal is another of Mr. Telford’s splendid works, in 
constructing every part of which, though prodigious difficulties were to 
be surmounted, he was successful. But even this great work does not 
redound so much to his credit as the roads throughout the same district. 
That from Inverness to the county of Sutherland, and through Caithness, 
made not only, so far as respects its construction, but its direction, under 
Mr. Telford’s orders, is superior in point of line and smoothness, to any 
part of the road of equal continuous length between London and Inver- 
ness. This is a remarkable fact, which, from the great difficulties he had 
to overcome in passing through a rugged, hilly, and mountainous dis- 
trict, incontrovertibly establishes his great skill in the engineering de- 
partment, as well as in the construction of great public communications. 


_“ Mr. Telford was not more remarkable for his great professional abi- 
lities than for his sterling worth in private life. His easiness of access, 
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and the playfulness of his disposition, even to the close of life, endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends, including all the most distinguished 
men of his time. For some years before his death, he had withdrawn 
himself in a great measure from professional employment, and amused 
his leisure by writing a detailed account of the principal works he had 
planned, and lived to see executed. Temperance, cheerfulness, and exer- 
cise, prolonged his life till September 9, 1834, when he died of a bilious 
disorder, at his house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, in the seventy- 


ninth year of his age. He was buried in Westminster Abbey.” —vol. 
iv, pp. 529, 530. 


Such is part of this enterprising man’s history; nor could these 
four volumes close with a better example. It is not too much to 
predict that this Dictionary of Lives, in which numberless instances 
of Scottish industry and integrity have been rewarded, as in the 
case of Telford, will stimulate many of the rising generation, and 
many yet unborn, to similar conquests; so that, we need not fear 
that the country for which Mr. Chambers has done so much in this 
publication, will fall from its already eminent character for adven- 


ture, on the only sure grounds where success is to be found, or from 
which fame can be transmitted. 





Art. 1V.—Panittha: or, Traditions of the most Ancient Times. By 
Wituram Howirr. London: Whittaker and Co. 1835. 


Wititram Howirr has thought the six or seven legends which 
these two volumes contain, worthy of certain prefatory remarks, 
that claim our attention for a little. He complains of a doctrine, 
which he calls most absurd, that has of late years been broached 
by certain critics, who when a work (of fiction, we presume, is 
meant) happens to be deficient in interest, have thought it an 
ample explanation of the cause of that deficiency to say—the au- 
thor has unfortunately laid the scene of his work beyond the range 
of our sympathies—it is too distant in time or in country. What 


then, he asks, becomes of the historic interest of the early books of 


the Bible? What becomes of Homer? What becomes of the most 
splendid productions of the ancients? They must, according to 
this doctrine, have ceased to stir the spirit and the blood of the 
living world. But itis not so. After putting other questions of a 
similar import, and saying what are not satisfactory solutions of the 
fact, he declares, and we think as regards most cases he is correct, 
that the interest spoken of depends not so much on the times, 
people; and manners, that are about us, as on the ground-work of 
the representations being laid in human nature, and their super- 
structure raised in a true knowledge of that love of the marvellous, 
the beautiful, the new, the magnificent, and the tender, which for 
ever haunts the human soul. If, therefore, a work comes before 
us that fails to seize upon our attention and to warm our hearts, 
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let us be sure. that it.is not because it is laid in this or that time— 
amid this or that people—but because it is not constructed in ac- 
cordance with the great principles of human nature ; or if it do not 
violate these, it is because it is too feeble to impel the secret 
springs of the heart, or too heavy to chmb up into the regions of 
the imagination. 

This is, we think, a doctrine which no one will object to, as 
holding true in every case, but such as we are about to notice; al- 
though the rule might have been as distinctly stated and much 
more succinctly, had he said, that every representation must be ac- 
cording to what the human mind recognizes as natural, and also equal 
to what human nature requires, ere it arrest and absorb the atten- 
tion—in other words, it must be in keeping with and be true to na- 
ture. The only exception we can perceive to the universality of this 
rule, respects some of the narratives of the Bible, where the deep in- 
terest excited in our bosom on their first or future perusal does not 
alone reside in an agreement with what we recognize as natural 
(for in the cases alluded to, the arresting statement is a matter of 
belief rather than understanding or perception of the truth), although 
in all such cases, in so far as human nature can appreciate the ss 
ject, there is a wonderful and perfect propriety, such as, were we 
conversant with all the bearings and capabilities of the case, would 
strike us as most natural and consistent. In the narratives of the 
Bible, wherever superhuman agencies are introduced, there is uni- 
formly so many surrounding circumstances and details of which man 
is a competent judge, and which are always, asif by an artless 
power, exhibited in the simplest and most effective manner, that the 
mind, even the most inexperienced mind, comprehends instantly 
their intense truth, and with ease admits the miraculous or autho- 
ritative parts; so that an accordance with the great principles of 
human nature may be observed in these superhuman events, be- 
yond that which they at first sight seemed capable of receiving or 
sustaining. For the mind, by the help of a masterly guide, will rise 
and expand from any given point, nor stop where dull probability 
would have interfered at the first. It is thus that we sympathise 
with the fabled creatures of Homer’s genius, or the genius of any 
other master of human nature. According to this view, it does not 
matter whether a writer builds upon the living spirit and real 
events of his own age, or goes far back into former centuries, pro- 
vided always that he who takes the latter course, not only does not 
violate, by his imaginary story, some stronger and better established 
principle than he addresses, and would build upon, but that by an 
art which seems artlegs, he communicates such a careering and 
were power to the régder, as courts and rivals the enchanter’s 
wand. . 

The author names several men of great genius who. have suc- 
ceeded in this enterprise; and of those who have dared to travel 
back to the earliest days of the world for subjects of imagination, 
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he mentions Milton, Byron, and some others. He now makes @ 
similar adventurous attempt; and where they have gone’in poetry, he 
essays to reach in prose. According to our opinion, he justly lays 
down the doctrine as to the possibility of carrying human sympa- 
thies back to the most ancient times, so as to make the present or 
any other generation participate in the humanities even of the pa- 
triarchs, or of the most renowned of the descendants of Adam. 
That few possess the talents for such a work, may be true, but 
that it is possible has been proved, and by none more illustriously 
than Milton. But our immediate business now is, to learn if Wil- 
liam Howitt has accomplished a similar achievement. That he is 
more than half persuaded of the success of his effort is proved by 
its publication ; that he is not a little anxious as to its reception by 
the public, is more than ordinarily manifest from the pains that he 
has taken in the preface to instruct us regarding the principles and 
rules that are applicable to the field he has chosen to cultivate; 
but that the whole is a signal failure must be still more palpable to 
every impartial person. That splendid descriptions of scenery, and 
much fine writing, are to be found in these pages, is true; though 
the sameness and mannerism are such as to fatigue the reader after 
he has got over one third of the first volume. But that there is 
anything like an observance of what human nature demands, or 
can sympathise with deeply in any one of the tales, is more than 
we have been able to experience. ‘The legends belong to a very 
remote antiquity in the history of the Israelites. Joab, Solomon, 
and other real personages are introduced, as also characters of still 
more ancient times. But to this we have no objection, were their 
conduct, language, and bearing, at all such as to lead us to feel an 
interest in what they are made to say or do. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they here act and speak so differently from that which we 
have been taught to understand of them, that offence or laughter is 
not unfrequently excited by the author’s attempts to represent them 
alive and moving. We cannot conceive any thing, for example, 
more unlike the simple majesty of Scripture narrative than the 
laboured and sounding tautologies to be found in these pages— 
than the prose run mad of the author, when he would coin speeches 
for a damsel in Israel of old. There is no truth of keeping, no 
nature observed, in plot or detail. Nay, in some of the legends 
there are direct violations of what we are taught from infancy to 
believe; and if so, how can we sympathise with the fiction? In 
some there are also introduced spiritual beings,in whom we can take 
no interest, but who, through the most careful attention on the part of 
the writer, neither speak nonsense, nor render them ridiculous. 
Pantika himself—he who is introduced as the narrator of all the 
tales, is by much the most engaging personage in the volume, to 
our taste; and he is so, because we are carried on by his auto- 
biography, as given in his “ Pilgrimage,” by easy and natural me- 
thods, from his first ordinary experiences of life, to more stirring 
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and highly imaginative scenes, without any contradictions or ab- 
surdities arresting the career of our sympathies. But, when we come 
to the next tale—the first legend which the veritable Pilgrim con- 
cocts for us, we are all adrift and sadly disappointed. 

In this most objectionable legend, to which we now refer, and 
evidently one of the most elaborate in the work, celestial and infer- 
nal spirits are abundantly introduced,; and it will at once be admit- 
ted that the task is not easy, when a man attempts to excite our 
sympathies respecting their fate, or even to put the parts of a 
dialogue into their mouths. ‘This legend is called the ‘“ Exile of 
Heaven,” in which it does not appear that the angels all fell at 
once, but that at least-there was one transgressor, of the name of 
Nichar who offended the Supreme, after Satan and his companions 
had received their doom. But this Nichar is an anomalous sinner 
amongst the heavenly hosts; for he had no purpose to offend his 
Maker, was ever afterwards most repentant, and indeed, is made 
to expiate his offence, by being condemned, fora long series of time, 
to wander through-the universe, shut out from heaven, and. is at 
last re-admitted. Can we feel an interest in such a being, whose 
conduct and manner of life cannot be appreciated by us, nay, who 
is represented in a manner that sets at nought all our established 
belief about the punishment of the transgressing angels, and about 
the only expiation for sin that we ever heard of? But we need 
not argue the point; for if any one takes a deeper interest in these 
volumes than our few observations convey, let them by all means be 
read, and judged of. We‘now give some extracts. Nichar, along 
with many heavenly spirits, stands upon the earth, and sees God 
form from the dust the human pair, and ‘his heart questioned 
with itself, whether woman might not have been made a more 
perfect creature.” 


“ Wrapped in this fascinating speculation, the amiable Nichar forgot, 
for a brief period, all the works of God’s creative hand, all the marvels of 
God’s consummate wisdom, which he had seen; the sublime prospects 
which they opened to his spirit were veiled as by a cloud, and the thought 
of the present perfectly absorbed him. He stood amid the shadowy foli- 
age of Paradise, by the very Tree of Life; and so concentrated was his 
spirit upon its object, that he heard not the jubilant shout, and the song 
with which the heavenly troop hailed the newly created pair, walking in 
their beauty : he heard not the rush, saw not the flash of their thousand 
Wings, as they rose and soared heavenwards in the train of the Ineffable 
Splendour ; but he stood, as if the same power which had given life and 
motion to the earthly pair, had fixed him for ever to the spot. The idea 
which his soul had conceived, was brighter tohim than the external 
creation; the impulse which he had allowed to move him, became speedily 
strong as his own being. He turned aside into a desert-place, beyond 
the precincts of Eden; he stooped to the earth—he moulded a form—he 
breathed into it his own breath: it was the work of a moment; and it 
arose a living, glowing, reasoning creature—the radiant reality of his- 
thought! He had seen the Almighty exert the spell of life, till it was 
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familiar to his vision: he had never inquired whether this power resided 
in any other spirit; but he beheld the truth now evidenced in his ow 
unconscions act, and he gazed in a transport of pride and joy, on the work 
of his hands. Her movement was to hima dream of delicious wonder. 
the sound of her voice was a trance of music to his ears; her thoughts 
came upon him more freshly than the breezesof heaven. ‘ Yon garden,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘is for the pair who are doubtless destined to a confined and 
humbled existence ;—the world, the free, wide world be thy abode! and 
he led her still farther from the boundaries of Paradise. For awhile he 
lingered to gaze upon her—to contemplate the perfection of her figure, 
the grace of her motion, the beauty of her countenance, the glowing 
purity of her complexion, the intelligence in her glance, the atmosphere 
of irresistible fascination which surrounded her; to drink in her tones of 
thrilling voice ; to admire the wondrous and harmonious power of thought 
alive within her; in a word, to experience the intoxicating rapture of a 
creator, who beholds for the first time the most glorious creature which he 
could shape in thought, set, by the act of his own will, livingly before him, 
splendid in intellect and perfect in form.’’—vol.i, pp. 107—109. 


Now these are fine sentences; but what do our sober readers 
know of the legend? Lilith is the name of the lady, thus easily and 
ambitiously made, and her maker is not a little disappointed, that 
when reaching the gates of heaven after such an exploit, he is not 
admitted. What can he do better, in the exile to which he is 
thence condemned, but seek for the work of his own hands, deter- 
mined to destroy her, and thus make some amends for his hasty 
act? A pretty sort of doctrine for a bad father! At length he 
finds her in most suspicious company—surrounded by a troop of 
ministering spirits, who dance around her to the sound of the most 
voluptuous music. , 


‘‘He knew instantly that they were not celestial natures. God’s chil- 
dren would not approach a being for whose creation a great Spirit was 
exiled from heaven; and rapid as is the intelligence of immortal essences, 
he was sure that already the tidings of his deed and of his fall were known 
in the farthest corners of the universe. He knew they could not be such, 
though they wore distantly their semblance, and as he drew near he saw, 
through their assumed beauty and brightness, the scars and the tarnish of 
hell; he saw on their plumes the indelible evidence of the indestructible 
fires; he saw the air of that misery which no disguise can conceal, no 
bravery subdue, no affectation of mirth obliterate; and he traced on their 
brows the brand of that malignancy, that burning bitterness of heart, 
which must for ever writhe under the memory of crushed ambition—shat- 
tered glory—lost felicity, and seek to vent itself in maledictions on God, and 
in the perdition of his creatures. He gazed on them in astonishment and 
indignation : astonishment at their audacity, which had led them to invade 
thus early and fearlessly this newly-created world ; and indignation that 
they should presume to claim fellowship with a life which he had designed 
to be so perfect and glorious. But if they regarded not God, were they 
likely to reverence himself? He marched hastily towards them, to drive 
them from their prize; to his astonishment they beheld him not with fear, 
but with joy. At once they raised a wild cry, clapped their hands in exulta- 
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tion, andadvanced rapturously to receive him. ‘ Welcome, Nichar! welcome, 
welcome, mighty angel ! thou noble friend and benefactor !’ they exclaimed. 
‘Thou hast opened to us a new and magnificent world, and hast placed in it 
a fair creature, worthy of our love and adoration. Welcome from the slave 
of Heaven to the free hearts of the free rangers of creation! Thou hast 
extended our regions ; thou hast boldly stretched out thy hand, and formed 
a new creature for our pleasure; thou art worthy to be a prince and a 
leader amongst us. Welcome, Nichar! welcome, mighty angel! to the 
world which we might have panted after in vain but forthee. Long had 
we watched its growth and progress to perfection; long had we hovered 
round it, and yearned to alight upon it; to cool our burning feet on its 
fresh bosom ; to bathe our tortured temples in its cool gales: but the 
spell of the starry tyrant was upon it, his invisible chain was around it, 
and we looked and longed in vain. Thou hast dared to shiver the chain; 
to annihilate the ban, and we are here to welcome and follow thee !’ 

“Had the God of heaven appeared before the confounded angel, and 
cast upon him some new sense of his anger, he could hot have been more 
blasted and dismayed,”—vol. 1, pp. 116—118. 


Our readers must, as we have already said, resort to the tale 
itself, if they desire more of it. But, is it not a pity that such 
talents as the author possesses should be wasted in this unproduc- 
tive, absurd sort of labour? The next tale is called, ‘“‘Ithran the 
Demoniac,” and is more human, but hardly more humane. We 
felt something like a shudder, when we read the account of the 
cause of his madness. He was a prophet, and the son of a pro- 
phet; and on the day of the annual expiation, when the children 
of Israel were in the wilderness, he was found a“ fit man” to take 
away the scape-goat, on whose head were laid all the sins of the 
tribes, by the High Priest. He was to go two days’ journey into 
the wilderness, but in his pride at being thought the “fit man,” he 
forgot food and sleep for the first day and night. He became 
hungry, then angry, and smote the goat. 


“The craving of hunger—the torture of thirst—the sense of my loss, 
the consciousness that several days must elapse before I should regain the 
camp, angered and appalled me. My frame was already debilitated and 
rendered irritable, by the effects of the famine, and of the strict fast pre- 
paratory to the day of expiation : in vain I all day looked out for water, for a 
wild fig, a date, a melon ;—there was nothing around me but burning sand. 
The goat, as well as myself, appeared exhausted. We went on and on;— 
the day seemed as though it would never end; toadd to my anguish, the 
ground was now everywhere covered with a prickly plant, which lacerated 
my feet, and filled them with its spines. A suggestion arose in me to return ; 
but my pride instantly rejected it ; and again I smote the goat, and we sped 
forward with increased exertion. The sun at length did set; and, to my 
joy, I saw some rocks before me :—but there was neither tree, nor herb, 
nor water. I tied the goat to a stone, and flung myself down in despair 
beneath the rocks. But if my body was spent, my mind was full of a bit- 
ter activity. A thousand troublous and depressing thoughts passed through 
me; the sense of my loss preyed on me: the vast distance I imagined my- 
self from men, terrified me; the goat lay and slept quietly before me. At 
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that sight my perturbation was aggravated tenfold. ~It could forget its 
pains ; but I, who suffered on its account, might not. I cursed the foolish 
pride which led me to undertake the enterprise. At this moment a thought 
arose—kill and eat. The horrible idea struck me like a thunder-clap ;—] 
started up, and walked hastily away to escape from it; but it pursued me, 
and to evade it by action, I loosed the goat, and endeavoured to drive it 
away. But it was too much fatigued ; it sank again on the ground. I had 
now, however, fulfilled my mission—I might return; but the view of the 
dreary boundlessness ofthe desert depressed my heart :—I despaired of ever 
recrossing it, and with a fond fatality, lingered near the goat. I endea- 
voured to fill my mind with a vivid sense of the enormity of the suggested 
crime; but, in spite of myself, my sense of the guilt grew less and less, 
and my appetite became furious. ‘What avail!’ I exclaimed, ‘at the 
price of my own existence, to spare a life which must soon be terminated!’ 
and drawing the knife from my girdle, I rushed on the goat, and plunged 
it into its neck. The blood spouted freely ; I thought not of Moses or his 
laws ; to me it was the stream of life—and pressing my parched lips to the 
wound, I drank with ravenous avidity. I was instantly seized witha 
delirious joy. I waited not for the life to depart ; but kneeling down, I 
feasted on the flesh. A spirit of triumphant intoxication, a whirl of extra- 
vagant transport possessed me ;—my vigour seemed restored tenfold ;—I 
sat and laughed over my victim. But the wickedness of thousands—the 
inspiration and madness of all crime and outrage, had passed into me from 


the dedicated animal, and I rushed away in its strength.’’—vol. i, .pp. 264 
—267. 


There is monstrous extravagance in this, and that which is 
horrible rather than awful. The last tale in the first volume, to 
which alone we shall further particularly refer, is much more con- 
sonant to our romantic feelings. ‘‘ Beeltuthma, the Desolate and the 
Faithful,” is a woman of Ammon, whose husband and whose 
father falls into the hands of Joab, David’s great captain. But our 
chief objection to this legend, and others that follow in the second 
volume, is, as stated above—that characters familiar to our highest 
admiration from childhood upwards, such as that of Joab, are here 
anything but sustained, and appear silly, repulsive, or unnatural, 
in such a manner that instead of the interest regarding them being 
heightened, enlarged, or made more tangible, one is glad to escape 
from the depreciating fiction, and find relief in rising to established 
and magnanimous sympathies. Here is a description of Joab, 
which we have not even found a distinct picture, much less one 
equal to our former conceptions of him. 


‘‘He was a man of a large and iron frame, as if made entirely of bone 
and muscle; and although apparently in the prime of life, his short black 
hair was grizzled as that of a warrior whose helm has pressed heavily 
and long on his brow. His features were bold, hard, and stern; they looked 
as though they had been accustomed to face the blasts of battle, and of the 
elements ; his beard curled short and black around his chin ; his lips were 
moulded as by the long habit of uttering high and absolute command ; there 
was no trace of softness breaking down their stern decision, and betraying 
the occasional prevalence of tender feelings ; and his eye flashed with @ 
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quick, dark glance, that denoted a prompt conception of his duty, and the 
most immoveable firmness of purpose.’’—vol. i, pp. 286, 287. 


Beeltuthma’s husband and father are in Joab’s castle, and about 


to be slain before her face by the relentless warrior. She pleads in 
vain for their lives, for he answers— 


«“*Woman, thou knowest not that the Lord has given the command to 
destroy you as a wicked and idolatrous race !’ 

““¢ Yea!’ she replied, casting her eyes on the floor, ‘1 know—I feel 
that your God is mighty, far mightier than our gods !—TI feel that our 
gods have abandoned us, or cannot defend us—but it was not so in past 
days. Our people grew, and spread, and their arms won safety and 
honour ;—but thy God is mighty and gracious to his people—forgive ! 
my lord! forgive! and let us worship thy God with thee; and let us be 
the lowest of his children :—surely he will pity and receive us!’ 

«The warrior cast a scornful smile at the supplicating woman, and said 
—‘ Can a heathen dog become a lion of Judah? No—no!—we ask not 
the worshippers of stocks and stones to come into the tabernacle of the 
Most High, bringing their vile images beneath their garments, and seated 
in their leprous souls, to defile his courts. Woman! I called thee not to 
weep, and weary me with thy words, but to see what God has decreed for 
every rebellious idolater.’ 

‘* He waved his hand, and the heavy crimson curtain, which Beeltuthma 
had not observed drawn across the tower, was rolled back, and she beheld 
her husband and father standing in their chains, and on each hand an armed 
man. At the sight, she leapt to her feet, and with clenched hands and 
terror-fixed eyes gazed upon them. Their countenances were pale with 
strong emotion ; but they stood firm, and untouched with fear ; their eyes 
turned on Beeltuthma with an expression of boundless and eternal tender- 
ness. 

“ At a sign from Joab, forth flashed the swords of their keepers;— at 
another, their swords were raised, and waited but the permission to smite, 
when Beeltuthma, starting as from a dream, sprang forwards to embrace 
them. Her steps were arrested by her guards: and once more flinging 
herself at Joab’s feet, she cried frantically—‘ Kill me! kill me first! Let 
me not see the deaths of my kindred!’ 

‘“‘ She was startled in the midst of her agony of appeal bv a voice behind 
her, and by the eye of Joab, which, with a troubled light, was directed 
towards the place whence the voice came. She arose, and beheld an aged 
man, whose countenance was fixed on that of Joab with the severity of an 
indignant judge. The old man was clad in a coarse woollen robe, bound 
with a broad leathern girdle, and leaned on his staff in the extremity of 
years. His hair and beard were white as snow, and his countenance was 
full of that spiritual dignity, that bows the mind of the beholder in pro- 
found veneration. At his back stood two youths, in the strength and 
bloom of early manhood, and clad in the same simple garb as tle aged 
stranger.’ —vol.i, pp. 3386—338. 


This interposition is by a prophet, who chides Joab severely for 
his cruelty, and threatens him. He also speaks most comforting 
words to the woman of Ammon, and the tale closes as we wish all 
romances to end, but without effecting that over our feelings of 
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sympathy and interest, which the author hopes and thinks he hag 
done. Besides the conception of the incidents and development of. 
the plot, the style in which these are dressed is quite the reverse of 


that primitive and imaginative grandeur which the ancient He- 
brew writers were masters of. 





Art. V.—The Stranger in America: comprising Sketches of the Man- 
ners, Society,and National Peculiarities of the United States. Ina 


Series of Letters to a Friend in Europe. By Francis Ligper. 2 Vols. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1835. 


THESE are gossipping, rambling letters, but brilliant and talented. 
Give the author but the slenderest fact, the smallest peg, and he 
will hang upon it a world of sentiment, observation, and knowledge. 
He is chargeable with speaking too much of himself—vwith telling us 
too often what he knows, and where he has been. There is also 
sometimes such a well-turned point or finish given to the history of 
his adventures, that one is apt to charge him with indulging in the 
traveller’s licence. Nevertheless, in so far as regards a picture of 
some American features, we believe his expressions not to be more 
liberal than just and faithful. Of the many works which we have 
lately read, that have been devoted to the description of the same 
country and people, not one of them seems to have been so com- 
pletely the result of experience and observation as the present, in so 
far as it goes. Some of them have been more excursive as respects 
localities, and given a minute detail of a greater number of facts and 
objects, but none of them have so clearly generalized the mass of 
individual circumstances here referred to, and afforded such a speak- 
ing portrait of that which he writes about. One thing may be de- 
clared unhesitatingly of these volumes : he who reads any one of the 
letters they contain, will be loath to part with them until he has 
gone through the whole ; at the same time, a cheerful, kindly feel- 
ing will insensibly steal over the reader’s mind, putting him in love 
with the author, and on good terms with mankind. A work that 
can thus engage and mend the heart, is not to be met with every 
day ; and whenever such results belong to its perusal, it matters lit- 
tle by what means they have been brought about, whether by fic- 
tion, exaggeration, or truth. 

In his first letter, the author shrewdly distinguishes between two 
kinds of silly travellers, that from time to time visit America. The 
one class arrives with a prejudiced opinion against the country, and 
with a very high one in favour of themselves. However ignorant 
they may be,.as soon as they set foot on American ground, they are 
initiated into all the branches of human industry and knowledge, 
understand the principles of every occupation, and are judges of all 
sciences, arts, and institutions. Flippancy and dogmatism are the 
characteristics of such gentry. They speak of every thing they see, 
and of very many things which they have not seen, and forthwith 
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publish their ignorant, foolish, and misleading conclusions to the 
world, where few are at pains thoroughly to inform themselves. 
The other class of commonplace travellers arrives with an opinion 
equally ready, but enthusiastically in favour of the country—ex- 
pecting to find heroes and matchless citizens arm and arm with 
pure philanthropists and never-sullied politicians. The stage pone 
is easy to depict; indeed the author undertakes to foretel, of every 
European who arrives in America, what he will think and say of 
the country a year afterwards, provided he will fairly confess, on his 
arrival, what he expects to find. Such we believe is a correct esti- 
mate of the generality of European travellers who have written in 
the United States, of the new world. 

The author professes to be distinct from either of the classes al- 
luded to. He lays claim to a general and varied knowledge of 
mankind in many countries. He endeavours to take things as they 
are. He finds, as elsewhere, that the Americans have their good 
and bad points. His habits and occupations have afforded him 
the opportunity of collecting more materials, as he conceives, than 
perhaps any foreigner ever had the disposition or opportunity of 
doing ; whilst his long residence there, together with other causes, 
have rendered him intimately acquainted with the whole social life 
of the people. Now, all this we are inclined to allow to be the 
author’s due; founding our persuasion on his being the editor of 
the Encyclopedia Americana, and on the testimony of the work 
before us. : 

It is a fine observation, which the author advances and illustrates, 
that the great interest of the American United States lies in their 
institutions. You may observe at once in this country, some of 
the boldest applications of principles the most recently developed, 
and the first manifestations—the first pulsations, so to speak—of 
those principles of life which lie at the bottom of every political 
society. But, of course, it is not to be expected within the com- 
pass of a very moderately sized work, like the one before us, that 
this great country, its institutions, and the true state of its civili- 
zation, can be attempted to be shewn. ‘The author only pretends, 
after having made a trip from Philadelphia to Niagara, to write 
some letters on subjects, as they may happen to recur,to his mind, 
on recalling the events of his journey. And yet, many of his sub- 
jects have as little to do with the United States, as monarchy has 
with a republic. 

The Americans, it is here remarked, are the least excitable of 
mankind, and eminently qualified for a government of law. The 
author argues, that there never was a nation so fitted for it, and so 
calculated to solve a number of difficult political problems, descend- 
ing as they do from Britain, to which all those great ideas are 
owing, the realisation of which forms the aim of all the political 
struggles on the European continent, and which the historian will 
single out as the characteristic features of the present age—that 
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great nation which alone sends along with its colonies a germ of 
independent life. 


‘‘ Descending, as the Americans do, from this nation, which seems to 
have civil liberty in its bones and marrow, and situated as they are ina. 
boundless country, allowing scope to the boldest enterprise without caus- 
ing discontent and political friction, (which in countries closely populated 
cannot be avoided)—at a great distance from Europe and all her intricate 
questions and diplomatic influences, yet blessed with the civilization of 
that part of the world by means of the all-uniting sea, over which they 
have thrown their flying bridges, the fleet messengers of the Atlantic, con- 
ductors and reconductors of civilization; and, in addition to all these ad- 
vantages, possessed of their calm and sedate disposition—truly, if they are 
not made for a government in which the sway of the law alone is acknow- 
ledged, then tell me what nation is or was so. As a thousand things co- 
operated in ancient Greece to produce that unrivalled state of perfection in 
which we find the fine arts to have been there—a happy constellation of 
the most fortunate stars—so a thousand favourable circumstances concur 
-in America, to make it possible that a far greater amount of liberty can 

be introduced into all the concerns of her political society than ever was 
possible before with any other nation, or will be at any future period, yet also 


requiring its sacrifices, as the fine arts with the Greeks required theirs.” — 
vol. i, pp. 39—41. 


These are sanguine views ; and as strange things have occurred 
as that they should be found but short-sighted after all. Still it is 
true that the Americans have already solved certain political pro- 
blems, which formerly were considered chimerical; as an instance, 
the keeping of that immense country without a garrison, may be 
given. But for such accomplishments, it was necessary that they 
should descend from the English—should begin as persecuted colo- 
nists, severed from the mother country, and yet loving it—should 
have a vast and fertile continent, possessing unrivalled means of 
internal communication—should be distant from Europe—and 
should be mostly Protestants. Without these and other peculiar 
circumstances, the political principles developed here cannot be 
applied to nations differently situated. or, as the author says, 
politics is civil architecture, and a poor architect indeed is he who 
forgets three things in building: the place where the edifice is to 
be raised, the materials with which it has to be built, and the 
object for which the structure is erected. Such views seem to us 
not more sound and sagacious, as respects England and America, 
than complimentary, as coming from a native of Prussia, which the 
author declares himself to be. 

He leaves Philadelphia for New York by a Delaware steam-boat, 
and gives an account herewith connected of American manners and 
customs, which sounds curious in our ears. For example, on learn- 
ing that he was going to the above-mentioned city, a shower of 
letters came in upon him from all sides, as if epistolary matter 
had broken loose from the clouds: and all this was from entire 
strangers. Even bundles of band-boxes are not unfrequently en- 
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trusted to travellers, all being alike ready to solicit the favour and 
undertake the duty—America being the only civilized country in 
which no law exists, prohibiting private persons from carrying sealed 
letters. The lounging habit of the people—their eagerness to 
read, and their consequent taciturnity, which are easily exemplified 
in steam-boat travelling, are here spoken of. What a country for 
steam-boats! When in Buffalo, he asked the captain of one, 
where he was going, ‘“ To Chicago,” was the answer. ‘‘ How far 
is that?” “‘ Eleven hundred miles by water,” he replied :—half the 
way across the Atlantic! And this he said in a tone in which a 
waterman on the Thames would answer a similar question, as,‘ To 
Greenwich, sir.” The canals and rail-roads of the United States 
are no less indicative of the enterprise than the strength and sta- 
bility of the Union. The restlessness of the people, their eagerness 
after improvement, the wonderful ramifications in the division of 
labour amongst them, must enter into the account, when causes are 
assigned for the rapidity with which the nation has risen to great- 
ness. When speaking of another source of prosperity, viz. emi- 
grants, we have the following characteristic detail :— 


‘A German emigrant generally remains in a large city only as long as 
he cannot help it; his great and laudable desire is always to get a farm, 
and to own it. ‘The Irish are, in this respect, very different; they prefer 
the cities, and wherever you meet with a populous place in the United 
States—I do not only speak of the Atlantic cities, but also of those in the 
interior, such as Albany, Utica, Cincinnati, Louisville—you are sure to find 
a great number of poor Irish in and about it. ‘The German, as I said, pushes 
on; if he has not the means to proceed immediately to the west, and must 
take his temporary abode in a large place, it is only in order to save, as 
soon as he possibly can, the requisite sum to carry him and his family to 
those parts of the Union where land is cheap and fertile. Here again he 
has not, perhaps, the means to purchase a few acres, though government 
sells public lands for the low price of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. If this isthe case, he will first work for another farmer, never, how- 
ever, losing sight of his main object, the having of a farm to himself. As 
soon as he has it, he loves it as a German trooper loves his horse; it be- 
comes his ‘ all in all,’ so that he sometimes forgets the proper mental 
education of his offspring. Scotch emigrants, I imagine, generally arrive 
here provided with sufficient means to begin farming immediately ; and it 
is very interesting to see how the Scotch and Germans—among whom I 
count the Alsacians, since they are French in a political sense only—al- 
ways show their national predilections wherever the wide west offers them 
a fair chance of displaying it. ‘The Scotch uniformly select hilly parts of 
the country, and dearly love their dairies. Germans prefer the waterside; 


they settle upon land bordering upon rivers and creeks.’’—vol. i, pp. 84 
87. , 


The author, at his landing on the wharf in New York; from Phila- 
delphia, found several groups of German emigrants just arrived ; 
and he takes occasion, amongst many other observations, to speak 
as follows :— 





—— > 
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‘T saw something whilst looking at these emigrants in New York of 
which [ had not been reminded since I had left the European continent * 
* * *  * So you may see in Italy, Spain, France, and, though ve 
rarely, at times in Germany, the friendly service performed by the lowest 
classes in-the streets, of freeing one another from uninvited personal at- 
tendants. 

‘* T will mention to you a fact, one of those apparently trifling yet cha- 
racteristic facts which ought never to pass by unnoticed, that so long as I 
have been in England or the United States J have never seen that peculiar 
movement of the shoulders and upper parts of the body which indicates a 
molestation by those animals with which Marius said the then Roman state 
was infested, when he coarsely, but justly compared it to a ragged cloak 
found by a peasant on the road. England has not only succeeded in free- 
mg herself from wolves and boars, but also other animals of prey, nearer 
man. And, believe me, British cleanliness is intimately connected with 
British strength and beauty, British liberty, British public welfare and in- 
dustry, both as consequence and cause, just as Neapolitan, Portuguese, and 
Russian sloth is closely connected with the civil worthlessness of those 
nations. But I am getting upon one of my hobbies, the great importance 
of national cleanliness, and, therefore, shall forthwith break off. 

‘In like manner as I was astonished when I saw the worn-down, wea- 
ther-beaten, ruined figure of the Moreote women, and compared it with that 
of the German peasant woman, so the brown, care-worn faces, the bent 
figures, the muscular arms and dark hands, the soiled dresses of the poorer 
sort of the female German emigrants, surprised me to-day, when compar- 
ing the latter to the women of this country. They look like other beings: 
verily, verily, one feels inclined to stop and meditate upon those govern- 
ments, which, though they have acted for centuries on the principle that 
they have a right and are bound to interfere with the private concerns of 
the subjects, yet leave such great numbers of human beings in so backward 
a state of civilization. And I have thought of the smoky huts I have seen 
in Mecklenburg, and the small amount and incipient state of ideas which 
move the mind oftheir inhabitants. I could not help thinking of the Bo- 
hemian peasant, of the farmer in some parts of France, of Russia, Poland, 
Portugal—what progress in any branch have they made for centuries and 
centuries? In mental cultivation? or in common industry, or mere phy- 
sical comfort, or religion, or social refinement ?”—-vol. i, pp. 96—98. 


In America, you never see a woman working in the field, says 
the author, except with some German or Dutch farmers, and even 
then, but rarely. The servants in the northern and middle States, 
he also declares, are better educated than those in Europe. They 
have also a more independent and a higher moral opinion of them- 


selves. ‘I'he respect which all classes pay to the tender sex in 
America, is proverbial. 


“‘ The Americans are not a race of French agility, and, therefore, cannot 
be expected to show that pliant pcliteness toward women which depends, 
in a great degree, upon this peculiar quality ; they are not easily excitable, 
and, consequently, not versatile in conversation; they, therefore, cannot 
show that quick politeness which depends upon this inventive brightness 
of the moment; but they are essentially and substantially polite, ready 
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to serve a woman, of whatever class, and to show the greatest regard to 
the female sex in general. 

“ You probably recollect the doleful story which Mr. Stuart relates of his 
back seat in the stage coach. I do not doubt his account in the least; it is 
in perfect keeping. I have seen a hundred times a woman enter a stage- 
coach, wait, without saying a word of apology, until a gentleman had re- 
moved from a back seat, and then, with equal silence, place herself in the 
vacated situation. Here I must observe that, in my opinion, an American 
lady accepts with greater nonchalance any act of politeness than the women 
of other countries; by which they imprudently deprive their social life 
of much of its charm. A smile, a friendly glance, a gentle word—who 
cares for holding the stirrup if he cannot expect thus much. Yet, as you 
may imagine, there are many sweet and lovely exceptions. Women be- 
longing to the industrial classes‘in America, I have observed to be, in com- 
parison with those of a similar rank in other countries, particularly. im- 
perturbable by politeness, perhaps owing to a certain shyness ; and perhaps 
it is more observed because. you are brought more into contact with peo- 
ple of all classes in this country than in others; for here all the world 
travels, the richest and the poorest, the blackest and the whitest. How 
often have I handed a lady into the stage-coach, or picked up a handker- 
chief, or handed her some dish at dinner, when travelling, without receiving 
as much as a word in return.” —vol.i, pp. 106—108. 


Our author has a great deal to say of female beauty, virtues, and 
accomplishments. He must be an admirer of the sex to no ordi- 
nary extent. He describes the fair of various eountries, but after. 
all declares, that English beauty outstrips the whole, and that the 
higher the class in England, the greater the beauty, whilst 'the 
aristocracy ‘of other European nations is far from forming the 
handsomest part of the inhabitants. Of the American ladies, 
brightness of mind is a general attribute; but as to their beauty, 
they look better in the street than in the ball-room. There are 
more pretty girls here than in any other country, but fewer of those 
imposing beauties than are met in Europe. As wives, they are ex- 
emplary, there being few unhappy marriages in the pont and 
as to charity, they not only give, but they undergo considerable 
personal trouble in compliance with their benevolent disposition. 

Some of the letters, as before stated in this work, and the best too, 
have not the slightest concern with America, and we cannot dis¢o- 
ver why they should have a place here rather than any where else, 
unless to swell the size and price. Perhaps the author thinks them 
too good to be lost; but we should presume a stranger in America 
can have no cause to complain of lack of materials to fill any two 
volumes, especially one like the present writer, who professes. to 
have enjoyed unusual opportunities for observation. His Albanian. 
Beauty—his Reminiscences of Death at Sea, of Waterlooj&c.; we: 
pass over as out of place, in a work professing to be devoted to the 
United States. We take him up on the subject. of American 
cookery. He remarks that they have very small churches and OX ger 
ceedingly. large markets. mites ce 
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‘‘ In general, it may be said that American cookery has somewhat en: 
grafted the French upon the English, the capital dish of which is roast 
beef, all others being secondary; in the same way as the English tall 
hanging capital punishment, and all the rest of punishments secondary. 
However, honour to English cookery! No other nation has found out how 
to treat meat in its proper style, 

‘The Americans have the finest materials for a plentiful and savoury 
table, some of which do not grow at all, or not so plentifully, in Eurepe; 
for example, tomato or the egg-plant ; and much might be done, were not 
cookery allowed to goon in its old way, but received proper attention 
from reflecting people. Ido not mean to say that they ought to imitate an 
acquaintance of mine, who goes, when first the oysters appear, from shop 
to shop, and selects among bushels of them but one, and the only perfect 
one among the bushels, in each shop; but I do mean to say, that health 
and many other considerations require that proper attention be given to 
the subject.” —vol. i, pp.226, 227. . ! 


The Americans are noted for eating quickly, and devouring in- 
stead of dining; and our author observes, that when on board a 
steam-boat, people always eat faster, the faster the machine goes; 
the engine producing the sensation of quickness and bustle upon 
the mind, which with this general impression on the sensorium, 
cannot avoid imparting it to the nerves of the hands and the lower 
jaw. A more interesting discussion to us is raised by the author, 
on the question, Why is it that the Americans have so few inven- 
tive and original writers—so few like Washington Irving, who can 
shew an independent character of their own? There is much in the 
reasons here given ; we shall in part extract them, to account for this 
national defect. Yet the author seems not to go to the root of the 
matter. He has before stated, that the people are great readers, 
and it is well known that even English trashy books have a rapid 
sale there, when their own native writers are neglected, unless their — 
works be published in England first, and have received the stamp 
of English approbation. Nay, the very professed critics and re- 
viewers in America, concern themselves with any thing rather than 
their native writers. There are great and new materials for the 
mind to work upon in every young country; especially such as the 
one we are speaking of, and yet, as the author states, originality 
comes more difficult to its inhabitants, than to any other people. 
But why ? | . 


‘‘ There are numerous reasons, which it would take me more time to 
enumerate, than you would be willing to grant me. Some of the most 
important, in my opinion, are the vastness of the country, which gives in- 
deed to many, a field of laborious enterprise and occupation ; but it neces- 
sarily induces also the population to scatter over vast extents, which ren- 
ders the whole book trade very difficult and different to what it is in central 
Europe, or England, France, and Germany. Our ‘ enterprising pub- 
lishers’ have it not in their power to ‘ encourage’ authors so ‘liberally’ 
as a Paris or London Murray can do. ‘Then there is before them a whole 
nation, having a long start a-head, which speaks the same language, and’ 
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in which a whole literature has already gone through all the successive 
stages of itsdevelopment. Originality, therefore, comes more difficult to 


Americans than perhaps to any other people. None was ever before placed 
in the same situation with regard to this point. 


‘« Besides, nations are like individuals; they cannot do every thing at 
the same time. The Germans did not at once fight the pope, fathom the 
depths of philosophy, bid the sun stand still and the earth march, send 
Humboldt to South America, compose Don Juan, and produce Faust. The 
constitution of the United States is a charter which requires much and ‘a 
gradual development —enough to occupy whole generations. For the pre- 
sent, the two great objects which engage the main activity of the nation, 
are material and mechanical improvement (in which I include the obtain- 
ing of capital) and the development of politics. It is a young country, 
placed in a very peculiar situation, by the side of the most civilized and 
oldest nations, and, therefore, has to direct at once its attention to a thou- 
sand things more directly connected with the well-being of society, than 
polite literature or the fine arts. The United States have, in some re- 
spects, to introduce, sow, plant, and raise what other nations gained slowly 
in the course of centuries.’’—vol. i, pp. 281—283. 


The second volume of these letters begins with a long rambling 
account of the various ways of travelling, in which the author throws 
off his thoughts with-admirable ease, jumps from country to coun- 
try, intersperses anecdotes, and beautiful little philosophizings, in a 
way peculiar to himself. There is, for many pages, little or nothing 
about America, although we marked the speaking fact, that one 
may travel hundreds of miles, or live a long time in that country, with- 
out ever meeting a beggar. Of the anecdotes connected with the 
subject of the different modes of travelling, we have a laughable one 
of Frederic William I., King of Prussia, who liked a joke, though 
it might be a rude one. Overhearing a peasant, one day, saying to 
his companion, “that if he were the king, he would not move other- 
wise than in a sedan,” his Majesty, stepping forward, said, ‘‘ You 
shall try it.” The peasant stepped in, but the king had ordered the 
bottom to be taken out, and the carriers being commanded to run 
over uneven and rough ground, the poor fellow got his shins sadly in- 
jured. When they halted, the king asked him how he liked the 
royal conveyance, ‘“ Uncommonly, sire, uncommonly,” answered 
he, “only, to say the truth, if it were not for the honour, it would 
be almost like walking.” But we agree with the author, that to 
travel in a sedan must be abominable; the idea of seeing men la- 
bouring unly to move one’s skeleton and flesh, must be a great 
deal more fatiguing than walking, providing one has the use of his 
limbs. Intimately connected with the subject of travelling, are 
canals, of which America can boast so highly. When speaking of 
the Grand Canal, which the author calls a clamp that fastens 
the west of the Union to the east and north, and one of the great 
Zephons which equalizes prices and wages in that vast. country, 
cementing also its political condition, and exhibiting one of the 
greatest monuments of man’s conquering superiority over matter— 
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he adds, that perhaps it will be outstripped by the communication 


which Pennsylvania is leading over mountains and through valleys, 
westward to the Ohio:— 


‘* These immense canals send branches into many directions, by which 
they are connected with navigable rivers, lakes, and roads, nor is this 
system by any means completed. Branch canals and rail-roads are con. 
tinually adding; nay, rail-roads are building along the canal, asif there 
‘were no end to American activity. Thus the building of a rail-road from 
Albany to Utica will soon begin, the company being already incorporated. 
Could but a little of this quickness in practical perception, and boldness 
in embarking in the most daring enterprises, be engrafted upon German 
steadiness and thoroughness, it would produce fine fruits indeed. But 
it must be remembered, how different an aspect all Germany would pre- 
- sent, were she not chopped into pieces, and could enterprise as freely 

“work its way into all directions as in this extensive and untrammelled 

country. 

‘“* When the canal was first opened, farmers whose property lay close to 
this great blood-vessel of the state, had their own barges to earry their 
produce to advantageous markets; but the navigation of all kinds, for 
goods and passengers, who required good accommodations, became within 
a short time so brisk, that private navigation, if I can use this expression 
as contradistinguished to company navigation, soon ceased. There are 
yet many proprietors of single barges, but they make a business of canal 
navigation; no farmers, as I understand, have any longer boats for their 
own use.—You know that the State derives a very great revenue from 
this source. 

“It is interesting to see how this easy intercourse makes, we might 
almost say, one place out of many habitations, at distances from one an. 
other, which would otherwise be considered great. It is likewise worthy 
of attention, that, whereas in the common course of things, the vender is 
usually stationary and the buyer goes to him; here, on the other hand, as 
in the primary stages of society, the seller moves from place to place—a 
way of trafficking which extends to the smallest details; it is, if you 
choose to call it so, an aquatic peddling. 

“Even knowledge is brought in this way within the reach of the in- 
habitants of detached houses, by floating circulating libraries. On the 
Mississippi this system of hawking has been extended, in some branches, 
stillfarther, There are on that river several floating companies of actors. 
They sail in their flat boats, fitted up for theatres, from plantation to 
plantation, perform and break up when their receipts do not warrant a 
longer stay. The Chapman family were the first who conceived the 
clever idea of leading Thalia to the door of every spectator, instead of. 
calling him to her temple, and of teaching Melpomene to lead an amphi- 
bious life. Here, then, the scarcity of population produces a similar 


effect to what results in some parts of China, from over-population.”— 
vol. i, pp. 33—36. 


The writer more than once discusses the variety of character 
and habits which the emigrants from the different nations of 
Europe possess and preserve, after settling in America; and shows 
himself a master in the discernment of human nature under its 
various modifications. _ Italians and T’rench never give up the hope, 
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he tells us, of returning to their native country. Germans, En- 
glish, Scotch, and Irish, assimilate much easier with the Ameri- 
cans. The natural talent of the first of these four nations, to ac- 
quire a foreign language, may contribute to this facility. The cir- 
cumstances of the three last need not be pointed out. As regards 
the Irish, however, he marks a striking peculiarity. _ He says, that 
they clan more together than the others: for though desirous of 
becoming Americans, which any alien may do, after five years” re- 
sidence, by taking, the citizen’s oath, they are also desirous of re- 
maining Irish. He endeavours to account for this mixture of 
feeling, carried as it is to an improper extent, and not unfrequently 
the source of disturbances at elections. 


“ What are the reasons that the Irish in this country clan more toge- 
ther than the emigrants of any other nation? I believe they are three- 
fold. First, more Irish than people of other countries come to the 
United States, and, as I think I have observed in a previous letter, they 
have a predilection for large cities, so that they remain in greater num- 
bers together. Secondly, the Irish feel that they have been wronged. in 
their country ; they have in a degree been driven from it; the feel- 
ings with which they look back to it are, therefore, of a more intense 
character than they would otherwise be; or, if this be not the case, they 
feel among themselves the strong tie of bearing one common. wrong. 
Thirdly, they are encouraged to this clanship by party men; their. Irish 
feelings are flattered and excited, in order to win them; they are called 
upon as Irish, in order to gain their votes, which become, in some quar- 
ters of large cities, or, indeed, in some whole counties, at times, very im- 
portant, when, otherwise, the parties might be nearly balanced.’’—vol. 
li, pp. 43, 44. 


We wish that we could find room for all that this lively writer so 
charmingly says of home-sickness, of adopted homes, of love of 
country, &c. Foreigners may learn the idiom of their new and be- 
loved home, they may acquire the skill of writing it well, and yet 
they will feel the leaden weight of a foreign language, when they 
come to utter that which is dearest to their hearts. Hear how 
touchingly he descants upon this idea! 


“ A foreigner, such as I have mentioned, may accustom himself to 
a foreign climate and foreign people; he may win friends among them 
as dear as any he h:s at home, for whom his heart would yearn, 
should he be separated from them. He may b2 gay and feel well with 
them, and yet there will remain a soreness in his heart, which nothing 
on earth can heal. As the pious Mussulman turns, in his prayer, to- 
wards the sacred city, wherever he may be, so is the inward. eye of 
an exile steadily turned to his country. The lightning can change the 
needle, and cause it to deviate from its true direction; but no power 
can change the magnet of his heart, or cause it to turn from its true 
point; it will fixedly show to his country. Ye who have the power, 
exile not! An exiled man isasick man. As the face of the sunflower 
follows the life-imparting beams of the heavens, from east to west, 
and when it cannot imbibe any longer the rays cf the glorious orb, 
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on its head, so follows the eye of an exile the light of his coup. 
“ And with him it is that hospitality finds its true valuation. Not 
the hospitality of common good-breeding, or of vanity, but the hospitality 
‘of genuine feeling, which makes him feel more at home, and says to him, 
‘Come and be one of us;’ which writes on the tablet of his mind, 
‘Good men feel alike everywhere; there is a church-universal of gene. 
rous feeling and true kindness.’ ”—vol. ii, pp. 56, 57. 

The author, naturally, oft returns to speak of German emigrants, 
A more liberal and kindly writer we never met with; we might 
add, nor a better informed one. And yet he loves his native coun- 
try with an enthusiastic patriotism, not with that cold philoso- 
phizing temperament that cares not where his lot may fix him, 
and who is for ever unseemingly boasting that he is a citizen: of 
the world. With all his warmth of heart, however, his opinons are 
singularly enlightened and impartial. Whoever has studied widely 
national character, must be satisfied with the following discrimi- 
native doctrines. 

‘‘The German, the boldest of all in science and knowledge, is slow 
when he comes to acting ; I mean the German who has not left his coun- 
try, where, by its peculiar state of politics, brisk practical activity is so 
much cramped in its operation. When he sees other countries, and has 
free intercourse with their inhabitants, he generally finds his way uncom- 
monly well: for though the German has, as things now stand, originally 
not much of a practical disposition, his versatility of mind is very great; 
which is proved as much by the truly noble height of criticism. to which 
German science elevates jtself—because it requires his entering into all 
the views of other nations and ages—as by the success with which the 
German meets in all climes and under all forms of government. A 
Frenchman shifts easier than a German, but his mind has not that degree 
of versatility to enable him to persevere in a totally new situation. A 
Yankee is bolder and shrewder than a German, and will often succeed 
where few others may hope for success; but he is not willing to labour 
as hard and plod as perseveringly, nor has he that knowledge of lan- 
guages which the German generally possesses. The German in foreign 
countries, if a man of business, labours always under one great disad- 
vantage; he is not backed and supported by a political nationality. 

“Germans and French change, perhaps, more to their advantage, by 
travelling and collecting experience in foreign countries, than any other 
people; the former by obtaining more practical views of things, and 
learning to keep their diffusive thinking more within definite limits; the 
latter by becoming more liberal, more reflective, by expanding their views 
beyond national vanity. However, who does not or ought not to improve 
in the latter way by travelling? Certainly, neither John nor Jonathan 
is here excepted. Gdéthe says, ‘ He who is ignorant of foreign languages 
is ignorant of his own.’ Add, He who is ignorant of foreign countries 
is ignorant of his own,’”’—vol. ii, pp. 59—61. 

On the subject of libraries, he says an English one is beautiful, 
but a German collects books for his use, and is at home with his 
books. He enters his protest, however, against appearing 0B 
German paper, which is dim, like the dusk of morn, or on Amer! 
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can paper, bulky, and flaccid, and white, but so bleached by acids 
that an attentive reader has to take care, lest his very looks should 
rend the leaves asunder. He loves the yellow paper of old books, 
because it has a mild tinge, and is beneficial to the eyes. 

On the silly, absurd American names of places, which so man 
writers have laughed at, the author is also severe ; but still with 
a balancing and faithful disposition, he adds, that often as he has 
talked with the inhabitants on this subject, whether seriously or 
jocularly, he has always found that they were of his opinion, or 
easily brought over to it; and upon this he hangs an account of 
what he declares to be a prominent trait of the American charac- 
ter, viz. good-nature. 


« You may little expect to hear an assertion of this kind, after having 
read so many charges to the contrary; yet I must be permitted to state, 
that I consider the American eminently rood-natarsd, and disposed to 
allow any one to speak with perfect freedom of America and her institu- 
tions. Of such a thing as taking amiss, as it is termed, they hardly 
know. That those of them who have seen little of the world, are often 
conceited in regard to their country, is natural; every villager, all over 
the world, thinks his steeple the highest, and assures you that the bottom 
of his pond has never been found yet. But even such as these, among 
the Americans, will allow you freely to make your remarks upon their 
country, laugh heartily with you, and never get angry on account of your 
free remarks. I have found this so constantly and in so striking in- 
stances, that I do not hesitate to state itas afact. If a man in the west 
asks you, ‘ How do you like our country?’ or a Bostonian, ‘ Don’t you 
think, after all, our climate very fine?’ you must not forget that, per- 
haps, the remark is made from a kind disposition, and that in this, as in 
all similar cases, it is but one that bothers you, while a hundred others 
remain silent, and you remember only the one who may have troubled 
you, if you are so sensitive as to call this troubling. It is certainly 
a fact worth notice, that the severest books against the United States 
sell rapidly, and often run through several editions; and when I once 
conversed with one of the first publishers as to a work on the United 
States, he said, ‘ Any one who writes on this country ought to know, 
that the severer he is the better his book will sell; I am convinced 
of this fact by repeated experience ;’ which is an encouraging prospect 
for all those who wish to say what they think and know, that eagles 


soar high, and geese cackle loud all over the world.”—vol. ii, pp. 77, 
78. 


He admits, that this pertinacious good-nature was disturbed 
some time ago, when the people were attacked by a slander-en- 
gine from some parts in England, as to the reputation of their 
parentage. No man can easily endure such an ungenerous sort of 
charge. Besides, as a nation the Americans are descended, in- 
stead of from a parcel of criminals, from the colonists of highest 
moral character that ever went to any foreign country. At any 
rate, our author declares, that now the base slander alluded to 


would not irritate a native farther than to make him say, “ Ah, in- 
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deed!” The standard of comfort among the inhabitants of the 
United States seems to be higher than on the European conti- 
nent from all we have ever learned ; and our author, whose acquaint- 
ance with the world is extensive, without hesitation asserts the 
same thing strongly. He says there is not so much patching, 
pasting, and puttying as in other countries, and that if, as accu- 
rate statements respecting consumption of all kinds in any large 
place in the United States, could be obtained, as we possess of 
Paris, the result would be astonishing in favour of the former. For 
instance, the servants live greatly better than in Europe; and 
there is much connected with such a fact, beside domestic comfort. 
He mentions as an illustration, of his general doctrine, that when, 
in 1833, the judges of a court in Kentucky, had to decide, in a 
specific case, of what ‘‘a decent new suit of clothes, to be furnished 
to apprentices, on the expiration of their term of service, was to 
consist, they decided, that it ought to be worth fifty dollars, which, 
though admitting that broad-cloth is dearer than in Europe, must 
still be a high sum. 

We like the style of distinction used by our author in the use of 
the term peasant, when describing the character of the American 
cultivators of the soil. He says there is no peasant in that country 
—the American farmer forms no class by himself. ‘He 1s a citizen, 
not only as to political rights, but as to his whole standing and 
social connexion. No views of his own, no dress distinguish 
him from the inhabitants of the towns. He may be rich or poor, 
and is a farmer, that is all. He generally owns the land he culti- 
vates in fee-simple; what he gains is his. As to the state of Ame- 
rican agriculture, the following seems a fair estimate: — 


“ That you should not seek for refined and minute husbandry among 
the farmers in the west, who have to plough between the stumps, because 
the labour to dig them out would cost more than would be gained from 
the spots thus obtained, is evident; and that, morecver, the facility with 
which a farmer can here obtain land, sometimes induces him to commit 
the common fault of farmers, of husbanding too much land, and thereby 
scattering his means, you may easily imagine. Bad as the soil is in the 
Mark Brandenburg, I have still but little doubt that in many places the 
farmer would obtain fair crops, could he be induced to abandon part of 
his land and cultivate the rest with greater care. The thirty years’ war, 
which exterminated the inhabitants of some whole villages, threw too 
much land into the hands of the remainder. On the other hand, it 1s 
necessary to travel but a short distance toward the west, in order to be 
convinced how erroneous the frequent assertion is, that the Americans 
are more a commercial nation than any thing else; they are, on the 
contrary, thus far essentially agricultural, that not only the vastly greater 
part of them are farmers, but also that their disposition is fitted for the 
farmer life. Every American loves farming. In this the Americans 
resemble the ancient Romans and the English, not the Greeks, who never 
were famous farmers. 


“ If I say, you should not seek for refined and minute husbandry here, 
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I speak of the west alone. In scme parts of the same state of New York, 
which have been settled for a long time, and where the price of the land 
isnot so exceedingly low, if compared to the price of labour, farms are 
found which are managed with minute care, in all the different branches 
of husbandry ; so that the farmer does not only compete with the culti- 
vator of the soil in other countries, as to his chief article—wheat, but 
even butter is exported in considerable quantity from the farms along the 
Hudson or near it. Some of the best butter, called Goshen butter, is ex- 
ported to Malta and other places of the Mediterranean, where the best 
kind brings as much as a halfpenny more per pound than the best Eng- 
lish or Irish butter. This I have been told by a gentleman who had long 
resided in various ports of that sea. So we go; American butter sent 
to the shores of antiquity !”—vol. ii, pp. 161—163. 


In America land is cheap, and labour dear, as compared with 
Europe. But the author thinks, that as a member of society the 
farmers is superior to those of other countries ; although he con- 
fesse that he has not sufficient acquaintance with the English com- 
mon cultivator to speak decidedly of him. We have a great number 
of curious and valuable opinions in these pages, belonging to the 
statistics of the United States. ‘The slave-question occupies him 
at length; and the difficulty with him is not as to the unreason- 
ableness and wickedness of making men slaves in the abstract, 
but what is to be done with the evil, now that it exists—and he 
waits with deep anxiety, as indeed do the citizens of the Union, to 
see how the measure of the British parliament may succeed with 
the West Indian apprenticed bondsmen. We remark in the mean 
time, however, that he has wasted a great deal of ingenuity in rais- 
ing and sharpening difficulties, according to the system of speaking 
which for many years was common in England; and that we 
sincerely hope—and as indeed, in so far as the experiment in our 
colonies has yet worked—it will ere long become sufficiently mani- 
fest, that more ingennity has been exhausted in conjuring up dif- 
ficulties, than there has been of grasp of mind, or determination to 
do right. 

Camp-meetings generally form a fruitful field of observatiou, 
to travellers in America. Our author devotes many pages to the 
subject, written, as we think, in a strain of tender and sound feel- 
ing. We have only room for the first paragraph on the subject. 


“ To-day I write to you, my dear friend, inno happy mood, for I have 
see. man, once more, in a situation not calculated to exalt our opinion 
of him—a camp-meeting. ‘The religion of the Methodists is, in a great 
degree, founded on the excitement of feeling. The followers of Metho- 
dism will grant you this. They do not admit, indeed, that the peculiar 
trait of their sect, distinguishing it from all other Protestant denomina- 
tions, is what they would term an excitement of feeling ; they would call 
it an agitation produced by the power of God, or the powerful effect of 
the divine Spirit, or would characterize it by an expression of this kind. 
But, however we may differ as to the cause and name, we agree, I believe, 
as to the subject itself. ‘That which appears to us as a high state of ex- 
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citement, and which they believe to be the effect and true sign of intense 
piety, forms that trait of their religion which is peculiar to them, as a 
sect. Camp-meetings, if I have properly understood the explanations 
given me by Methodists themselves, are held for the purpose of promot: 
ing this powerful effect, with the followers of this creed, and thereby of 
strengthening religion in their souls, as also, in order to excite in per. 
sons, not yet converted, that state of overwhelming contrition, which, 
according to Methodism, must generally precede conversion and regene. 
ration. The object of camp-meetings, then, is powerfully to excite re. 
ligious feelings, and sorry am I to say, that they are the scenes of unre- 
frained excitement, which to every one, but the Methodists themselves, 
appear but as a wild outbursting of vague, though passionate and power- 
ful feelings; of great danger, in my opinion, to true moral and religious 
development. A camp-meeting is to me a most gloomy sight, and gives 
you the clue to a number of phenomena in history, which otherwise 
would be nearly inconceivable by a sober mind.”’—vol. ii, pp. 2156—217, 


The last of these letters is devoted to the Falls of Niagara, and 
to the ideas suggested by this sublime scene in nature. Many have 
been the accounts given of it; but there is room for more. The 


following moral reflections are strikingly beautiful in sentiment, and 
eloquent in diction. 


* Yet, as if placed here to comfort man, and to show him that, though 
nature may seem for a moment to move in rebellious lawlessness, and to 
have broken from its fixed lines, yet every atom carries eternal law along 
with it, and cannot move out of its character—floats over all this roar 
and riot of the elements a consoling rainbow formed of the very water 
which but a moment before carried destruction in its heedless hurry— 
to remind you that there is order in nature where you perceive but wild 
disorder, and that fearful struggle or loathsome dissolution returns to 
the beauty which graces the universe—that ‘ the spirit of God moveth 
upon the face of the waters.’ 

“ The lunar bow is equally beautiful ; I saw it one night, tinged with 
a slight hue of its brighter mate, to whom the sun lends his splendour. 
It looked like a rainbow, pale from grief; and as it rested over the foam- 
ing waters of Niagara—truly like ‘ Love watching madness with unal- 
terable mien.’ This madness of the waters is found, however, only 
in the gulph below; where the boiling, and gushing, and leaping ele- 
ment, as if fury had changed its nature, wrestles with the firm rocks and 
conquers them in the long struggle. 

‘In all other places, the eharacter of Niagara Falls is very different. 

recollect the Evelino well, and a more beautiful passage of descriptive 
poetry than that of Byron, ‘ The rvar of waters, &c.’ I know not; yet it 

oes not describe Niagara. He would have employed different colours, 
a different grouping, and another style to paint this cataract. However, 
great as Byron is in description, should I wish for one of the Falls, and 
could I choose among all the masters, I would say, let Shakspeare sketch 
it with his firm hand. The words of his descriptions, as of all his 
cther passages, are ‘ spaced’ with thought. 

“ From the moment when you first see Niagara, to the hour when you 
leave it, one of the great characteristics with which it strikes the soul of 
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man, is that, like the sea or the Alps, it does and will exist without him: 
He cannvt change it; it spurns his skill and power; nor does it heed 
thunder or season or time. The changes it undergoes are worked upon 
itself by its own unconquerable force. 

“ Niagara, besides uniting the characteristic of grave solemnity with 
that of continued and rapid motion, stands before you like a giant thing, 
alone but perfect in its construction. The sea affects us by its bound- 
lessness, and its thousand historical and geographical associations; by its 
horror and destruction at some times, and its graceful movements and 
refreshing coolness at others, and by the depth of its womb filled with the 
élements of life: Niagara affects us by its power, its horror, its grace, 
and its gigantic beauty all united.”—vol. ii, pp. 294—308. 


In conclusion, we repeat, that these letters are singularly lively 
and charming, and that, in so far as they deal with America, they 
enlighten the reader more than many bulky and elaborate volumes 
have done which we have read respecting the same nation, owing to 
the great knowledge, close observation, and discriminative genius 
of the author. We must also mention that, perhaps, there is not 
more than half of the work that has any thing to do with that 
country, and therefore, that the scenes described and the topics in- 
troduced will appear scanty to any one who is guided by the title of 
the book. “The Stranger in America,” in short, is a man who 
speaks of every thing, just as it comes into his head—from any 
quarter to which his multifarious knowledge extends ; and his work 
conveys exactly the idea, that it has been written ‘in America,” 
and by a gentleman, a scholar, and a philosopher. There are a 
number of notes added throughout, by one who calls himself the 


editor ; but the editor and author we believe are identically the same 
person. 


_— a a 





Art. VI—A Tour through North America; together with a compre- 
hensive View of the Canadas and United States, as adapted for 
Agricultural Emigrants. By Patrick Suererr, Farmer. Edinburgh: 
Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1835. 


Prospasty no stronger evidence could be fixed upon to shew the 
high consideration to which the North American States have arisen, 
than the number of tours and travels that are written and published 
throughout the civilised world respecting that nation. The old 
world look upon it and watch its career in government, in the arts, 
and its civil institutions, as the greatest and most interesting ex- 
periment that modern, and it may be added, that ancient times 
ever presented. It is not too much to predict that that country is 
to be the cradle of the most valuable discoveries that mankind have 
éver made, and that from it, as from a healthy and abundant nurse, 
the nations of Europe are yet to reap ten fold, for all the knowledge 
and strength that have been transmitted from them thither. Every 
month is teeming with evidence of all this, in the numerous works 
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written by persons belonging to every country in Europe; nor need | 


we go farther for an illustration, than the present number of our 
journal, in which, beside the book which is named at the head of 
this article, we have had occasion to notice, at considerable length, 
a series of letters, written by a “ Stranger in America,” a native of 
Prussia. 

We are sure we need not apologise to our readers for bringing 
before them so closely two distinct publications devoted to the same 
country. It will be a long time before the field of inquiry and spe- 
culation be exhausted which they have traversed. Besides, nothing 
can be more entertaining or instructive, than to see how different 
persons view the same thing. As regards these two publications, 
there can indeed be nothing more distinct—we do not say, so op- 
posed. They are both valuable, nay excellent in their particular 
ways. The “ Stranger’s” letters are those of a polished, learned, 
and philosophic sentimentalist, who from a few: starting points, 
throws out theories, anecdotes, and observations, right and left. 
He has studied America deeply, and having generalised all his in- 
formation dexterously, requires only a few meagre facts to illustrate 
and support his doctrines. Mr. Shirreff, on the other hand, is a 
practical, shrewd man, who makes an extensive and minute tour, 
and keeps a journal of all that strikes his mind. He neither pre- 
tends to learning, eloquence, nor philosophy, but endeavours to 
record facts, and opinions such as those facts forcibly suggest; 
these opinions, as regards one great department of national industry 
and wealth, deserve our profoundest regard. We refer to the 
agriculture of America. 

Mr. Shirreff is a practical farmer in the strictest sense of the 
word. And since he belongs to ast Lethian, one of the best 
farmed and improved of the districtts of Scotland—we add, of the 
whole world—he is enabled and entitled to speak with authority on 
his own profession, wherever he may go. On this particular ac- 
count, his volume, we think, is of great value; for we do consider 
it excellent, in so far as American husbandry is concerned, and 
that every agricultural emigrant will be benefitted in no ordinary 
degree by its perusal, ere leaving this country. We have not ob- 
served the shadow of partiality in his pages, as to the most eligible 
parts in the vast continent of North America, including the Cana- 
das, for agricultural emigrants to select, but believe that he has 
truly and fairly given his opinion throughout, just as matters ap- 
peared to him. His motive, as explained in the preface, for pro- 
ceeding to America, was such, that he is not readily to be supposed 
capable of having been prejudiced either as to the farming there, or 
the parts most eligible for adventurers from this country. He tells 
us, that a younger brother having expressed a wish to try his for- 
tune as an American farmer, he resolved to explore the country for 
the purpose of acquiring such an opinion on the step contemplated, 
as might be useful to the person in whom he was so deeply inter- 
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ested. In thus travelling from a sense of fraternal duty, unfettered 
and unassisted by any party, we are entitled to place great reliance 
upon his representations. Let it be understood, however, that, as 
he belongs to a district in his native land, renowned for its agri- 
culture, it is not to be expected that what seems in other countries 
tolerable or good farming, will pass as such with him. Whoever 
peruses the letters of “The Stranger in America,” or even our 
review of them, will perceive that he has a very favourable idea of 
the state of husbandry in that country. But he cannot be supposed 
an equal judge with Mr. Shirreff; and therefore, where the two dis- 
agree, one cannot but rely chiefly upon the opinion of the latter, 
especially as he gives the specific grounds of his judgment, and 
conducts his researches with great industry, noting down the 
places which he visited—as was necessary to the proper discharge 
of the duty he had undertaken. 

There are two or three sentences in his preface, which deserve to 
be introduced into any preliminary remarks connected with the 
body of the work. He tells us that his acquaintance with agri- 
culture enabled him to judge of American farming without relying 
on the opinions of others, and that while listening patiently to 
much which was told him, he drew conclusions only from what he 
saw ; that he measured the advantages of the different parts of the 
country by the standards of nature, and the reward of agricultural 
industry by produce ; that the first part of the work is intended to 
show the opportunities which he had of seeing the country, and the 
second part to aid in forming an opinion of the different places of 
settlement ; and that should any of his representations and con- 
clusions be found to differ from reality, he shall regret having 
written a word on the subject. Whoever, therefore, wishes to obtain 
valuable information on these points, may, from these preliminary 
principles of the author, form a very sound general notion of the 
value of his work. The extracts which we are about to introduce 
into our pages, will be a more particular ground of judgment as _ to 
the merits of the book, and we have no doubt will recommend it to 
all that are skilled, or desire to be skilled in the subjects it treats of. 
Let it be understood, that besides a great amount of information 
immediately respecting the state of rural economy in North Ame- 
rica, to be found in these closely printed pages, there is no lack of 
notices regarding the general condition of the countries visited by 
the author, and the matters that are usually introduced and dis- 
cussed in popular travels. 

The author landed from England at New York in the end of 
May, 1833, and visited, among other places in the vicinity of that 
city, Long Island, which has been termed the garden of the States; 
but he says, not certainly from the fertility of the soil, or the ma- 
nagement of its numerous orchards. The most extensive nurseries 
in America are said to be in the same neighbourhood, at Flushing, 
but compared with such places in Britain, and some others which 
the author saw in that country, they were badly managed. 
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“ Agticulture being little known as a science in any part of America, 
and but imperfectly understood as an art, the same diversity of opinion, 
and mode of management, prevail as in Britain, with greater difficulty 
of becoming acquainted with them. The following particulars relate to 
the neighbourhood of New York. 

‘‘ Grass crops are mown for hay five or six years in succession, without 
being top-dressed or manured in any way—the aftermath, which is seldom 
abundant, being depastured. Five pounds of red clover, and half a peck 
of timothy seeds (Phileum pratense), are sown on an acre; and also, oc- 
casionally, small quantities of herd-grass and redtop, two kinds of poea. 
I believe the red clover lives longer than it commonly does in the culti- 
vated fields of Britain, having seen many plants after five successive 
crops of hay. The grass, on being ploughed, is followed in the first fear 
by Indian corn without manure, by potatoes with manure in the second 
year, and, if early, they are followed with buck-wheat; barley is taken in 
the third year, and in the fourth, oats accompanied with grass-seeds, 
Potatoes are grown in drills as in Britain, and sometimes in hills three or 
four feet distant, formed by the surface being marked into squares by 
the plough. A whole potato, or three cuttings, are placed above the ma- 
nure, and both covered over with earth by the spade. Disease in the 
spotato was said to be unknown. The fruit crop is often injured by 
pring frosts, and wheat by mildew. Swede turnip is sown in August, 
and stored before winter. Geese are plucked three times a-year—live 
goose feathers being a general article of commerce.’’—pp. 16, 17. 


The description of the races at Long Island will interest jockeys. 
They are very different from those in Rea in many particulars. 
The jockeys, for example, are of all hues, generally coloured boys, 
with ill-fitting dresses. The author observed one of tender years 
in shabby leather breeches, which had belonged to a full-grown 
man; another had his spindle-shanks in old wwe of the largest 
dimensions; and in one instance a pair of stirrup-irons were warped 
with rope, to fit them for a little tawny foot. The jockeys all ride 
in the same style, having their toes pointed forward towards the 
riose of the horse, and their heads inclining back above the tail. 
It appears that the gentlemen of the turf there consider their horses 
superior to those of England, equal distances being run in less 
time; but the style of running is different, the weights of America 
being lighter, and the horses pushed from the starting-post. The 
horses seemed not quite so strong as English racers, though more 
sprightly in the mode of carrying their heads and tails. 


In his journey from New York to Philadelphia, the author wit- 
nessed a militia muster, which is thus described. 


“In passing along the railway, the train of carriages stopped for a 
few minutes, which afforded us an opportunity of seeing a militia muster, 
which some writers have humourously described. The dresses of the 
men consisted of all hues and shapes, there were hats with and without 
feathers, and some garnished with roses. ‘The guns consisted of single 
and double barrels, with not a few rifles amongst them. Many of the 
corps were seen approaching the muster ground on horseback, and other's 
in light waggons drawn by beautiful horses. The soldiers were, gene- 
rally, small, thin, miserable-looking creatures, and such as would not 
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often have been enlisted in the Britisharmy. A young gentleman, lately 
arrived from England, and a fellow-passenger in the Napoleon and rail- 
way coach, was quizzing the mean appearance of the militiamen, when 
a blithe, jolly-leoking fellow from Baltimore, good-humouredly remarked, 
that such men as these beat off the English at New Orleans; and some 
conversation on the relative merits of American and British soldiers took 
place ; the citizen of Baltimore was drawn into the question,” —p, 18. 


Mr. Shirreff thinks that the want of discipline will always be more 
than made up by the Americans, when they fight in defence of 
wives, families, and property, against hireling soldiers; but if in 
a foreign land, amidst pestilence and privation, he believes they 
would not be a match for regular British troops. An ingenious Ame- 
rican friend, however, attributed the success of their army and nav 
last war to their being better fed than their opponents. Another 
sight which struck the author after his arrival in Philadelphia was 
that of a funeral procession. 


‘A hearse moved slowly along the side of the street, accompanied by 
about thirty men walking two and two on the pavement, dressed in co- 
loured clothes, without crape on hat or arm; then followed six or seven 
females, each supported by a gentleman, and both sexes were dressed in 
black garments, and seemed to be near relations of the deceased; then 
came forty or fifty men and women in pairs, partly in black and partly 
in coloured clothes, which closed the procession. I afterwards observed 
a funeral train at New York, composed entirely of men, chiefly in co- 
loured clothes, arranged in pairs. The custom of attending funerals in 
coloured clothes is said to be of recent introduction; and as grief springs 
from the heart, and cannot be expressed by hue of garment, this innova- 
tion on old custom is creditable as well as advantageous to the people.” 
—pp. 19, 20. 


Mr. Shirreff states, that throughout the whole of his transatlantic 
tour, the inhabitants of the country manifested perfect indifference 
to the beauties of nature. Nurserymen, seedsmen, and farmers, 
were generally unacquainted with the varieties of plants, and unin- 
terested in the matter. We do not think that in this, and maty 
other opinions expressed by the author, of the knowledge or works 
of the Americans, that he is prejudiced or hostile, because he as 
often lauds and discovers excellencies as he does the reverse. He 
seems to tell exactly that which he knew; and as he carried the 
works on America written by former tourists, such as that of his 
countryman, Mr. Stuart, he was enabled, since he was at pains to 
do so, to compare their statements with his personal research. In 
these comparisons, however, he by no means always confirms the 
accounts of his predecessors. ‘Take an example:— 

“ Having carried Mr. Stuart’s work, ‘ Three Years’ Residence in 
America,’ with us, as a kind of guide-book, for which it is recommended 
in the author’s preface, we experienced considerable disappointment at 
being unable to corroborate his description of Northampton. Instead of 
finding that ‘ much of the pavement and steps are of white marble,’ we 
could only observe a small portion which consisted of red brick. I shall 
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not, however, take upon me to say there is no white marble pavement 
or steps in the village, but three of us walked about for an hour and q 
half without discovering a single stone of white marble; we did not, of 
course, approach villas remotely situated from the public roads, with a 
view of gratifying our curiosity, but every street, lane, and walk which 
promised gratification, were explored. His allusions to the vegetable 
beauties are also unhappy, when he says, ‘if a traveller in Britain 
were to stumble on such a place as this, he would not fail to inquire 
whose great estate was in the neighbourhood, and attribute the decora- 
tions of shrubs, flowers, &c., which adorn even the smallest habitations 
here, to the taste of a wealthy neighbour, or his being obliged to make 
them to promote electioneering views.’ In the streets of Northampton, 
we numbered three or four bushes of lilac and white pipe, and a few 
roses, as the amount of shrubs adorning the foreground of houses, and 
flowers of small size were equally rare. The spaces were generally un- 
mown grass, and in several instances luxuriant thistles and docks ex- 
cluded light from the apartments. At the back part of the hotel in 
which we lodged, there was a garden, surrounded with a low ugly wooden 
fence, and crowded with the gaudiest of flowers, but our general impres. 
sion was, that the gardens are ill kept, void of beauty, and unworthy of 
the place. I would require no better illustration of the small progress 
the inhabitants of the United States have made in gardening than North- 


ampton, where man hath long resided, and does so little to improve the 
exquisite beauties of nature.” —pp. 39, 40. 


Our author was much disappointed with Upper Canada, and 
maintains that the manners and customs of the people -were essen- 
tially Yankee, with less intelligence, civility, and sobriety. The 
houses and fences were inferior to any he had seen on the opposite 
side of the frontier. Instead of the youthfulness and never-ceasing 
activity of the States, there seemed the listless repose of doating 
age. The brute creation partook of the change; and he says, if 
such was the state of things in Niagara district—the paradise of 
Upper Canada—little could be expected from other parts of the 
province. ‘* No unprejudiced traveller can spend a few hours on 
the other side of the frontier without remarking the difference of 
the two countries ; and as the people, soil, and climate were origi- 
nally alike, the circumstances in which the inhabitants have been 
placed must alone account for the dissimilarity. If governments 
affect the state of countries, politicians would do well to visit both 
sides of the river Niagara.” Thus Mr. Shirreff writes: so that it 
will be seen he is no flatterer; but is he not severely true? 


It must have been, on many occasions at least, a delightful tour 
which the author made in America. So many of his countrymen 
have settled there, that he seldom went any great distance without 
being introduced to some one of them, either by letters, with which 
he was provided, or by his own natural frankness, which could not 
in such circumstances but be most acceptable to the settlers. Some- 
times he fell in with old acquaintances. On one occasion he acci- 
dentally met an old class-fellow. But we are far from purposing to 
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give anything like the most general outline of his travels, either 
through the more cultivated and peopled provinces, or the wilds of 
America. Indeed, it will be seen from the last extract, that we 
have only got a very little way into the volume, consisting as it 
does of nearly five hundred pages; and as we now go forward to the 
second part, to present some specimens of what he says regarding 
the character of the different places of settlement in the vast region 
he traversed, it may be judged how much is left untouched by us of 
the researches and practical observations detailed in the work. We 
have already alluded to his opinion generally as respects Upper 
Canada; we may appropriately quote something in confirmation 
of it. 

‘‘ Upper Canada has been much over-rated by some people who have 
visited the country. Many of the written accounts may be regarded as 
advertisements ; and the statements have been the means of deceiving 
the unwary. During my sojourn in the province, I frequently heard Mr. 
Adam Fergusson of Woodhill become the subject of reproach; and this 
season, the clamour is loud against him. A correspondent states in one 
of his letters,—* Many extravagant notions of America are entertained at 
home. Some people will form such notions in spite of any writing ; but 
certainly many absurd things have been published about America by in- 
dividuals who have travelled through the country without mixing with the 
people, or who seem to have written from interested motives. I knuw 
not how the Highland Society of Scotland will like to hear of Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s errors. Its patronage certainly tended tc mislead many. I have 
met with people in this part of the world who told me so, and who rail 
against him at a great rate.’ 

* T agree with my correspondent in thinking the patronage which the 
Highland Society bestowed on Mr. Fergusson added weight to his state- 
ments, and some of its members will feel disappointed at hearing them 
called in question. Societies, however, like individuals, often misplace 
confidence, and spurn the advances of real merit. But his most objec- 
tionable matter is contained in ‘ Practical Notes made during a Second 
Visit to Canada in 1833,’ with which the Highland Society is not con- 
nected.” —p. 374. 


If, however, this province has been too much praised by some, 
he admits that it has been unjustly cried down by others, who were 
anxious to conceal their want of industry, and endeavour to shift 
from themselves to the country the cause of their return to Britain. 
It is quite clear that many people emigrate to America who ought 
to remain at home. ‘The author combats the statement that has 
often been made (sometimes, as he says, for the sake of deception), 
that manufacturers and artisans of all kinds make better Canadian 
farmers than those that have been bred to that, course of life. He 
also adduces various reasons for his saying that Upper Canada pos- 
sesses many advantages over the lower province. 

The portion of the United States territory over which he travelled 
embraced the States of New England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Tlinois, and Michigan, and he confines 
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his remarks to this region. On a comparison of the United States 
with Canada, as regards eligibility for emigrants and agriculturists, 
he leans decidedly to the former. We shall let him be heard by 
our readers, in part of that which he here advances, although, as it 


may be supposed, we have room only for a very small portion of hig 
doctrine and arguments. 


“The manners and customs of the people, as witnessed in public, are 
the same in both countries. In all things there is much less refinement 
in Upper Canada, and the manners of the people are coarse con- 
trasted with those in the States. Morals seem to correspond with the 
manners. It was, however, the unfortunate emigrants from Britain 
and Ireland which imparted such a character to the population. Man 
jndividuals seemed to me conscious of self-debasement, and to have left 
home for the purpose of indulging their vicious propensities without en- 
countering the scorn and censure of their friends and relations, Should 
it be thought that I have judged harshly of some of my countrymen, let 
it be remembered I speak only of what was observed in public, and that 
the bar-rooms of Upper Canada exhibited the worst part of British so- 
ciety, without a redeeming feature. The domestic manners and morals 
of the people of either country did not come properly within the scope of 
my observation. I may, however, remark, that I was favourably im- 
pressed with the manners of the royalist inhabitants of Canada, and it 
would be ungrateful on my part not to acknowledge the uniform civility 
and kindness which I experienced in private from every elass of settlers, 

“In the United States the machinery of government is controlled 
the people, who do every thing for the welfare of the country, and politi, 
cal power is invested in worth and talent alone. In Upper Canada 
government is swayed by an aristocracy, who have never lost sight of 
their own interest in legislating for the country. A higher and more 
uniform tone of independence and self-respect pervades the inhabitants 
in the United States than in Canada. The emigrant who delights in 
lording over his fellow-mortals, and measures his importance and wealth 
by the servility and wretchedness of others around him, ought to shun 
the States. The emigrant who seeks a fair and favourable field for his 
industry, and aspires to share, in common with his brethren, the just 
rank and privileges of man, ought to shun Upper Canada. 

“ The United States are rapidly progressing, and their future prosperity 
seems illimitable. I ascertained there were eighteen large steam-boats 
belonging to the States on lake Erie in 1833, and a gentleman who was 
there in 1834, assured me they had increased to twenty-four. By the 
official report of the Postmaster-General to the President of the United 
States, the annual transportation of the mail was, in 1829, 13,700,000 
miles, and in 1832, 23,625,021 miles. There is not one-tenth of the 
surface yet devoted to the production of human food. The coal-fields of 
the west are perhaps inexhaustible, the water communication is almost 
without limits, and the extent of canals and railroads already exceed that 
of any other nation. The country is great even in its infancy. If its 
territory, consisting of 1,328,902,400 acres, were peopled to the same 
degree as England, containing a great deal of land which cannot be cul- 
tivated, the inhabitants would amount to 537,872,383, while the present 
population is about 14,000,000. A vast extent of the best soil, situated 
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in the finest climate, is still unoccupied, and if the views regarding the 
assistance nature affords the farmer, and his reward affecting wages of 
other labour, which J have already laid down, be correct, industry cannot 
fail of meeting with a rich reward for many centuries yet to come. 


«On a general view of the circumstances affecting the country and 
people of Upper Canada, much time will be required to develope the re- 
sources of the country; and a period of excitement is likely to intervene 
before a permanent government can be established. 

“ Every thing in the United States seems to me to be resting on a na- 
tural and sure foundation, with prospect of continued prosperity. In 
Upper Canada, most things appear to be on an artificial footing, and must 
consequently experience change. The States present a wider and a better 
field for the exercise of industry than Upper Canada; and the British 
emigrant, who must live by his own exertions, makes a sacrifice of his 
immediate interests, and in all probability the interests of his posterity, 
by preferring Upper Canada to the United States as a place of settle- 
ment. 

“ Many people may prefer Canada to the States, from having friends 
already settled there. Such a reason is not creditable to their friends in 
Britain, whom they leave behind. The person who makes up his mind 
to leave the place of his nativity, ought to employ his industry and capital 
in the best field, and endeavour to bring his friends who may have settled 
less fortunately to him,.”——pp. 414——418. 


From the extracts we have made from this Tour, by an expe- 
rienced, an enlightened, and observant man as well as farmer, a 
pretty accurate estimate may be formed of the tone in which he 
writes, and the very large mass of facts and reasonings he has 
brought together. As we said before, there seems to be no desire 
to embellish advantages and capabilities as respects the countries 
he writes about, beyond what a sound view of the importance of the 
subjects treated warrant. Perhaps he exhibits the dark side of 
things with more care than he brings out the bright. We think 
this tendency may be discovered in what he says of the present state 
and prospects of the British farmer. A due sense of the difficulties 
which his own order both at home and on going abroad encounter, 
may have impressed upon his mind some disheartening views ; but 
every one must feel, who studies his pages, that he deals with the 
principal subject therein introduced with great earnestness and 
ability ; we therefore recommend them to the diligent ‘poe of 
all interested in their contents, especially to agricultural persons 
emigrating to North America. 


-_ 
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Arr. VII.—Nimrod's Hunting Tours, including Notices of the Prin- 
cipal Crack Riders of England; to which are added Nimrod’s 
Letters on Riding to Hounds. London. M. A. Pittman. 1835. 


Enctanp is the country for fox-hunting. This sport has affected 
the character of its aristocracy, as truly as Oxford or Cambridge 
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education has done. We cannot think for a moment of an old 
English’ gentleman, without seeing him, by the mind’s eye, at 
times booted for the chase, just as certainly as we conceive of him 
at the head of his hospitable board, or maintaining the high bearing 
of the descendant of a long line of illustrious ancestors. If we could 
suppose that the day ever should arrive when the love of rural 
sports shall diminish, or be in disrepute amongst us, we may be sure 
that the destruction of that fresh nobility of spirit, which has hitherto 
obtained for the nation a peculiar renown, has been accomplished ; 
and that no system of legislative enactments ever can neutralise 
the injury thus sustained. Every one feels that the management 
of the horse 1s the most manly pastime he can engage in. . The 
animal is so docile, sagacious, noble, and beautiful, that there is a 
generous and exalting pride gratified in associating with him, and 
still more in cultivating a gentle mastery over his powers. In the 
chase, this mastery finds amplest scope. The excitement of the 
sport, the splendid courage of the horse, the strong influence: of 
lovely nature, the fervour of life that is abroad, commingling and 
lending mutual aids, complete a glorious scene, that cannot but 
mould the human spirit to a kindred degree of rich and magnani- 
mous emotions. But, not to be longer sentimental in an abstract 
sense, we turn to Nimrod’s Hunting Tours, to give our readers a 
taste of its right good English healthful contents, the production 
of a mind as fresh and green as the verdant fields that garnish the 
island: ‘The anecdotes, sayings, and doings of sporting men, in- 
terspersed throughout these pages, lend the narratives a living 
character, and a continuous flow of natural feeling, that finds its 
way insensibly to the bosom of the reader, and makes riding to the 
hounds, even by the fire-side, a charming pastime. 

Leicestershire is justly considered the first of the crack English 
counties for hunting. Its deep and rich soil is favourable for hold- 
ing a scent: its enclosures are large, and its fences generally not 
insurmountable ; and its gorse coverts numerous, but not too large, 
having been planted and arranged with a particular eye to the con- 
venience of fox-hunting. 

Many of our public men have been fearless and famous in the 
chase. Lord Sefton, for example, though a man of great weight, 
was for a time one of the most splendid Leicestershire riders to, 
the hounds. He required the best and strongest horses, and gave 
the highest prices ; from five to eight hundred pounds, being com- 
mon sums in his hunting days for a hunter. We may be sure that 
such horses were magnificent animals. He had always three out 
each day for his riding. One of them was ridden close to him}. 
the third was kept at a proper distance, going easily to himself, till 
an opportunity presented of getting up to his lordship, in case 4 
fresh horse was required. It must have been a brilliant thing to 
see, when the chase furished such men and calt/e of mettle, rasp- 
ing a fence, and the hounds in full cry. Sir Francis Burdett has 
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been also celebrated for his nerve in the hunting field. We have 
heard, that it was comparatively late in life before he took to it, 
and that among his first appearances in the Leicestershire Hunt, he 
asked who was the best rider to the hounds in the field. On being 
informed that Tom Smith was esteemed to be such, he from that 
time made it his study to keep up with this renowned sportsman, 
and to rival him; nor was it long ere he was one of the best 
riders in that favourite county. 

But it is well known that clergymen—even Doctors of Divinity— 
have loved the chase. : 


«A hunting parson, and a parson who hunts, should not be confounded 
together ; they are as different as Paley’s drunkard and the man who may 
sometimes be drunk. The following is a good anecdote on this subject. 
The circumstance that gave rise to it occurred toa brother of my own, 
also of the sacerdotal order, and who can ride well to hounds. Trotting 
over one day to call on a brother clergyman, mounted on a clever grey 
horse, and rather good about the bouts and breeches, he saw his friend 
walking at some distance in his grounds, accompanied by another person. 
On cantering up to him, he found it was his diocesan. After looking him 
over for a minute or two, the bishop observed, “ ** ** *, you put me in 
mind of a brother prelate of mine, who met one of his clergy in the 
road, not very canonically dressed (I don’t allude to you, added his Lord- 
ship), but mounted on a very fine black horse ; on which he patted him 
on the neck, and said, ‘ you are a noble animal, and I wish your master 
was as clerically dressed as you are.’” His Lordship continued the joke 
by a second assurance that he did not allude to my brother, and asked him 
to return with him to his palace to dinner. He thanked him, but told 
him he was afraid even to dine with a bishop on a Saturday. 

“Bishops, however, are men. A few years since I passed two days in 
the same house with one of them, and, owing to a sporting man or two 
besides myself being of the party, we talked so much about hunting, that 
his lordship was heard to declare, that he really believed, if he had re- 
mained a little longer at *** **, te should have become a fox-hunter, 
though he had never worn a pair of boots in his life. 

‘“* The best anecdote of a bishop and hunting is yet to come. It is well 
known, that (though before I was born) a certain high-bred dignitary of 
the church kept a pack of fox-hounds, and was one of the best sportsmen 
of his day. When, however, the mitre adorned his brow, the hounds were 

ransferred to his noble brother, who continued them in great style, but 
the bishop did not attend them. Taking a ride, however, one day ina 
country in which he thought it not undikely he might see something of 
them, he met the fox. The hounds were at fault ; when, putting his finger 
under his wig, his lordship gave one of his beautiful view-halloos. ‘ Hark, 
halloo !’ said one of the field. ‘The huntsman listened, and the halloo wes 
repeated. ‘ That will do,’ said he, knowing his old master’s voice ; ‘ that’s 
gospel, —— !’””—pp. 112, 118. 

We have curtailed the last portion of the last sentence in this 
extract, thinking it highly profane, on such an occasion, even to 
copy the oath that therein is found. Very frequently do we detect, 


in this volume, the sacred words introduced, that we allude to, 
VoL.t. (1835.) wo. 1. DD 
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and that are meant, no doubt, to give emphasis to the anecdotes % 
which they belong. We fully believe that the author has done ho. 
thing more than faithfully report the language used on these oethi 
sions ; nor is it to be denied that sporting gentlemen are very apt 
to strengthen their oratory by such tremendous exclamations. The 
heat of the chase lends them an unwonted vehemence, and they 
mouth with marvellous hardihood the dreadest name. But it is not 
right, nor to be passed over without strong animadversion; that ai 
author, should in this permanent form, violate the composure and 
satisfaction of every well regulated mind. If the profanity of the 
sportsman was appalling, that of the recorder of it, in the above 
spirit, 1s not Jess so; for the humour, or the ludicrous nature of 
the anecdote is what is sought to be heightened by the unwarrant- 
able language. In Nimrod’s account of his hunting tour in York- 
shire, there is a scriptural passage quoted, that is equally objec- 
tionable ; to which alone we shall farther refer in adverting to the 
very blameable course frequently taken by him, in his attempt to 
lend spirit or attraction to his paragraphs. He has been speaking 
of a narrow escape which a Mr. Fenton made in a fall, od in ac: 
counting for the accident, uses these words—* The Goddess of 
Hunting, like other maids, is easily affronted, and when she knits 
her brow is of vindictive temper, sometimes requiring even human 
sacrifice. Mr. Fenton’s costume was ill-suited to her court; he 
was attired in white Russian-duck trowsers and Wellimgton boots, 
looking very unlike a fox-hunter in the end of November. As his 
cloth was black, he ought to have remembered the words of thé 
text—‘ How camest thou hither, not having the wedding gar- 
ment?’” This is most offensive, and with other similar violations 
of good taste, must be marked as a serious blemish to his otherwise 
rightly conceived passages and unaffected representations. 

We have some good anecdotes connected with the Craven coun- 
try. The Rev. Fulwar Fowle figures here. He was rector of 
Hungerford, and never failed being at his post in the hunting field, 
at the time that the author was with the Hunt in that county. 
This reverend gentleman was also an active member of society, we 
are informed. In the time of our troubles, and when fox-hunting 
as well as every other valuable institution in the country was ™ 
danger, he stepped forward and got the command of a corps of 
Berks yeomanry. King George the third said of him, that he 


was not only one of his best cavalry officers, but one of the best » 


‘etiarng one of the best shots, and one of the best riders to 
ounds in his dominions. 


‘ From the following anecdote of the reverend colonel, we may very fairly 
conclude that he would not have disgraced the martial order had he met 


with the encmy in the gate: He got a fall one day ito a brook, eRe 


he knocked out three of his teeth, and broke one of his legs. He was 
carried home and put to bed ; but having a party that evening in his house, 
he had a glass of wine brought to him, and drank all their good healths 
and success to for-hunting. 
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« The following circumstance, also for the honour of fox-hunting, ought 
not to be lost to the sporting world: A medical gentleman, by the name 
of Hemsted, residing near Newbury, ordered his gardener to set a 
for some vermin that infested his garden. As ill luck would have it, a 
fox was found in it in the morning with his leg broken. On being taken 
to the doctor, he exclaimed, ‘ Why did you not call me up in the night, 
that I might have set the leg? He did set the leg, however, and the fox 
is quite recovered, and Mr. Ward told me he expected him at the kennel 
every day for the purpose of being turned out upon some earths.” 

“Tt is not my practice to introduce the ladies, but I must take leave to 
make mention of one here. A few years back, when the country was so 
depressed, and rents came in so slowly, Mr. Ward told his lady he feared 
he must give up his hounds. ‘Oh, no!’ said she, ‘ dcn’t do so, the times 
perhaps may mend.’ Going shortly afterwards to his banker’s, he found 
the sum of a thousand pounds placed to his eredit by a ‘ Friend to fox- 
honting.’ This friend to fox-hunting was Mrs. Ward, and the sum was 
paid out of her private purse. Hear this, ye married ladies, and do not 
forget the moral! If you wish to retain the affections of your husbands, 
encourage, but do not thwart his favourite pursuits. Your beauty may 
fade in his eye; your charms may pall upon the sense; but such conduct 
as this can only be forgotten gn the grave.”—pp. 139—141. 


The devotion of fox-hunters to their splendid sport, it may hence 
be conceived, is singularly engrossing; and without taking it upon 
us to speak of its congruity with the clerical profession, we rather 
extract another anecdote, which is in some measure connected with 
the cloth. 

“A clergyman residing in Devonshire, having another living in Notting- 
hamshire, went a short time since to visitit. As is customary on such oc- 
casions, his old bailiff, or farming man, wrote to inform him how things 
were going on in his absence, and concluded his epistle with these words : 
—Betty Hony was married a Monday— Time she was. ‘The old sow have 
a farrowed nine.’ Now whether among the figures of speech, or the rules 
of writing, this may be termed a c/emaz, I leave others to determine ; but 
there isa unity of thoughtand acloseness of expression about it which savour 
strongly of the concise.”’-—pp. 162, 163. 


Our Nimrod talks of his spending half of his life in a saddle, and 
of his being ever ready to look at a country, merely with a sports- 
man’s eye, as a friend of his said on his road to Doncaster. 
“ What a beautiful country,” ‘said one of his fellow-travellers. 
“ Aye,” said he, “’tis a:pretty country enough; but how the devil 
do they ride over it?” He is as particular in giving the pedigree, 
character, and names of hounds and horses, as many men are when 
going back to dim antiquity in the history of their house. Now for 
a sample of his heartfelt particularity. 


‘An unparalleled instance occurred two years back of Mr. Villebois 
taking out a pack for the day’s hunting all got by one hound out of four 
bitches. The name of thesire was Pontiff, and the bitches were Vengeance, 
Thoughtless, Notable, and Milliner; the two last now running with the 
pack. ‘T’here are no less than nine couples of hunting poeeey BOW in the 
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kennel out of the first-named bitch got by Pontiff; some five, some four 
some three, and some two-year-old hunters, but all distinguished by their 
tanned heads, and all good of their kind. One of them—Patriot—can do 
anything that is required of him; and what is also singular, there are four 
couples of one-year hunters got by Patriot out of a bitch called Lady—a 
descendant (by Lashwood) of Sir Thomas Mostyn’s Lady. Patriot is not 
only a brilliant chase-hound, but his nose is particularly good; and I saw 
him make a most beautiful turn a short time since on the heel of the whole 
pack—going away singly to his fox. He is a great favourite of Foster, 
who sometimes violates the prosody of the kennel, and calls him by the 
familiar name of Pat. His sister Penitent is equally good, and if possible a 
harder-working hound than himself. 

‘‘ Patriot, I perceive, will be a favourite stud-hound in Mr. Villebois’ 
kennel. He has already distinguished himself as the sire of Voucher and 
Vestal (the one in the large, the other in the small pack), two-year-old 
hunters, and as good as they can be ; and also of two young hounds, called 
Lunatic and Labourer (out of Lady), that might be shewn against anything 
of their age. In all, he is the sire of seven couples anda half. Norval, 
also by Pontiff out of Notable, will be favourite blood. 

“ Exclusive of the nine couples of hunting hounds by Pontiff out of 
Vengeance, there are two couples more out of her by Telamon—one of 
which, a hound called Vexer (his first year), has been pronounced bya 
judge to be * the finest young hound in England.’ Lady also is the dam 
of Stormer, Symphony, and Sailor, by Mr. Osbaldeston’s Sailor—all par- 
ticularly clever. Vengeance died when in whelp to Mr. Chute’s Larkspur, 
and Pontiff died of old age at Sir Thomas Winnington’s in Worcester- 
shire.” —pp. 167—169. 

From recollection we already spoke of Sir Francis Burdett as a 
hunter. The author says, that the enthusiastic Baronet laughs at 
danger, and that no man rides harder over a country. ‘ When 
dining one day,” says he, “in a large party at Melton, I heard the 
following question asked by a gentleman who has been at the top of 
the tree in that country for eleven successive seasons :—‘ Has any 
man,’ said he, ‘ seen Sir Francis refuse a fence which any other man 
rode at, or over?” The answer was in the negative. Another 
question was put. ‘ Have we not, all of us, seen Sir Francis Bur- 
dett frequently ride at fences which other hard-riding men have 
refused ?? The answer was in the affirmative.” 

Nimrod tells us of Sir Tatton Sykes, among the great multitude 
of sportsmen here celebrated, and says, if asked to go a hundred 
miles to ride a race, he puts a clean shirt in his pocket, his racing 
jacket under his waistcoat, a pair of over-alls above his leathers, 
and jumping upon some thorough-bred tit, arrives there the next day 
by the time of starting; and when the race is over, canters his 
thorough-bred home again. The iron strength of constitution that 
is required for such feats, reminds one of the days of fabled hardi- 
hood. Lord Darlington (now the Duke of Cleveland), of course, 
comes in for a due share of notice. That nobleman’s passion for 
fox-hunting is perhaps unrivalled; who, at the time of which the 
author speaks, had hunted his own hounds thirty-six seasons; and 
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not only hunted them, but going through all the drudgery of a 
huntsman, by constantly drafting and feeding them in the season, 
and paying the most minute attention to all the operations of the 
kennel. The following anecdote refers to Will Price, who was at 
one time a whipper-in to his lordship, and shows how some of our 
modern Nimrods comfort themselves for a season :— 


«« Previous to his going to Mr. Musters, Will Price was supposed to be 
a single man, but whilst in Northamptonshire he had an increase to his es- 
tablishment. ‘This gave rise to the report of his being married ; and when 
his old master the colonel stumbled upon him, a word or two was exchanged 
on the subject. ‘So, Will,” said Colonel B., ‘ you are married, I find? I 
should have thought you might have done without a wife.’ ‘Lord bless 
you, Colonel,’ replied Will, ‘1 am not married, she’s only a woman I’ve 
got for the season,’ ’’—p. 378. 


The ruling passion, strong in sickness, is thus exemplified :— 


‘I cannot here let pass an anecdote of Dick the whipper-in, as it is 
so truly characteristic of the ruling passion, and also of the attachment men 
have to hounds, when cradled in a kennel. It so happened that we were 
all—and a pretty large party—seated at the breakfast table, when Lord 
Darlington made his appearance. Next to the usual inquiries after his 
lordship’s health, the question was asked by two or three at once, ‘ Have 
you heard how Dick is?’ ‘ I have been to his bed-side,’ said Lord D.; ‘ he 
has had a restless night, nevertheless I hope he will do well; but he made 
me smile when he said he had no doubt but he should be able to go out 
with the hounds on Wednesday! He also inquired after Lightning’s eyes, 
and how Rufus and Mortimer had fed ?’”—pp. 381, 382. 


Of the prevalence of any particular gratification over thought, 
word, or deed, the ‘author gives an instance, when speaking of a keen 
sportsman, Mr. Thomas Shafto, who, when the oratorical powers 
of some of our leading senators -became the topic of conversation, 
and, amongst others, Karl Grey’s name was mentioned, observed, 
“A good speaker, but can’t ride over Stanley pastures.” It is 
not, however, the only instance in which the Earl has found Stanley 
troublesome. 

Nimrod, in what he says on riding to hounds, is particularly 
sensible and interesting. T’o experienced sportsmen his Tours will, 
we have no doubt, be more acceptable, inasmuch as the variety of 
his facts, and the number of places which he has hunted over, com- 
bine almost all that is to be learned of the best grounds and best 
hunters in England. But to the tyro in the chase, we recommend 
the matter here added on riding to the hounds, although not ap- 
pearing for the first time in this volume. Riding to hounds, we 
are informed, has, like many other things, undergone a revolution 
in the march of time. Some years back the best man was he who, 
after never being near the hounds for nineteen miles, it might be, 
came up to them at the twentieth, and got the brush. The best 
man now is he who goes through the best part of the run, even 
should he be “ dead beat” at the last. It is thus now held better 
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to be uw», on a horse half beaten, than to be riding about the coun. 
try asking the old question, ‘‘ Did you see the hounds ?” on a fresh 
one. 


“The following anecdote isin point. A gentleman of large fortune, 
well known in Staffordshire, was out with the late Mr. Meynell when he 
hunted Leicestershire, and in those days was going ‘‘ with high and ven. 
t’rous sail.”” Coming to a river which had much overflowed its banks, he 
pulled off his coat and waistcoat, and swam for a considerable distance. 
The first man who got round by a bridge was Lord Forester, who, gettin 
on a line of them, asked a countryman whether he saw the hounds. ‘Oh 
yes, said the fellow, ‘I seed *em—but you will never see ’em no more; 
they have been gone this quarter of an hour. —‘ Who was with them ?’ 
said his Lordship. ‘No one but the miller,’ was the reply, ‘and he was 
riding most nation hard to be sure.’ This was Mr.G..... in his shirt.” 
—pp. 040. 


On the excellent effects of exercise on horseback, the author must 
be allowed to be a good judge, considering, as he says, that when 
the weather has been open, his time has almost been divided be- 
tween his saddle and his bed. For several years of his life he has 
had horses, with three different packs of hounds, choosing the best 
fixtures of the day for each, and that he never knew what it was to 
be fatigued, provided he lived temperately, and went to bed early. 
His rules on riding are manifestly excellent. 


“As ‘without a genius, learning soars in vain,’ so is riding to the 
hotnds like the inspiration of the muse. It must in some degree be born 
with a man, or he will never excel in it. He must possess judgment, 
temper, coolness, and courage; and even then, though these good pro- 
perties may reccive their birth with himself, yet they must be perfected by 
practice and observation. A madman or a coward are equally unfit for the 
business ; but under any circumstances, as Humphrey Clinker observes, he 
must serve an apprenticeship to it. As far, however, as nature is con- 
cerned, the form of a man has a good deal to do with it; for it is impossi+ 
ble that any one with a round thigh and a large calf to his leg can have a 
perfect seat on his horse, and without a good seat he cannot have a good 
hand. 

“The hand on a horse I take to proceed also from other causes. I con- 
ceive it to be intimately connected with the nervous functions of the di- 
gestive organs—and here again is the necessity for temperance and regular 
living in those who wish to excel in the field, more particularly enforced. 

“The advantages of a fine hand on a horse are, no doubt, of the very 
highest importance in riding a race, but not more so than in riding over a 
country ; and if a horse could speak, he would say, ‘ ride me with a fine 
hand and an easy bit.’ A horse’s ear is said to be in his mouth; and it is 
from the bit that he receives the wishes aud instructions of his rider.”— 
pp. 546. 


_ Lord Forester is named by the author as being remarkably grace- 
ful on his horse—strong and active—‘‘ A fine man upon a finé 
horse ;”” for he has always shewed a master judgment in the points 
of his hunters. He has insisted on the necessity of lengthy shoul- 
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ders, good fetlocks, well-formed hind legs, and open feet; knowing 
better than to confound strength with size, his horses seldom ex- 
ceeded fifteen hands two inches. Such experienced skill as his 
lordship possesses in horse flesh must benefit the country essentially, 
in helping to establish and keep up a first-rate breed of that noble 
race of animals. It would appear, however, that he is apt to be 
sarcastic at the expense of ‘ slow tops.” Our readers may be cu- 
rious to know what species of creatures are so designated. We 
quote the explanation. That man is one of this class who is so un- 
fortunate as to appear by a covert’s side within twenty miles of 
Melton Mowbray, under any of the following circumstances :—with 
a front to his bridle, or with a martingal, or a country-made saddle, 
or with nobs on his stirrups; with a saddle-cloth; in a straight-cut 
coat; in leather breeches or military spurs. It is deemed impossi- 
ble that such a man can ‘ do the thing.’ The pleasures and dan- 
gers of the chase are depicted by Nimrod with great felicity of 
style and circumstance. ‘lake a specimen. 


_ * Exclusive of brooks and timber, there is another sort of fence that 
should be ridden at quickly, and that is, a bushy or * blackbird’ fence, as 
it is ealled, being a live white-thorn hedge, not plashed, but with a strong 
suspicion of a wide ditch on the ether side, and‘ no time allowed,’ as the 
coachmen say, for looking at it. This is termed ‘ swishing at a rasper ;’ and 
the only chance a man has of getting a horse to extend himself sufficiently 
over it all, and to ‘come well into the next field,’ is to put him three-parts- 
speed at it, and trust to the momentum for getting over it. It was precisely 
at afence of this description that I witnessed the accident two years ago 
to Mr. Oshaldeston in Leicestershire. The horse he rode (Cervantes) was 
a particularly Aigh leaper, but apt to drop short on the other side, which 
was the case in this instance, and where the momentum was more particularly 
rendered necessary. 
“IT never see the word ‘ momentum’ but it brings to my recollection an 
anecdote of an old friend of mine—a Fellow of a college, and a good fellow 
too—who was used to amuse me much by talking philosophically and ma- 
thematically on riding ta hounds, the words momentum, vis vivida, and 
impetus, being for ever on his tongue. With the nerves of a bull-dog, 
and no mean opinion of his prowess, he was in the habit of purchasing 
horses, which, from natural or acquired defects, had failed in making hun- 
ters in the hands of others. His idea was, that if Nature had unfortunate] 
intended such brutes to carry themselves in all forms but the right, that 
intention could be obyiated by the means of mechanical force. To effect 
this, all sorts of trappings were resorted to; and it was really alarming to 
men with any nerves at all to see him sailing across a country with the 
momentum, vis vivida, and impetus, all in full operation, on horses with 
mouths like the heart of oak, but with their heads confined with a strong 
cavesson-martingal. On one occasion a most ludicrous accident occurred. 
This gentleman was out with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds in Oxford- 
shire on a horse thus accoutred, when the cavesson he was riding in un- 
fortunately gave way. As may be expected, having no further power over 
the brute, away went the philosopher, like a ship at sea without a rudder, 
and, as ill luck would have it, the momentum, the vis vivida, and the im- 
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petus, all formed their nucleus in the person of an unfortunate butcher on 
lis pony, who was going quietly along a road; and the two riders and 
their horses were laid prostrate on the ground.”—pp. 574—576. 


We learn that though the breath was for a time knocked out of 
both, the butcher was the first to rally, when he rated the philoso- 
pher soundly. In giving some account of three sportsmen who 
were drowned all in one day while hunting, we have been struck 
with some of the author’s observations in no ordinary degree, and 
think them highly valuable to all who are much on horseback, par- 
ticularly in rural parts, where bridges are not abundant, and streams 
numerous. Sportsmen especially are apt to feel that without dan- 
ger there is no glory. One of the unfortunate men alluded to was 
the Rev. Marmaduke Theakston, who, in the ardour of the chase, 


was tempted to try crossing the river Tees at a ford near Worsall. 


“On reading this calamitous. account over again, I see much reason tu 
suppose that the free use of the horse’s head when in difficulty, and which 
I have already so much dwelt upon, was denied to him in this fatal in- 
stance ; and to it, perhaps, may the melancholy catastrophe be attributed. 
‘His horse,’ says the writer of the paragraph in the Hull Advertiser, ‘a 
spirited and powerful animal, swam with him into the middle of the 
river, when getting impatient, he reared, and threw his réder backward.’ 
Now there is every reason to believe, that had Mr. Theakston left the 
horse to himself, holding on by the mane, and only directing his course 
when necessary with the snaffle rein, he would have borne him in safety 
across the stream. 

“T speak from practical observation on this subject. When at a water- 
ing place in Wales, I was in the habit of having my horse swum in the 
sea by aman who was in the constant practice of swimming them for a 
very trifling consideration. He was himself a very expert swimmer, and 
regularly attended the bathing machines. From this man I learnt, that 
there were only three things to be observed in swimming a horse—first, 
to give him free use of his head; secondly, to hold on by the mane; and 
lastly, taking the feet out of the stirrups, to lean the body obliquely for- 
ward as muchas possible, which wilt cause the water to get under it and 
float it, and thereby diminish the weight of it on the horse. It was the 
opinion of this person, that a horse would swim nearly as far with a man 
on his b-ck, who was thus expert at the management of him, as he would 
without him. 

“When I was was about eighteen years of age, I had a narrow escape 
from being drowned with Mr. Leech’s hounds. The hounds crossed the 
river Dee—naturally a very rapid river, but then increased by the rains. 
Sir Watkin Wynn, who (as well as his two brothers) is like a duck in 
the water, went first, and was followed by about six out of the field. 
‘Half venturing, half shrinking, I went a little way into the stream, and 
came back again. Seeing the hounds hitting off their fox on the other 
side, I made a second attempt; and being mounted on a mare of Sir 
Watkin’s, called Thetis, and trusting to her genii to preserve me, I made 
a second attempt, and was carried down the stream amongst some huge 
‘stones. Not being able to swim, I gave myself up for lost; but the re- 
solution of the mare, and my holding on by the mane, enabled her to re- 
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gain the opposite bank, and I have never tried such an aquatic excursion 
since. A man may attempt the Hellespont for a woman ; but, on cooler 
reflection, he is scarcely justified in running such risks of his life for a 
fox.” —pp. 583—586. 


It will be seen from the above passages, that Nimrod has produced 
a spirited and charming volume for the fireside; and, without a ques- 
tion, nothing short of an oracular authority for fox-hunting. 





Art. VIII.— The Revolutions of the Globe familiarly described. By 
ALexANDER Bertrand, M.D. of the Faculty of Paris, &c., &c. 
London: Ridgway & Sons. 1835. 


Tus volume consists of a series of letters, purporting to be written 
to a lady, familiarly describing the curious results to which, in these 
latter times, the study of the Terrestrial Globe has led the most 
distinguished of our naturalists. Its contents are a clear and talented 
summary of the facts and views chiefly of the foreign geologists, 
with an introduction which gives an idea of the principal systems 
that have been broached within the last two centuries, as to the 
origin of our planet, the modifications which it may have under- 
gone, and the causes which it may be reasonably presumed will de- 
stroy it. The translator has likewise introduced some supple- 
mentary notes, besides an appendix, comprising a succinct view of 
several theories of the earth, in addition to those noticed by the 
author in his introduction. Every one knows, who has ever heard 
any thing of geology, or rather of the cosmogonies of geologists, 
that these are generally at odds with the Mosaic account of the 
creation of the earth and the deluge, taken in its literal sense; and 
that a vast number of sceptics respecting the Bible, found their ob- 
jections to its testimony on certain facts and appearances presented 
by the earth itself. 

It is the ground of high satisfaction, however, to Christians, that 
men of the noblest intellectual powers, and most accomplished phi- 
losophy, find nothing but corroborations in the phenomena of ex- 
ternal nature, or of this globe in particular, of the sacred record ; 
whilst those who have been theory-builders, without any respect 
to the authority of Moses, and generally hostile to it, uniformly 
disagree among themselves, and leave, after all, the sacred history, 
the only one in which veracity and consistency is to be observed. 
In truth, every one of their systems is as yet most preposterous. As 
a science, geology is still in its feebleness and infancy. It is not im- 
probable that the successive formations even of Cuvier may yet fall 
to be ridiculed in the same way that his marvellous discoveries have 
demolished the systems of his predecessors. A millionth’s part of 
the globe’s superfices has not yet been explored. How limited is 
the extent to which man can penetrate towards the bowels of the 
earth! Still this is no reason why he should not earnestly. pursue 
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the study of geology, and heap facts upon facts, which must ever, 
to the mind of the true philosopher, bring additional proof’ of the 
power and wisdom of the Creator, but which also will naturally lead 
to fuller and juster notions in the science immediately eoncerned ; 
while thus the fictions of cosmogonists will become more ridiculous. 
Research is most commendable ; but when from imperfect premises, 
sweeping and dangerous conclusions are deduced—when, from the 
scratchings which man has made on the face of the earth, he incau- 
tiously allows his imagination to be kindled, and himself to behold 
the origin, the minute and internal structure of all its parts, and 
says, thus was the globe at first fashioned, thus has it been changed, 
and thus will it be destroyed—we can only say, that the affront 
which he offers to an inductive philosophy is as direct as that which 
he levels at Revelation. 

Without going into the briefest summary of all the various cos- 
mogonies referred to in this volume, it may be satisfactory, at least, it 
will afford a curious display, merely to announce the principal doc- 
trines of a few of them. We abridge some paragraphs of Cuvier’s, 
on the theories which geologists have at different times advanced 
on this grand subject. Some, says he, have asserted that all 
matter was originally in a state of fluidity; that the fluid brought 
forth, in the first place, animals of the simplest form; that in the 
course of time, and by the assumption of different habitudes, the 
races of these animals were complicated and diversified to the extent 
which we now perceive them to have reached. It is these races of 
animals which, by degrees, converted the water of the sea into 
limestone or chalk. The vegetables, of the origin and metamor- 
phoses of which nothing is told us, converted, on their part, the 
water into clay. These two earths were resolved again in the last 
analysis into flint. All the solid parts of the earth consequently 
owe their existence to living beings; and but for them the globe 
would still have been entirely liquid. 

Kepler, the great astronomer, has been followed by others who 
assign vital faculties to the globe itself. Each of its parts is living; 
and there is not one particle which has not an instinct, a will, and 
which does not attract or repel according to its respective sympa- 
thies. Each kind of mineral can convert immense masses into its 
own proper nature, as we convert our food into flesh and blood. 
The mountains are the globe’s organs of respiration, and the slates 
are its secretory organs. It is by these that it decomposes the wa- 
ter of the sea, in order to produce volcanic ejections, &c. 

All geologists have not carried their boldness so far as those 
now mentioned. But as Cuvier adds, ‘‘even among those who 
have proceeded with most reserve, and who have not sought for their 
agents beyond the bounds of physics and chemistry, how much di- 
versity and contradiction prevails!” Baron Cuvier himself, and 
other continental naturalists, who are the guides and admiration of 
the author of the volume before us, maintain that the surface of the 
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earth has undergone successive changes in the lapse of ages, both in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Their opinions have been 
adopted by several of our own more recent British geologists, such 
as Buckland and Lyall, though with several modifications. As the 
translator correctly states, the latter of these gentlemen dissents 
from Cuvier’s doctrine as to successive, general, or very extensive, 
alternate deluges of fresh and salt water; though he considers local 
deluges as amongst the ordinary occurrences of nature, and produc- 
ing local effects. He adopts the principle of the late Professor 
Playfair of Edinburgh, that the rivers and the rocks, the seas and 
continents, have changed in all their parts; but the laws which di- 
rect those changes, and the rules to which they are subject, have 
remained invariably the same. He also conceives that the periods 
of time indicated by those changes must have been of much longer 
duration than even the continental] naturalists demand; asserting, 
that they have reckoned hundreds of years instead of thousands, 
and thousands instead of millions. 

Every one must perceive that all these theories are at variance 
with what the plain reader understands from the Mosaic account; 
and though it will be universally admitted that the Creator works, 
in so far as we have laceaimaside by means and according to certain 
uniform principles, which are sometimes called laws of nature, yet 
these ingenious theorists evince a decided hostility to the admission 
of God’s immediate, and, if you will, miraculous agency in ever 
producing the wonderful phenomena with which they are conversant. 
But can they thus do more than remove the difficulty a step further 
back, or render the work of creation, and the revolutions to which 
the globe has been subjected, more intelligible or rational than it 
would be to admit at once the fiat of the Supreme? Nor have 
there been wanting men of great attainments in learning and know- 
ledge, and of the highest order of intellect, who have distinguished 
themselves as supporters of the Mosaic cosmogony, history, and 
chronology, in opposition to the most noted infidel schools, whether 
those adopted the Wernerian, the H.uttonian, or Cuvierian doctrines ? 
We follow the translator in what he says of one of this scriptural 
class. After stating that Sharon Turner, in his “ Sacred History 
of the World,’ and Mr. Granville Penn, in his ‘‘ Comparative Es- 
timate of the Mineral and Mosaic Geologies,”’ (he might have added 
Croly on “ Divine Providence,”) who have ably and strenuously 
contended that the geological phenomena most relied on by the 
éléves of those schools, are not only perfectly compatible with the 
truth of the biblical narrative, but also that they cannot be philoso- 
phically accounted for upon any other principle—he particularly al- 
Judes to the arguments and doctrines of Mr. George Fairholme, 
who very lately, in his “ General View of the Geology of Scrip- 
ture,” has stood on the same side, and lent no feeble aid to its 
cause. 

Mr. Fairholme, for instance, according to the compendium of his 
doctrines here given, repudiates, as totally unworthy our conceptions 
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of an omnipotent Deity, the notion of a chaotic formation of the 
primitive strata going on for an indefinite period, and of the present 
scale of animal and vegetable existence having been completed only 
by successive efforts, at intervals of unassignable duration. He 
contends that reason coincides with scripture in sanctioning his 
Jirst postulate; that the consolidation of primeval matter, “ the 
gathering together of the waters,” the spreading of vegetation over 
the surface of the earth, and the creation of every description of 
animals, were immediate results of the Almighty’s fiat; for “he 
spoke the word, and they were made; he prrweers  fer and they were 
created ;”—that then, and not till then, commenced the operation of 
these secondary causes which have been denominated the laws of 
nature, and which, continuing to operate till the deluge, a period of 
1656 years, produced the secondary rocks, together with strata of 
alluvial deposition in the bosom of the antediluvian ocean. His 
second postulate is, that by preternatural means a portion of the 
waters of the ocean, sufficient, with the addition of preternatural 
rains, to overflow the whole surface of the then dry lands, shifted 
their bed, and effected the catastrophe in question. His third 
postulate is, that, subsequently, by equally. preternatural means, 
the waters were again gathered together upon the scite of the prime- 
val lands; and the bottom of the antediluvian seas being then left 
dry, was clothed with vegetation, and fitted to become the abode of 
man and of the terrestrial animals. He enters into a variety of de- 
tails as to the formation of particular strata, the excavation of the 
valleys, the discovery of marine exuvice at the highest elevations, 
and the finding, in the temperate and polar regions, of remains of 
animals and vegetables natural only to tropical climates. He sup- 
ports his hypothesis by the declaration of God to Noah, that he 
would destroy all flesh with the earth, and by the distinction made 
by Peter between “the world that then was,” and which, “ being 
overflowed, perished, and the heaven and the earth which are now.” 
He contends also that the petrified human bodies found in Guada- 
loupe are genuine antediluvian remains, and that specimens of a 
similar nature have been discovered in other places, in sufficient 
number to overthrow the position of the Cuvierians, that man was 
not brought into existence until after the last great change on the 
surface of the globe. 

It would appear from the appendix to the volume before us, that 
Mr. Fairholme has also published, at Munich, a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘ Geological Positions in direct verification of the Chronology of 
the Bible,”’ which are digested in three series. The first is to shew 
that the average yearly retrogression of the Falls of the Niagara, 
calculated from the point at which, on the retirement of the waters 
of the deluge, the stream must have begun to act upon the rocks 
from whith it is precipitated, indicates a period corresponding with 
the Mosaic date of that catastrophe. In the second series he ar- 
rives at the same conclusion, by calculating from the mean annual 
waste of the shores on both sides of the English channel, by the in- 
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cessant action of the waves, the period when the slopes of chalk 
hills, now worn into cliffs, must have descended to the level of the 
sea, the space between which point and the foot of the cliffs may be 
assumed as the extent of the dentrition which has taken place since 
the commencement of the present order of things. The object of 
the third series is to shew that the whole system of valleys on the 
face of the earth must have been produced by a cause operating 
simultaneously and uniformly, and that no other cause adequate to 
the effect can be assigned, but the sudden retreat of the waters to 
their present bed. Such is a summary of Mr. Fairholme’s theory, 
as given by the translator of Dr. Bertrand’s Revolutions of the 
Globe; and, for any thing we see, it is as feasible and philosophical 
as those of more celebrated naturalists, while it does not necessarily 
impugn the sacred record. We now proceed to lay before our 
readers some parts of the letters that are here translated, which 
abound with strange facts, and a most interesting outline of the 
manner in which these facts are construed by the most eminent 
geologists of late times. But we again repeat, that while the facts 
may be admitted as honestly given, it is the duty and wisdom of 
every one to be cautious in yielding to the system thereon built, or 
rather thereby suggested. 

The first of these letters considers the nature of the internal mass 
of the terrestrial globe. Some have maintained that it consists of 
water, or gas, or of enormous masses of loadstone, or metals either 
in a solid or liquid state. ‘The author considers that none of these 
hypotheses can be supported at the present day, and presents to us 
his own persuasion on the subject :— 


‘We know, in fact, exactly the volume of the earth, and it is equally 
possible to calculate its weight. Natural philosophy and astronomy fur- 
nish us, in order to arrive at this knowledge, with two different means, both 
agreeing sufficiently between themselves. Both give, as their result, a 
weight so considerable, that the interior of the globe must necessarily be 
five or six times more dense than the mineral crust, such as it presents it- 
self to our observation in its upper strata. It is, then, neither of gas nor 
of water that the internal mass is formed, nor even of the heaviest stones 
with which we are acquainted ; for even on this last supposition, the en- 
tire spheriod would still have a weight three or four times less than what 
the caleulations assign to it; it must, in fact, be composed of substances 
of aspecific gravity equal to that of the heaviest metals. 

‘These heavy substances, however, which are probably metallic, do not 
exist in the internal mass in the state of solidity imparted to them by the 
temperature which prevails on the surface of the earth. Every thing tends 
to prove, that they are there subjected to the action of a heat capable of 
retaining them in a state of constant fusion; and this supposition might, 
from the earliest periods of time, have been inferred from the enormous 
masses of liquid metallic substances ejected from the bowels of the globe, 
by the craters of the voleanoes—substances which bear the most striking 
resemblance, in whatever place they are found, or however remote the 
time when they were projected to the surface of the earth. The mineral 
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springs, atid hot wells of every kind, some of which still retain the heat 
‘of boiling water on reaching the surface of the ground, offer a fresh proof 
of the temperature which prevails at a certain depth. 

‘‘ Not satisfied with these general considerations, which might present 
only a fallacibus appearance, many of our physiologists and geologists 
have occupied themselves in determining, by the most rigorous admeasure- 
ment, whether the heat of the strata really aagments in proportion to the 
depth of their situation ; and they have ascertained that such is the fact, 
at least in regard to such depths as we have, hitherto, been able to reach. 
Among the most curious observations upon this subject, we ought first to 
notice those of M. Trebra, Inspector of Mines, who having occasion to 
visit the deepest artificial cavities, has ascertained, by reiterated experi- 
ments, performed with the greatest care, that the temperature of the ‘rocks 
constantly rises in proportion to the depth at which the observation is 
made, and he even thinks he can demonstrate, that this augmentation goes 
on regularly at the rate of adegree in every 100 feet.”—pp. 32, 33. 


He alludes to a suggestion of Maupertius, which Voltaire so 
much rallied, viz., that a hole should be made as far as the centre 
of the earth, ‘as the surest method that can be followed to ascertain 
the degree of heat in the internal mass of the earth. But without 
gomg so far, he thinks that at no very enormous expense, a hole 
1,500 feet in depth below the floor of the deepest mines might be 
made, in which a thermometer might be sunk, that would bring 
the matter to a more satisfactory conclusion. We, however, be- 
heve that the result of such a work would at least, in the first in- 
stance, be the ground of some new speculations merely, of no more 
value than many that have preceded, and that some things must 
be allowed to remain beyond the ken of man. The bowels of the 
earth one may, even in this age of enterprise and discovery, pre- 
sume to be too distant and inaccessible for us to analyse. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes are here considered as most probably 
produced by the internal furnace. 


“From the little I have already observed concerning volcanoes, you 
will be disposed to consider them as vast vents, by means of which, some 
parts of the matters in fusion, forming the internal mass, escape with 
violence to spread over the surface of the ground. This manner of re- 
garding volcanic eruption is, 1 think, more satisfactory than any which 
has hitherto been proposed to explain them. No hypothesis, in fact, 
referring the eruptions to causes purely local, can assign a reason for 
the singular resemblance which exists between the volcanic products 
cast forth at the most remote extremities of the globe. 

“It has been thought that the formation of volcanoes, could be suf- 
ficiently explained by supposing, that the inflammable matters contained 
in the bowels of ‘the earth took fire spontaneously ; but then this fact is 
forgotten, that before combustion can take place, the contact of air is 
necessary, and that the hearths of volcanoes are situated at depths too 
considerable to suppose that the air can penetrate thither ; and what 
above all proves how little foundation there is for this supposition, is, 
that. when ‘mines take fire accidently, the combustion never extends 
beyond the limits uf the works, that is to say, beyond places ‘to which the 
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air can penetrate, by the passages communicating with the surface of the 
ground. 

“In the island of Teneriffe, the crater of the volcano is elevated 6000 
metres (1,968,022 feet Eng.) above the level of the ocean; which, even 
if we suppose the focus to be not lower than the bottom of the sea, 
requires a force equal to the pressure of 1500 atmospheres. Now, as 
the atmosphere exerts on us a pressure equal to that produced bya co- 
lumn of water of 32 feet, it is obvious that we must. assign to the focus 
of the voleano of Teneriffe an impulsive power capable of raising a mass 
of water 48,000 feet in height (that is to say, three or four leagues high) ; 
but the supposition, that a force at all approximating to this exists, ts 
totally inadmissible. 

“We are, at present, acquainted, with certainty, with a hundred vol- 
canoes in a state of activity; we may reasonably presume, that the num- 
ber of those whose situation is not yet determined, can scarcely be less 
considerable. One half, at least, cf the volcanoes, the situation of which 
is known to us, are in the islands of the ocean, and the most part of those 
which compose the remainder are situated on the borders of the sea, or 
at a little distance from the coast. This circumstance has always been 
remarked by natutalists, and great importance has been attached to it. 
No satisfactory reason, however, can be given for this situation. It is 
true, that, in several hypotheses, the communications supposed to exist 
between the ‘sea and the volcanic foci, are made to perform a principal 
part; but it is not easy to render an account of the manner in which this 
communication can take place. Many volcanoes are situated more than 
40 leagues from the sea. What means of communication can we sup- 
pose, ‘at sucha distance? Every thing proves, as I shall presently have 
occasion to rematk, that the filtrations of the sea penetrate but a very 
little way into the land, and that there. is much exaggeration in all that 
has been said upon that subject.”—pp. 54—63. 


There was a man, however, of no mean attainments in physics, 
and all the sciences that treat closely of the materials which con- 
stitute the visible globe, by whose hypothesis the most superficial part 
of the earth alone has been subjected to combustion. This was Sir 
Humphrey Davy. We quote from one of the notes at the end of the 
volume an account of his theory, which runs thus :—Thete are cer- 
tain metals which are susceptible of ignition in consequence of mere 
contact with air and water. They have been named potassium 
and sodium, because potash and soda are the results of their com- 
bination with oxygen. Now, he supposes that at the commence- 
ment of things, these metals, which existed in a large proportion 
on the surface of the ground, took fire spontaneously, and communi- 
cated it to all this surface ; that afterwards, the water, as it pene- 
trated into the interior of the external solidified strata, continuing 
to inflame the same metals, occasioned an elevation of these strata, 
with explosions and volcanic eruptions. That volcanoes were more 
numerous at the origin of things than they are now, is thus ‘at- 
tempted to be accounted for; and even those of the present day are 
attributed to no other cause. He found a confirmation ‘of his opi- 
hion in the nature of the gases which escape from the volcanoes, 
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which are precisely those that must ensue from the combustion of 
such metals. By a pleasing and easily repeated experiment, he 
endeavoured to render his explanation obvious. It consists in 


placing upon a piece of glass a metallic ball, composed in a great 
measure of the metals which have been mentioned. If upon this 
ball, which represents the terrestrial globe, a very minute dew be 
let fall, in a very short time its surface will be seen to burn and 
oxidize, communicating a very intense heat to the whole ball. 

Thus Sir H. Davy’s hypothesis leads to a result directly con- 
trary to that which is most generally admitted, and which is de- 
fended in this volume ; and thus the most renowned geologists dis- 
agree in their construction of facts, between whom alone revelation 
maintains its ground. 

The fifth letter treats of the crust of the globe, and argues that 
every thing proves that it was not formed by a single casting, but 


is on the contrary composed of some thousands of strata deposited 
one after another. 


‘“« T'wo parts are distinguished in the mineral shell. Ist. The primor- 
dial soil, which is supposed to have covered the spheroid from all anti- 
quity. 2dly. The soil of transport and sediment, which, more superficial 
than the furmer, envelopes it at every point. It has obtained this appel- 
lation because it is principally composed of matters transported by the 
waters, or deposited by them. We, ourselves, behold the more recent 
parts of this soil forming under our eyes, above’ the more ancient strata, 
by, decomposition, or the falling down of mountains; by the action of rivers 
depositing earthy matters which they held in suspension, by volcanic 
eruptions, &c. 

‘The mineral shell does not bear the character of a mass formed by a 
single casting; it is, on the contrary, composed of a very considerable 
number of strata, which are evidently the result of successive operations. 
These strata differ among themselves in regard to their thickness, their 
composition, and the products which they inclose. It will be sufficient, 
to give an idea of their number, to say that those, the thickness of which 
exceeds ten metres, are called very massive ; and yet that their aggregate 
composes the whole depth of the mineral crust, whichextends to several 
leagues. | 

“The strata of the primordial soil differ from those of the soil of trans- 
port and sediment, not only by their contexture, which is almost always 
denser, and by their greater thickness, but also by their situation. In 
general they are more retentive of an horizontal situation, and remain 
parallel between themselves over a greater extent: nor are they observed 
so frequently as the strata of deposited carths, to diminish progressively 
in thickness, and even to disappear altogether in certain places. The 
strata of the primordial soil are, commonly, composed of harder matters 
than those formed by transport and sediment; and it is to them that the 
name of rock is particularly adapted, taken in the ordinary acceptation 
which we give it; for,in general, we designate by this name only the 
mineral substances of a hard and weighty contexture. But it is nut so 
in works of geology, in which we distinguish by the generic name of 
rcck, the matter of a stratum, whatever may be its nature, whether of 
a'gil or sand. 
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« Granite is the most ancient of the stones which we have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing in the place which nature has assigned to them: it sinks. 
beneath all the other strata, and is found again in the most elevated 
places, where it forms the central crests of most part of the grand chains 
of mountains. There it commonly exists exposed, and it is only lower 
down that we perceive strata of a later formation placed successively 
above it, in the order in which the sea has at a later period deposited 
them. We should be tempted ‘to regard the granite as forming the nu- 
cleus, or framework, of the entire mineral shell. 

“I have had repeated occasion to attribute the different strata of the 
soil of transport and sediment, to a prolonged stay of the sea upon places 
which at present form the surface of continents. You will be curious, 
perhaps, to know the reasons which have led to the adoption of an opinion, 
received at this day, without dispute, by all men whose sentiments are of 
any value on such a topic. I will do my best to gratify your curiosity. 

“When we make excavations in the grounds of plains, in order to 
study their composition, we meet, as I have already said, with a series of 
horizontal strata placed one above another, in an almost parallel situa- 
tion. These beds of various matters contain, for the most part, the re- 
mains of marine bodies, such as the bones of fishes, and particularly an 
innumerable quantity of shells, which sometimes compose the whole mass 
of the ground toavery great depth. These spoils of marine bodies are, 
almost always, in such complete preservation, that it is impossible 
to raise the least doubt as to their nature. They are found in the hardest 
stones, as well as in the sand, or the soft earths, and they are situated at 
depths, to which, certainly, men could never have gone to deposit them. 
Voltaire, incited by his regular system of attack against religious tradi- 
tions, and fearing, no doubt, that a confirmation of the universal deluge 
would be found in the existence of these remains, exerts himself to per- 
suade us that these shells, which were already much talked of in his 
days, were lost at the time when pilgrimages were in vogue, by persons 
who were bringing home quantities of them, on their return from the 
Holy Land. It would be ridiculous at the present day, as you will soon 
see, to stop to refute such an opinion.”’—pp. 71—77. ! 


It is indisputable that marine bodies are found in the interior of 
continents, as well as on the highest mountains, and therefore it 
cannot be doubted that the ocean overspread at one time those 
parts, and that too for no short period of years. 


“It would, in fact, be impossible to conceive, lst, how the sea could 
have dragged along those enormous masses of shells, sufficient, as I have 
already stated, to cover in some cases, many hundred leagues; and, 2ndly, 
admitting that it did thus transport them, how could it make them pene- 
trate to the interior of the ground, in all the places in which we find them 
at the present day ? for, it would be necessary to suppose, that the sea had 
diluted the surface of our continents to immense depths; and, moreover, 
as we frequently find the remains of marine animals imbedded in the hardest 
stones, we should be obliged to allow, against all probability, and all pos- 
sibility, that it had also liquified these stones in order to deposit the re- 
mains in their softened paste. 

‘“ Could we get over these insurmountable difficulties, we should meet 
with others of no less magnitude. If the shells had been carried off 
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tumultuously by the waters, they would all have been broken by the 
friction which they would have suffered either among themselves, or against 
the rocks, and the surface of continents; and we should, then, find them 
heaped together, indiscriminately, in the greatest disorder. But, instead of 
this, the greater part of them are preserved in so perfect a state, that they 
are found still retaining thcir most acute angles, and most prominent edges, 
and, in many, even the pearly shining substance which lines the interior of 
the shell, may be very easily distinguished. 

‘“* It may be further stated, that the remains of plants are found in a fossil 
state, and that they afford occasion fora similar remark. In fact, the cele. 
brated Jussicu, in a dissertation upon the subject, printed at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, observes, that, among these plants, 
(all either entirely unknown at this time, or very rare in the country where 
they are met with), there are a good many broken, but, that none are found 
doubled back. All are laid flat, and at full length, as if they had been 
smoothed down with the hand; which affords an inference that they were 
deposited tranquilly in a soft substance, that has since been hardened, re- 
taining them in its interior. 

‘* A proof, no less strong, of the formation of our grounds by a tranquil 
sojourn of the sea, is drawn from the uniformity of the composition of the 
horizontal strata, throughout a great extent of land, and even in mountains, 
now separated by valleys, or arms of the sea; for, in these mountains, we 
do not fail to discover, at the same heights, strata which succeed one 
another in so similar a manner, that it is impossible not to perceive that 
they must have been formed at the same time, and in the same waters, 
before the great revolutions which separated them. This is still more evi- 
dent, on a simple inspection of their exterior, from the manner in which 
their salient and re-entering angles correspond. 

‘* We may conclude, from all these considerations, that the remains of 
marine bodies, which the sea has left in our continents, are the result of 
the tranquil sojourn which it has had there: and, that we must look else- 
where for proofs of the deluge, the reality of which is attested by the re- 
ligious traditions of every country.’’—pp. 883—86. 

‘ Now, the concluding sentence of this extract furnishes a speci- 
men of the manner in which the sacred record is too hastily drawn 
into the discussion, and supposed to be found wanting. Is it not 
evident, that though the deluge may not account for the particular 
position of these numerous strata, the history given of it’ by Moses 
is not thereby at all affected, whilst the hypothesis that the ocean, 
upon that great revolution, changed its bed, seems corroborated. 
The author goes on to argue, as is usual with many geologists, that 
the most ancient of these marine remains must be assigned to an 
antiquity much more remote than the epoch of the first existence 
of the human race. He then refers to the remarkably precise 


knowledge which the discoveries of Baron Cuvier is supposed to 
have thrown on this interesting investigation. 


“ The result of the most precise researches made as to fossil animals, 
has been to indicate, incontestibly, fresh water strata, containing the re- 
mains of animals, (which doubtless lived on the banks of the lakes, that 
formed the strata in question), inclosed above and below by marine 
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strata, the deposition of which had preceded and followed the life and 
destruction of their species. Each of these strata proves, then, that the 
sea had left its ancient bed dry, long enough to allow the development of 
different races of animals, which a new revolution had suddenly destroy- 
ed, after a lapse of time more or less considerable. I say that the sea 
suddenly destroyed those animals, which had been quietly living upon a 
soil that had continued in a state of dry land, perhaps thousands of cen- 
turies. Some wonderful discoveries have proved this result in the most 
positive manner. There is nothing of the kind more remarkable than 
the account of the elephant, discovered in the north of Siberia, towards 
the mouth of the Lena, in the midst of a large mass of ice, and examined 
by M. Adams, an English naturalist. 

«On reading the account of these wonderful discoveries, one might, 
perhaps, be tempted to believe that the observers have been led into 
error,and that they have mistaken for antediluvians the remains of animals 
whose deaths took place only a few centuries back. Such errors might 
have been, and certainly were committed in former times; but the thing 
is now impossible, for the species found in a fossil state differ from almost 
all those which at present exist, by particular characters; and the study 
of those characters, thanks to the works of the naturalists of our times, 
is so advanced, that there is no one in the least acquainted with natural 
history, who cannot easily recognize them.” — pp. 90—94. 


The examination of the soil which forms the basin of Paris led 
in a great measure to the adoption of those opinions which Cuvier 
has so elaborately illustrated and supported, viz., that it had un- 
dergone different irruptions of the sea, and that these irruptions 
have been often separated by an interval assuredly longer than 
that which has elapsed since the last. In speaking of fossil ani- 
mals, he takes notice of the doctrine admitted by almost all na- 
turalists, that existing nature no longer possesses the means of 
fossilization, but only that of petrifactcon, which takes effect in a 
very short time upon substances, upon being plunged into certain 
running waters, by their becoming encrusted with stony molecules. 
The fossil bones of elephants have been found in almost every 
country in Europe, and other parts of the globe; though, whilst thus 
common under latitudes which these animals could not now endure, 
they are not found where they really at present live. - I’ossil bones 
are also met with of animals that no longer exist, and of others of 
a different species from those that are nuw on the face of the earth. 
Bone caverns, presumed to be the refuge of ferocious animals of 
the ancient world, have been discovered, where the remains of 
many kinds are to be seen, but none of man ; and this is supposed 
to intimate that the human race did not exist at that period. But 
surely the data upon which this opinion is formed are as yet very 
limited; neither is it necessary to maintain that every country or 
island was inhabited by man in the antediluvian world. Wego on, 
however, not to quarrel with the author for his cosmogony, but to 
exhibit to our readers a few of his reasonings upon admitted facts. 
When speaking of the bones found in the plaster quarries of Paris, 
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he says they belonged to the first terrestrial quadrupeds of which 
any traces are found, and are of a oual much anterior to 
that when elephants lived in that region. The tendency of this 
doctrine is even to impugn the accuracy of the Mosaic account, 
although we should suppose, with some, that the word days stood 
for eras or great periods of time, for the sacred text declares that 
on the sixth day ‘‘ God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind ;” the same day, or era (if such is to be the 
import of the word) being the time when all such animals were 
created. But we are forgetting our purpose of letting the author 
be allowed his own way, without cavil, beyond the caution we 
offered near the commencement of our paper, warning every one to 
refrain from hasty conclusions on insulated and imperfect induc- 
tions. We extract from what is said of the bones supposed to be- 
long to the first terrestrial quadrupeds. 





‘* All the animals which I have hitherto mentioned to you, belong to 
species differing very little from those which live in our days, and accord- 
ingly, it is in the most recent strata that they are found. ‘The animals of 
which I am now to inform you, being situated in the deepest strata, 
belong to a much more distant period. ‘l'heir bones had been buried for 
many ages in our countries, beneath marine remains, when the elephants 
which the return of the sea destroyed, were yet browzing undisturbed ; 
and we shall have occasion to recognize that these ancient inhabitants of 
the earth constituted genera very different from those of our times. 

“Our interest in the discovery of these animals is increased, when it is 
added, that they lived in the very districts which we occupy, at the time 
when the sea destroyed them. ‘The greatest part of the places which now 
form the gypsum quarries in our environs served them for a tomb, and 
Montmartre in particular was their last place of refuge. Might it not be 

onsidered a special act of Providence, that nature has, in our days, placed 

sc near their spoils the celebrated man who has known so well how to 
recognize and classify them, and cause them, to the eye of imagination, 
to re-assume their animated forms, after the lapse of ages? ‘The task 
which was imposed on him was not an easy one. ‘The workmen in the 
quarries found indeed, very frequently, fragments, or rather very brittle 
splinters of animals; but they formerly broke them without scruple, (and 
how many thousands of these bones have been thus snatched from the 
curiosity of naturalists for ever!) It is only since the public attention 
was directed to this kind of researches, that they take all possible care to 
preserve them. But, at first view, what satisfaction was likely to be 
gained from them? Fight or ten different kinds of them are met with, of 
all of which naturalists were ignorant, at the period when M. Cuvier 
commenced his labours. How then, considering the great quantity of 
bones of which a skeleton is composed, could he contrive to select with 
certainty those which belonged to each genus and species? The following 
was pretty nearly the method which this great naturalist adopted :-— 

‘The form of the teeth submitted to his examination, their number 
and arrangement, soon convinced him, that they could only have belonged 
to herbivorous animals, and even that these animals should be ranged in 
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the class of pachydermata. ‘This class is a very singular one, and was, for 
along time, not well understood by naturalists, without doubt because, 
whilst they studied the living kinds only, it presented, among the different 
genera which remains of them, some blanks which the ancient genera fill 
vp in the most remarkable manner. It was particularly the consideration 
of the teeth which led him to these first results. Continued attention 
soon gave him a facility in distinguishing those which belonged to the 
different species ; he thus, artificially, reconstructed jaw-bones, and then 
entire heads: and chance having subsequently brought to view some of 
these parts in the quarries, they confirmed every thing that he had ad- 
vanced. Proceeding afterwards to the study of the feet, and exerting him- 
self in a similar manner to classify them, he arrived at similar conclusions, 


which he had also the happiness of finding confirmed by subsequent dis- 
coveries. —pp. 181—183. 


Cuvier recomposed the trunks of the bodies in the same manner 
that his admirable knowledge and sagacity enabled him to unite 
the parts of the heads and the extremities with such accuracy, that 
every specimen of these animals discovered subsequently in a more 
or less complete state, confirmed his previous decisions, without a 
single case having occurred in which it was necessary to rectify the 
results to which he was in the first instance led by analogy. In 
the last number of our journal, in a few pages there devoted to 
the works of this rehowned naturalist, notice is also taken of this 
adinirable analytical process, to which we refer our readers. One 
cannot conceive the height of transport to which he must have 
been carried when the completed frame stood before him, through 
more than a sculptor’s art. Cuvier’s names and descriptions of two 
of these reconstructed animals are as follows :-— 


‘Great Paleotherium.—This animal was as large as a horse of the 
middle size, but more squat ; his head more massive, and his extremities 
thicker and shorter. There is nothing more easy than to form an idea of 
him in a living state. 

‘* Little Paleotherium.—If we could re-animate this animal as easily as 
we have collected its bones, we might imagine that we saw a tapir smaller 
than a roe-buck, with slender and delicately-formed legs ; and such was, 
without doubt, its figure. An almost complete skeleton of this species has 


been found at Pantin ; its height to the shoulder would be about sixteen or 
eighteen inches.’ — p. 86. 


We pass over the very interesting consideration which the author 
bestows on the other orders of fossil animals, such as those of the 
sea and the air, to notice part of what is said of fossil vegetables. 
The observation which we offered, regarding the Scripture account 
of all terrestrial animals having been created on the same day, or in 
the same era, applies equally to the vegetable kingdom. 

‘“‘ The researches of M. Adolphe Brongniart, have led him to observe 
that fossil vegetables, studied in the order of their creation, appear to point 
out three grand periods, during each of which, vegetation preserved the 
same essential characters; whilst the characteristics are totally different, 
when we pass from one period, or from one group of formation to another. 
The first, and most ancient period, comprehends the space of time which 
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elapsed from the deposit of the first soils of sediment (a period when, pro. 
bably, vegetation began to be established on the earth), till after the depo., 
sit of the coal formations. We may consider the great strata of coal as re- 
sulting from the destruction of this primitive vegetation. The antiquity 
of the strata in which vegetables belonging to this period are met with, 
proves (what we might have admitted @ priort) that vitality commenced 
on the earth with the vegetable kingdom. During the whole of the inter- 
val to which the period we are noticing refers, the invertebrated animals 
alone lived on the uncovered lands ; and it is doubtful whether the sea con- 
tained any fishes. 

“‘ After the period which we have just been noticing, several strata were 
deposited, which contain only marine or terrestrial vegetables, in too small 
@ quantity, however, to justify any positive determination as to the 
nature of the vegetation of the globe, at the period of their formation. 
Above these strata (which include the chequered freestone, and shelly 
limestone), we begin to find a new vegetation, altogether different from 
the first, and which continued on the earth during the whole time that 
passed from the deposition of the lias, or building freestone, until that 
of the chalk. It is this that composes the second period of vegetation, 
the remains of which are principally found now in the limestone of the 
Jura chain, or in the strata immediately above or below that soil. 
During this period no terrestrial mammifers appear to have been upon the 
earth, which was inhabited only by the great reptiles, among which were 
the pterodactyle, the plesiosaurus and the ichthyo-saurus, which nature 
had adapted both for flying and swimming. 

“The second period finishes with the chalk : this last formation contains 
only some traces of marine plants, and separates the second vegetable pe- 
riod from the third, which corresponds to tle space of time during which our 
tertiary soils were formed ; that is to say, during which the last marine ir- 
ruption occurred, of which our country has been the theatre, and the in- 
terval which favoured the propagation, at first of palzeotheria, and anoplo- 
theria, and other genera now extinct, and then elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
other contemporary races.” —pp. 234—236. 


The farther development of these views, though extremely cu- 
rious, we cannot refer to. The last letter in the volume is devoted 
to the atmosphere, the most astonishing products of which are cer- 
tainly those stones that so often have fallen from it to the earth, 
and which the author speaks of in a very entertaining style. 
Showers of such stones are described by several ancient historians; 
nor was their reality then doubted. In modern times, however, the 
difficulty of explaining the phenomena led naturalists to deny it al- 
together. Observations multiplying in the meanwhile, and persons 
being slow to dispute the testimony of their own senses, at length 
triumphed over all prejudices; nor is the fact longer contested. 


‘‘ What has principally contributed to overcome the perverseness of the 
most incredulous is the existence of a metal (nickel), found in them in a 
native state, which has, hitherto, never been discovered in the same state 
in any other body. ‘This proof, which can only be appreciated by chemists, 
ought to add, from that very circumstance, more weight to their convic- 
tion; since the testimony upon this point must necessarily have come from 
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well-informed persons ; and, besides, every chemist who could procure any 
of these stones had it in his power to verify the fact of their internal com- 
position. 

« The existence of the phenomenon, being once acknowledged, it hap- 
pens (as has always happened in like circumstances) that the savans, who 
were at first disinclined to admit it, because they did not understand it, did 
not fail to propose explanations of it, which appeared very plain to them- 
selves. One of them, denying the erial origin of these stones, supposes 
that they are only uncovered and drawn out from the earth by the vicinity 
of a thunder-cloud ; but from whence could the thunder attract them, if it 
be true that nothing resembling them is met with, either at the surface of 
the earth, or in its interior? Yet it is certain that they must have been 
found at a few inches, at most, below it; and by what peculiarity is it that 
they were never seen on the surface of the ground but when the thunden 
came to seek them? Similar reasons oppose the supposition which assigns 
a volcanic origin to them; for the constituent parts which enter into their 
composition have no sort of connection with the products ejected by the 
volcanoes, on whatever point of the earth they may be.’’—pp. 299—301. 


La Place and Biot say, that these stones come from the moon, 
supposing that they are shot down upon us by some of the volcanoes 
which may be there as well as nearer home. They calculate, that from 
the small volume of the moon, being only the thirty-second part. of 
the earth, that 1t can only exert an attraction thirty-two times less 
upon the bodies which are on its surface—taking into account also 
the smail resistance that can be offered by the atmosphere of the 
moon, which must be extremely rare, they have concluded that. it 
would only require a stone to be projected from the moon with a 
force equal to twice that, at most, with which a cannon impels its 
bullet, to make it quit the sphere of attraction of the satellite, and 
enter into that of our planet, and inevitably fall to its surface. 
Such is the author’s summary of this hypothesis. The translator 
says, in a note, that La Place’s calculation was, that a body projected 
from the moon with a velocity of 7771 feet, in the first second, 
would reach the earth in two days and a half. 


“ However strange this explanation may appear, it is certainly much 
more admissible than that which supposes their formation in the atmo- 
sphere itself. I proceed to give you an idea of this hypothesis :—You 
are acquainted, at least, by name, with the hydrogen gas which has 
lately been used to light a part of Paris. . It is a gas as transparent as 
the air, quite incdorous when pure, and so light, that it is 14 or 15 times 
more so than the air which we breathe. Imagine then, Madam, that 
this gas in the laboraturies of the volcanoes, or in any other way, has 
dissolved the metals which enter into the composition cf the atmospheric 
stones (iron and nickel)—that loaded with these metallic molecules it 
rushes into the upper regions, where we shall suppose, that there is always 
a prodigious quantity of it, asin consequence of its excess of levity cver 
the common air, it always repairs thither the moment it is extricated 
from the bodies which retain it at the surface of the earth—* A storm 
happens, the hydrogen is inflamed, and causes the appearance of those 
luminous meteors, the existence of which, according to constant tradition, 
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would seem to have preceded the formation of the stones. The gas, in 
burning, abandons the metal which it has dissolved, and reduces that 
which was in a state of oxidation. The instense heat produced at this 
moment fuses the metal, and the molecular attraction reunites it in 
masses more or less great, which, falling to the earth, preserve, for some 
time, a part of the heat developed in their formation. If you admit all 
this, you will have an explanation of the stones falling from the heavens. 

‘“‘A third opinion has been proposed upon the formation of aerolites, 
which would appear to have more probability in its favour than the two 
preceding ones. This opinion consists in considering the aerolites as 
very small planets revolving in the spaces of our solar system, and of 
which some, entering from time to time into the sphere of action of our 
globe, are precipitated towards us and traverse our atmosphere with a 
rapidity sufficient to inflame them.”’—pp. 302, 303 


This last mentioned opinion is said to have been held by Sir H. 
Davy for one. 

It would be no joke to be exposed to a shower of these aerolites, 
especially were the pieces as large as that which Pallas, a celebrated 
naturalist, saw in Siberia ; its weight being about 1400 pounds. In 
December, 1795, a stone weighing fifty-six pounds fell from the 
clouds in Yorkshire. In 1798 there was a shower of stones near 
Benares in India. Of these, specimens were sent to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and they were found to be identical with the Yorkshire stone, 
and others. The translator of this volume says, that there are in 
all upon record 211 instanees of the fall of wrolites, of which 27 
were prior to the Christian era, and 60 have occurred since 1803. 

This translation is from the fifth French edition of Bertrand’s 
work. It cannot be a matter of surprise to any one that peruses 
it, that its popularity has been so great in France; for independent 
of the importance and attractive character of the subject on which it 
is written, the author’s thorough acquaintance with its most ad- 
vanced state on the continent, down to a very late period, is com- 
plete; while his lucid, familar, and entertaining style renders the 
whole still more worthy of popular favour. The volume, even in an 
English garb, is a model for scientific works, addressed to the pub- 
lic in general. One perusal of it will render a person, previously 
altogether unacquainted with geology, capable of conversing sensi- 
bly with a scientific individual on its most knotty points. But it 
must not be forgotten that the translator, by his notes and appen- 
dix, has greatly enhanced its value beyond that which it possesses 
in the original; so that its sale, we doubt not, considering both the 
excellence of its intrinsic merits, and its cheapness, will become 
great in this country. That in France such publications help to 
sustain the prevalence of infidelity, which has long characterised 
that nation, cannot Le questioned. But we do not think that the 
same danger is to be feared from their introduction into England. 
If, for instance, the young reading public, on a perusal of this 
volume, will remember the first and strongest principles of sound 
philosophy, and rules of inductive reasoning, the cause of religion 
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will not’ suffer either from French sciolists or novelists. Let them 
look merely to facts, and avoid the hasty or sweeping conclusions of 
men whose minds have never been tutored by Christianity, but ra- 
ther, who are never so uplifted as when they can give it an insidious 
blow—and we fear not the result. 





—_— 


Arr. [X.—State of Politics in 1835, in a Letter to the Earl of Durham. 
By a Member of the Church of England. London: Ridgway, 
1835. 


Since the era of 1688, until the present moment, there has not oc- 
curred a crisis so full of mterest to the whole empire as the one we 
may now be said to be in the very midst of. We may even go fur- 
ther back, and say, that since the civil wars of our first Charles there 
has not appeared a time so eventful as the present period, every day 
of which brings us nearer to an event which will either fix the eon- 
stitution of this great empire upon a broad and solid democratic 
basis, or else an absolute monarchy will appear without disguise. to 
the eyes of all England. That a medium is uot possible, would ap- 
pear evident to any one who would only take the trifling trouble of 
looking to the altered position of parties since the reform bill has 
come into more palpable workings. They would see at once, that 
during the short time since the passing of that. bill, every event has 
only tended to bring the two real parties, the democratic and abso- 
lute monarchy, into more visible collision, and that. there only wants 
but the removal of a few timid waverers to cause that event to take 
place, which will end either by curtailing the absolute privileges of 
the monarch, or establishing more firmly the reign of prerogative. 
The English nation has it in its power to accomplish either it 
chooses. 

In the event, which we think likely to occur, of the popular party 
carrying the day, many changes and reforms will immediately take 
place, as a matter of course, viz. an entire reform in the House of 
Lords, which will either be effected by the creation of a number of 
Peers for life by the King, or by the election of an assembly of 
nearly similar powers with the present House of Lords by the na- 
tion. That some change like to this will be effected before long is 
certain, for otherwise the government of the country will be brought 
to an immediate stand still, by the very apparent want of harmony 
between any House of Commons that can be elected under the re- 
form bill, and the House of Peers as at present constituted. The 
next subject that will be touched upon must be the state of the 
established church in reference to the state of the community; and 
here it will immediately be seen that the established church in Ire- 
land presents us with an anomaly which, with all our good wishes 
for the Establishment, cannot but force itself upon our attention ;— 
it is this, that in: Ireland catholics and dissenters make nineteen 
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twentieths of the population, leaving but a mere handful of adher- 
ents for a church whose dignitaries are more numerous and more 
richly endowed than any other in Europe at the present day. In 
Ireland, therefore, a great reform in the church will take place. Turn 
we now to England. The established church in this part of the em- 
pire presents not such striking instances of delapidation and decay 
as that of Ireland; but there are quite enough to demand the serious 
attention of all Englishmen who will look steadily for a few moments 
at its present state—how dissent has thinned its members, till it can 
hardly be said to number among its flock more than one-fourth of 
the inhabitants of this country—and who will observe, that infi- 
delity has also detached from it great numbers, while at the present 
time dissent is more active than ever, and, we may observe, more 
successful than ever; and now let any one say that the English 
church does not want an efficient and searching reform—such a one 
as shall bring it again within the pale of the affections of English- 
men. A reform of our municipal corporation, of our ecclesiastical 
and civil court of laws, and many other wholesome and beneficial 
changes, must eventually and at no distant period follow. 

Having made these few prefatory observations on the present state 
of parties, and the probable changes most likely to proceed from the 
predominance of what is significantly called the popular party, we 
will turn to the pages of our author, whose work is mentioned at the 
head of this article, and quote a few of his opinions and remarks on 
the state of politics at the present time; and first we will extract an 


observation from him, of the present position of the House of Lords 
in reference to the Commons. 


“Very few, indeed, would wish to destroy the House of Lords with- 
out great and necessitous cause ; but if they should inconsiderately, after 
long trial, and every effort of persuasion, oppose themselves to measures 
which the mass of the people desired, then of course they must give way 
to a national representative council. The three estates of the realm have 
as yet observed great courtesy one towards the other; indeed their rules 
of courtesy serve much to prevent a hostile collision, and both House« 
have alike warded off attacks on the prerogatives of the Crown, so that as 
yet the one has not pursued a line unattempted by the other ; therefore, 
that any intemperance should break out now-a-days, would be distressing 
to the character that the present age has for calm discussion, and unim- 
passioned judgment. The Commons can withhold the supplies; but 
such a proceeding would so disturb all our civil relations, that the 
efficacy of this supposed safeguard of our constitutional rights is much 
doubted. We may be assured that the bare exercise of it would seal the 
downfal of the House of Lords; for so strong a measure would imply, 
that the conduct of the Lords had been such as to raise the indignation 
of the entire country ; for without this, the representatives of the country 
could never resort to a measure of extremity, the issue of which would 
be doubtful to themselves. At the time of carrying the Reform Bill, the 
House of Lords gave way but just in time for their own preservation. 
Had they thrown out that bill, their annihilation would have been no 
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longer a question. At present, bills may originate in the Lords, or be 
brought up by the Commons for the approval of their Lordships, but no 
billcan be law without the sanction of the Lords ; therefore, at first sight, it 
avpears as though the Lords made all the laws of the country, and that a 
Commons is little better than useless. But such a conclusion is decidedly 
incorrect. For very many laws would never have originated with the 
Lords, that receive their sanction; because they have primarily met the 
sanction of the approbation of the representatives of the nation. The 
Lords know that a bill is rarely proposed until its object be fully desired, 
therefore, they are not careful to oppose it, unless it be, in their opinion, 
ruinous to the country at large, or particular interests that they deem to 
need their protection. At the same time it is partially true, that the 
Lords make the laws; and we may be sure that they would never make 
laws against themselves; and yet cases may be found, where the interests 
of the aristocracy and the interests of the lower classes run not exactly 
parallel. The Lords might often tax the people, then the people might 
never have liberty to tax the Lords. Still I hope that the Lords will 
discuss every question freely, and that no revolution will be dreamed of 
until discussion has had its open and many trials, and that often reason- 
able sacrifices may be made. For instance, should either your Lordship 
or Lord Stanley bring in a bill for the removal of the bishops from the 
House of Lords, how far better that these dignitaries of the church 
should with becoming dignity, and in good grace, retire.””—pp. 26—29. 


That it would be a sight pleasing to the majority of the people 
of England, that the bishops should one and all state to the House 
of Peers their desire and wish to retire from the turmoil and levity 
of public parliamentary business, to the quiet and pastoral duty of 
overlookers and guardians of the morality of the clergy and people 
committed to their charge, is a proposition which might be affirmed 
without much cause of fearing the result. 

There are some remarks upon the state of the church, which, as 
our author appears to us a staunch friend of the Establishment, we 
may suppose to be generally admitted by all churchmen. 


“Church Reform is a question of great moment now, and deservedly 
so. That the abuses in the church should have been so long per- 
mitted, is only equalled by the wonder that consciences could have been 
found to be at peace in the use of them; in other words, the use of the 
abuses, and the abuses of the uses, are marvellous in our eyes. But, my 
Lord, no measure of reform that Sir Robert Peel'will bring forward can be 
of any real value. Your Lordship must know that a strong bill is,medi- 
tated, so strong, that more than one bishop has declared that the public 
will be surprised at its length. I have little doubt but that Sir Robert Peel 
will have his eye duly set on these five evils at least, evils which most dis- 
tract the pious and humble mind, pluralisms, cathedral establishments, in- 
equality of payment in proportion to labour, want of prompt discipline, 
aud, as a subject in strong connection, toleration of Dissenters. The 
‘Standard,’ newspaper, has promised that pluralisms shall soon be a mat- 
ter of history only ; and when once the nuisance is abated, how shall we 
wonder that it ever was allowed to exist, either by ecclesiastical indul- 
gence, or the natural integrity of man. To all Christian principle and 
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practice it is naturally abhorrent. Now, I do not seek for equality of pay- 
ments among the clergy, for this would not be agreeable to the variety of 
talent required ; neither would it be scriptural, when we consider that St. 
Paul directs double honour more especially to those ‘ who labour in the 
word atid doctrine ;” but I know that public indignation has been aroused 
mhore by the distribution of the church income than the collection. No 
plan will satisfy the public mind, that does not place every cathedral in 
Great Britam and Ireland on an equality with a parish church. It is so 
palpably absurd, that cathedrals in provincial towns should be surrounded 
with a paid staff that the largest churches in London have not, and that 
comparatively small towns have a resident body of clergy, that Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham lack. And what is the use of your long list of 
canons and prebendaries? I answer, from personal observation, as also 
from general remark, that they are not the men calculated to promote the 
religion of Jésus Christ. They increase not the health of the human 
mind, or the happiness of man. Let any man imbibe their doctrines of in- 
tolerance, their opposition to all that is enlightened, their sensual appe- 
tites, and their disregard of charity, and he will be miserable indeed. 
Worldly interest, when dominant, perverts the judgment and prejudices the 
truth. Pay a man high, and he will not, because consistently he cannot, 
preach the simple doctrines of Christ. And because our nature is weak, 
why tempt it so strongly? because the love of money is the root of all 
evil, why not rather hide it from the teachers of this text? My Lord, I 
have witnessed the bacchanalian orgies of the high church, I have known 
their worldliness, I have seen their hypocrisy. Inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. As Luther said, in his day of the pope and cardinals, I can from 
the‘heart, say now, Religio nunquam magis periclitatur quam inter reveren- 
dissimos. This part of the system, my Lord, we cannot reform, it must be 
destroyed. We must come forth in the character of Destructives, and an- 
nihilate what Satan himself could only consistently be conservative of. 
Words weakly pourtray the energy of my thought on this subject, and 
would to God I could raise the whole force of what is good and wholesome 
in the combined heads and hearts of my countrymen, against cathedral 





_ abuse. Passive submission to such a system of spoliation and dishonesty 


must at length weary the long-suffering of an avenging God. I would live 
content, and go down to the grave happy, could I know that the words I 
am now writing, the evidence that I am now stating, would remove one stone 
from the incongruous building that desecrates all that is delightful in the 
religion of Jesus. Here indeed is a faction; here narrowness of sentiment 
holds an undivided empire. Every man that labours for the destruction, 
complete and entire, of these cathedral confederations, is labouring in a 
holy calling, and fighting against those who fight against God. And what 
expectation can we indulge in, that the bishops, from whom this reform is | 
to emanate, will so thoroughly lop off the numerous evils engrated on the 

church of Christ, so prescribe for its plethora—so disperse the tumours of 
the very glands that supply the system, as to restore it to its primitive re- 
gimen, when we know that their splendid supplies are dependent upon the 
contrast with the establishments around them? A bishop towering far 


above a nearly equalised clergy would be too unseemly ; for it is the grada- 
tion that familiarises the Corinthian capital of corruption’s whole fabric. 

‘* But in the next place, as regards discipline, should a bishop be found 
who endeavours to enforce the discipline of the church with that authority 
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which is in his power, he is openly ridiculed, and set at defiance. What 
an example does this set to the still more inferior clergy. We know that 
choleric words with some are downright blasphemy in others. But this is 
a mere matter of personal character. Yet see how difficult it is to remove 
a notorious drunkard, or a preacher of unsound doctrine. Often great 
expenses are incurred, accompanied with vexatious delays. I cannot help 
thinking but that the continual residence ofa bishop in his diocese must 
tend to the benefit of the people, from the good order his presence would 
create among the clergy. ‘The eye of God is always on them; but there 
is pleasure in giving satisfaction to an earthly master. ‘There would be 
less likelihood of the promulgation of unsound doctrine, as well as breaches 
of morality. And how much more delightful, one would think, to the 
bishop himself. Here is a man, who has passed his life in study of a 
learned nature, suddenly invested with riches, rank, great personal dignity, 
and called to appear on the arena of politics in the first assembly in the na- 
tion. Surely the station is foreign to him, as he is foreign to the station. 
He must surely consume much time in weighing the immediate conse- 
quences and ultimate ends of the great questions that affect the empire of 
more than one country, for he would not like to vote without a deliberate 
judgment on the matter before him. And then the wrangling of debate, 
night after night, must engender no spirit favourable to the progress of the 
Christian charities. And again, consider the company to which he is in- 
troduced, and say, can there be no danger of worldliness of character 
being the result. For recollect, these are men who have the same reasons 
for residence in their allotted provinces, as the inferior pastors in their 
parishes. They must be ‘ apt to teach,’ teach peculiarly the doctrines and 
precepts of Christ. They are teathers whose flocks can be at no time se- 
cure from danger ; watchmen whom the enemy is always besieging ; their 
spiritual labours admit no intermssion ; they are the living oracles of God ; 
to them pastors and people must resort for counsel; they are commanded 
to be patterns of holiness, leaders, feeders, supervisors, amongst their own ; 
it should be their grief, as it was to the Apostles, to be absent, though ne- 
cessarily, from them over whom they have taken charge. As the case 
stands now, the generality of the clergy know nothing of their bishop, 
orheofthem. ‘They bow to him ata visitation, and he may bow to them, 
and the recognition is begun and ended. A just fear of intrusion upon 
so great dignity, prevents them from seeking the continual advice and di- 
rection from him which they stand in need of. ‘They are consequently, 
unless egregiously wicked, left to themselves, and the careless, the igno- 
rant, the hunting, and electioneering stewards of Gods holy mysteries, like 
schoolboys unawed by the presence of authority, delight at the non-inter- 
ference which the system indulges.”’—pp. 30—36. 


We think that the closing of the universities to the dissenter is 
only making that class a stronger and more compact body of violent 
opposers of the church, and may perhaps throw them into the ranks 
of those who wish for its entire abolition—a party neither low in 
number nor in influence; and there is another motive from which 
much good might arise to the church, from the admission of dis- 
senters to the full honours of the universities. It is this—that the 
church stands a great chance of gaining many of the learned mem- 
bers and clergy among dissenters to their communion, by granting 
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an equality of honours to all, thereby doing away with that pride 
which many dissenters feel in belonging to a persecuted com. 


munion. The following extract will give our author’s opinion on 
this subject :— : 


‘* And yet the really pious, because they dissent from such enormities 
as we have just before stated, receive not only the disapprobation of indi- 
viduals, but discouragement from the hands of the legislature itself. 

‘* My Lord, the closing the univerities against the admission of Dissent- 
ers is acrying shame. ‘There are bigoted Churchmen in troops now, who 
look on Dissenters as a species wholly beneath Christian and natural re- 
gard. And yet what isa Dissenter? Is he not a Christian on the high- 
est authority ? Even our Lord’s words, ‘ He that is not against us is with 
us; St. Paul’s ‘rejoicing,’ because ‘every way Christ is preached;’ 
‘ We, being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another ;’ and the conduct of all Christians towards Christians, is thus 
marked out by St. Peter, have ‘fervent charity (intense love) amon 
yourselves.’ But a Protestant, more than any other, should be especially 
careful lest, in speaking against others, he commit not himself. It would 
serve much to calm many an effervescent feeling, if we would all recollect, 
how few centuries ago our fathers were Dissenters: that we owe our pre- 
sent pure form of worship solely to the strong principles of dissent, en- 
forced by our ancestors to the then established church of these realms. 
The Protestant will in vain say, our ancestors were but ridding the esta- 
blishment of the superimposed errors and follies of Catholicism : for the 
Dissenter only says, I am advancing and working out the principles of the 
Reformation. Thisis the whole head and front of the charge against those 
Dissenters who have not as yet, in the hopelessness of reform, desired the 
separation of church and state. 

** Now the only overbalancing advantage, and sensible good effects, in 
debarring the Dissenters from any privileges to which the Churchmen are 
entitled, may be found in the exclusion of many ornaments of the religion 
they profess from the visible church of the loyal establishment, to the di- 
rect detriment of that church as a church that should be reared in the 
beauty of holiness, to the indirect disadvantage of religion, and conse- 
quently bearing imperiously on the present happiness and future interests 
of the eternal soul.” —pp. 38—41. 


There are a few remarks on the state of the Irish church, which 


will fully answer all objections to a reform of that establish- 
ment. | 


“ If there could be found a person of rational mind to argue in favour of 
the high church system in England, and if he could by any manner of 
rhetoric persuade the multitude to behold it as a fabric ‘ without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing,’ let us turn the church of Ireland over to such 
a one, and see how her defence could be managed. Lord Mahon, a strong 
Tory, after saying that the tithe system in Ireland must be altered by the 
legislature, or swept away by the resistless fury of the people, thus con- 
tinues—‘ To maintain a church, which is that of only one-fifteenth of a 
nation, must in any case be an act of great theoretic oppression, and can 
only be justified on strong grounds of political expediency. Who can 
say that there is either abstract justice or practical advantage that an Irish 
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clergyman, sometimes without any flock to instruct, or any duties to fulfil, 
should receive a stipend so much larger than an English clergyman with 
such numerous and important obligations to perform, and generally as 
meritorious in their performance? Why should thejIrish have so large a 
number of bishops, and four archbishops, while we have only two, and do 
not, I believe, feel any inconvenience from the want of more? Why 
should a poor half-famished nation possess a church so much more rich] 
endowed than that of their peaceful and opulent neighbour? Will any 
refinement of sophistry, any force of invective against innovators, succeed 
in convincing the Irish peasant that the very food ought to be snatched 
from his children, and himself to repatr a church he never visits, to pay a 
eurate he never hears, to procure elements for a communion which he 
never tastes, and to enable sowe non-resident dignitary, whom he never 
sees, to revel in luxury and splendour ?" 

‘It is satisfactory to know that the Whigs, during their limited reign, 
have sacrificed a few bishops on the shrine of this youthful Tory indigna- 
tion,—but let me ask, how can Lord Mahon write thus, and yet support 
that ministry which, until compelled by public opinion, never would have 
acknowledyed, much more attempted, to reform these wicked abuses of 
God’s sacred treasure. At the time that this was-written (1827), these 
spoliations were going on swimmingly, perhaps not known to the people 
of England at large. Surely in Ireland a clerical conscience must have 
become a bye-word and a proverb. ‘There was, indeed, sound and phi- 
lanthrophic canse ‘ for the resistless fury of the people.” And hear again, 
on the same subject, the same noble Lord’s heroic muse :— 


‘Lo, what a sight expands, the veil undrawn ! 
How rapine lurks beneath the sheltering lawn ! 
How prompt to tithe, how watchful of their dues, 
And damning all who murmur or refuse. 

Sure are their means the tardy to compel, 

A present prison and a threatened heil. 

Thus they amass their income ; but at last 

What sacred objects claim it when amass’d ? 

Does it, in part returning whence it sprung, 

Ifistruct the wretches from whose hands ‘twas wrung ? 
Does it the naked clothe, the famish’d feed, 

And cure the misery itself decreed ? 

Ah, no! these holy men, more prudent grown, 

No hunger satisfy, except their own.’ 


(ABUSE STILL MORE PERSONAL.) 


‘ Punctual at Downing-street, they little care 
What name its new divinity may bear. 
A bishop-maker, be he whom he will, 
Act as he may, is bishop-maker still ; 
Imagined mitres blind their willing eyes, 
And bid them consecrate iniqusties.’ 
* * * * x * * 
” * x * * * . 


‘Prone to desert their livings, and to stray, 
They care not whither, so it be away. 
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Bath, Cheltenham, your gay circles, best can tell 
How mueh at home these faithful pastors dwell. 
These reverend fops and epicnres combine, 
Nimbly to dance or fervently to dine. 
Such are their deeds—the sequel would you search ? 
A crowded gaol—a solilary church.’ 
* * * x ** + x 

‘ Whilst in the hope their opulence to share, 
Hired partisans thetr poverty declare. 
Ye half-starved curates, learn this path to go, 
Unless you call them poor, they'll leave you so. 
Tithes, glebes, grants, dues, fines, deaneries, and stalls, 
Mere nothings, tf we credit these cabals.’ 

‘‘I recommend, both to Tory, and Whig, and Radical, to read what 
the indignant lord goes on to say of ‘ Derry bishop,’ and again, of ‘ Derry 
bishop and of Bristol lord.’ That very ordinary individual, the present 
Mr. Goulburn (as then secretary of Ireland, I imagine,) seems to have 
been a sort of lion’s provider in the extensive heart of clerical ways and 
means: ‘ these claims,’ to use the language of Grattan, ‘ against the pro- 
portions of nature and the precepts of the Gospel.’ ’—pp. 48—51. 


The author concludes his letter by a few observations on what he 
styles the apostacy of the Tories, which, however you may put th 
question, must strike every one as a dereliction of principle that 
augurs badly for the nation, as it compels the people to distrust all 
professions, however sincerely made by public men; and when such 
a thing occurs, it is very likely to push the people on to an eager 
and immediate demand of the very object for which public men have 
gained their confidence, without giving them time to complete the 
details of their plans; and therefore we may expect a multiplicity 
of measures brought forward in a very imperfect state, which may 
injure the cause of reform itself. 


‘‘The Tories are now in, they have issued manifestoes which declare 
Whig proceedings ; fer instance, the document to the Electors of ‘T'am- 
worth, and the Commission of Ecclesiastical Inquiry; but who envies 
them their apostacy? The very men who brought the issuing of Commis- 
sions a matter of accusation against the Whigs, begin with the same them- 
selves. Lut, my Lord, let the Tories bring forward a most perfect plan of 
Church Reform; let them exclude the Bishops from the House of Lords ; 
let them open the Universities to the Dissenters, or grant Charters to Dis- 
senting Universities, still we want them out, we desire not their dominion : 
for even let the government of the Church be perfect, can we suppose that 
nething more remains? Is it nothing to the country, that Church patron- 
age should be in good hands? We know thatthe same form of national 
governments have flourished, or become degraded just as the executors for 
good or bad were changed; for, compare the French Government under 
Henry IV., and under the heroic prince who succeeded. See our own 
governinent under the Duke of Wellington, when Swing flourished, and 
then under the four years of Lord Grey, undisturbed, but when a fanatic 
Tory imprudently asserted what the people were most anxious to rebut. 
See the Ecclesiastical preferment in the gift of the Crown in England 
alone, two Archbishoprics, twenty-four Bislioprics, thirty-eight Deaneries, 
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forty-six Prebends, and 1020 Livings. Of Ireland I wish to speak, and 
hear what Lord John Russell says, ‘ No talents, no learning, no piety, can 
advance the fortune of a clergyman whose political opinions are adverse to 
those of the governing party.”” What a difference then, to have these pre- 
ferments at least bestowed upon the enemies of the people, upon the rash 
and impious bigot, rather than on the pious liberal; ‘ the liberal heart de- 
viseth liberal things.’ And no one can deny but, let there be what reform 
there will, that much, after all, depends upon the Bishops; what a differ- 
ence then must be caused by the appointment of the prelates. In the pre- 
sent system, pluralities are allowed by law, but if Christian men only had 
been admitted to the ministry, we should have seen the moral conscience 
never availing itself of such law. 

“It is, my Lord, the tone, the kind of encouragement, which is given 
to the moral mind of the country which is every thing, and a corrupt 
church giving licence at. once to every degree of corruption in all the ope- 
rations of life, and expenditure of property, its evil influence is unbounded. 
Men slack themselves must preach slackness, and if the preaching in this 
country be of a deteriorated stamp, the effect on the people is lamentable. 
How can the bloated pluralist preach to the poor of contentment with ‘ food 
and raiment,’ in the Apostle’s sense, endurance of poverty, purity of heart, 
and integrity of life, when in his own person is beheld the violation of all 
these. But the government of the country having much to dv with this, it 
is to them that we must look for a right administration of, as regards the 
appointments of bishops and inferior clergy, the affairs of the church. The 
people should look to men as much as to measures ; for the best-intentioned 
measures may be rendered worthless in their execution, through evil-dis- 
posed men. ‘he people are decidedly improved of late years, education 
and religious education has wonderfully increased, and increased in a ratio 
proportionate with the increase of Dissent. Where is the infidel work that 
dare openly make its appearance? Indeed, the Times newspaper but a 
short time back refused to insert an advertisement of a curtailed edition of 
Thomas Paine’s Works, and should any Churchman assert that people 
are no better now, let us ask, what then becomes of the vaunted efficiency 
of the established church? The interference of Parliament for the protec- 
tion of the Sabbath was no small scandal to the Church: for the mass of 
Dissenters are scrupulous in their observance of the Sabbath. It is Church- 
men, and those of no religion, whom the Church owns, that are Sabbath 
breakers.””—pp. 48—55. . 

In taking a review of the subjects treated of in this short sketch 
of the present state of parties, we may observe, that the first step 
that will be taken by the popular party will be an alteration of.the 
present House of Lords; that is, there must be a reformed House 
of Peers as well as Commons; for without that, no reform will be 
effected in the church either of Ireland or England, or any constitu- 
tional progress made towards an amelioration of the abuses of our 
corporations, or of those in our ecclesiastical and civil courts, 
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ployed with use or advantage to the community, appears to be ge. 
nerally admitted by all who have reasoned upon the subject. The 
only unsettled question is, how this overflow of the labourers in the 
market is to be diminished or prevented from increasing without any, 
or with theleast interference with the established rights and privileges 
of British subjects, and with the greatest benefit to the parties im- 
mediately concerned. That it can be done, and that it would be of 
immense consequence to the general welfare of all classes, that it be 
effected as quickly as possible, is evident to us; and therefore 
we shall at once proceed to state our plans and views regarding the 
subject. 

A well arranged and properly conducted plan of emigration, by 
locating our surplus population in a situation where their labour could 
be profitably employed either in husbandry or the general trades of 
life, would operate as a twofold advantage to the home country, in 
the first place, by a diminution of the burden of keeping a host of 
unemployed labourers; and secondly, by transforming our pauper 


labourers into purchasers of our manufactures, and valuable cus- 
tomers in general for our merchants. | 


More fully to develope our plan as to those who ought to emigrate, 


we will make an extract from our author’s address to his friends, as 
he calls the labouring classes :— 


“Your old acquaintance Martin presents himself again to you, in his 
original character of a sincere adviser, the more willingly as he knows 
that many of you have observed his former Hints with advantage to 
yourselves, but grievously aware also, that too, toomany who have not 
been able or disposed to follow them, are sunk more and more in wretch- 
edness—sufferers under famine and disease—or instruments and victims 
of lawless depredation. 

“Many, however, to avoid these dreadful emergencies, have lately 
sought in emigration a prudent remedy against the evils which hung 
over them, and multitudes of relatives and neighbours only await a 
favourable report to follow their example. 

** When I speak of this to you as a prudent remedy, you may be sure 
that I approve and recommend the measure. Do not, however, imagine 
that I want to get rid of my old friends; crack-brained and improvident 
as you, my Irish ones, are, ‘I will love you still,’ and will serve you to 
the best of my power, and that I am doing so, at this very moment that I 
write, you will hereafter acknowledge. 

“ T donot want to strip the country of its population—the landlords 
of their tenantry—or the snug farmer of his comfortable subsistence, by 
urging any wild and doubtful speculation. Iam for letting ‘ well enough 
alone,’ or if it is to be bettered, let it be at home; but I am very desirous 
to rescue from overwhelming distress, those who struggle without suc- 
ceeding, paupers in every thing but in health and strength, in able bodies 
and willing minds. A field is now open to such adventurers, and I would, 
from my heart, exhort them to try it. 

“It is not that Jam tired of you, but that I wish you well; it is not 
that I am affronted because many of my countrymen (in particular) have 
not minded my hints on wholesomeness and cleanliness, going on still 
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with the old wig or stocking in the broken window; but it is that I 
would wish you to be where bodily strength will earn you bodily nourish- 
ment in abundance for yourselves and families, and where an industrious 
offspring may rise by degrees, in affluence and comfort, to the possession 
of a bit of an estate, to be handed down, with tenements, stock, &c, to 
a succeeding generation. 

“And though I would not advise the prosperous farmer or artizan to 
relinquish the advantages and comforts of his home, yet as those who 
contemplate the subject. of emigration are probably the best judges of 
their own private views and circumstances, I shall try to suit to various 
classes the information which the following pages will contain, and-which 
Ihave sought out for you, my humbler friends, with great industry, and 
now place before you, purely for the purpose of serving you, by guiding 
you to Upper Canada, by explaining to you its circumstances and advan- 
tages, and by guarding you against the blunder you might otherwise 
commit, by settling in the States, or in other parts of America. 

“ With this sole object, I have prepared the following sheets for your 
guidance and information, assuring you, atthe same time, whether at 
home or abroad, of the kindest good wishes and heartiest good will of your 
disinterested adviser.” —pp. 1, 3. 


With regard to the parts we should point out as most likely to 
suit the classes who would emigrate from this country or Ireland, we 
prefer, unhesitatingly, the Canadas, for under that name is embraced 
an extent of country no ways unequal to any other of our colonies 
in fertility of soil or congeniality of climate. It approaches nearer 
than any of them to an approximation of temperature with the best 
parts of the mother country, and much exceeds her in the healthi- 
ness of its inhabitants. The other reasons that might be urged in its 
favour, are its conveniences by the intersection of the territory by nu- 
merous rivers ; and the decidedly great progress that is already made 
by the present inhabitants, in the formation and establishment of 
roads and markets. Upon all these subjects, our author makes some 
just observations. - 


‘“Under the name of Upper and Lower Canada is comprehended a vast 
extent of country, opening a wide and happy field of occupation for those. 
inhabitants of the British Isles to whom want of employment and con- 
tracted means render their own country unsatisfactory. 

“To persons thus circumstanced, emigration naturally occurs as a mea- 
sure of relief—a measure hitherto embarrassed with cost and difficulty, 
uncertainty and delay, acting as obstacles to its adoption, but now assuming 
a more attractive form, and recommending itself to all the honest and in- 
dustrious classes, especially to the labouring and unoccupied poor, who 
experience insurmountable difficulties at home, but by carrying with them 
moral principles and habits, may, in another country, lay the foundation of 
a thriving nation, and have reason to bless God that they have been driven, 
as it were, from long continued struggles and distress into the possession 
of such profitable sources of present independence and future affluence. 

“This is a subject for the deep and anxious consideration of Great 
Britain, whose interest it is to provide consumers for her manufactures. 
The poor at home cannot afford to become purchasers, but by locating them- 
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selves in the British Colonies abroad they soon acquire such capital as en. 
ables them to consume the various articles of export, and thus to contribute 
not only towards the increased employment of the manufacturers of Eng- 
land, but of the various classes of shipbuilders, provision merchants, sail- 
ors, &c. engaged in conveying manufactures to the Colonies. And as to 
Irelanc, where, though purely agricultural, her population exceeds the 
power of employment, it is an obvious advantage to occupy the overplus 
of her people also, in those more distant tracts which invite the notice of 
the husbandman, and allure him by their fertility. 

‘* When I see so many unemployed and destitute persons with depend. 
ent families, hardy and industrious, willing to work, yet unable to procure 
employment, I cannot help thinking that it is an act of kindness to point 
out to them a place where a man’s industry is sure of full remuneration, 
where toil is recompensed to a degree which circumstances render utterly 
unattainable in these countries, and where he may easily acquire capital and 
independence. I would not advise others to do what under the same cir- 
cumstances I would not most willingly do myself, and what I am not by 
any means sure that I shall not yet do, conceiving that the tempting pro- 
ject of emigration comes at this moment recommended by various induce- 
ments to more than the lower classes, holding out a fair promise and pros- 
pect of relief from embarassment at home, political and pecuniary.- I do 
not, indeed, want to get rid of you, but I want you to have a happy home 
in another portion of the world, if you have it not here, where the idle 
and distressed are always rendered the tools of the designing and the 
crafty. 

‘*'To those who are favoured with steady employment at home, who 
possess allottments of land, however small, which furnish them with com. 
fortable subsistence, I say, ‘Be contented—make no experiments—re- 
main where you are—and trust that a kind Providence will bring order and 
peace out of the present confusion and discord which distract these realms.’ 

‘* But to those differently circumstanced, emigration is most desirable ; 
and perhaps no country in the world is more critically situated than North 
America to the Irish and Scotch poor in particular : the very place of all 
others where those who have not a shilling in their pockets, and who are 
accustomed to vicissitudes of climate and hard work, can live best ; where 
all those who have been bred to farm and handicraft work, ¢f industrious, 
healthy, and sober, have a moral certainty of succeeding. All such per- 
sons, after two years, find themselves in a thriving condition, and are anx- 
ious to have their old country friends with them; but mere edventurers— 
broken-down tradesmen, and scheming shopkeepers, may just as well stay 
and starve quietly at home---such persons would not prosper any where. 

‘Nor is North America suited to ladies and gentlemen of very small 
means, who are unused to do any thing for themselves ; such persons are 
in general too tenderly reared, too delicately brought up, to dispense with 
the services of domestics, whom they could not afford to pay in a country 
where a good pair of hands is worth much, and who are unable or unwill- 
ing to bear the privations of the first two or three years of settlement in 
the woods ; though instances are not wanted of respectable families, with 
incomes varying from £50 to £200 a year, living most happily and pros- 
perously, and enjoying good society there; but these persons are generally 
ae families of naval or military gentlemen accustomed to rough tt, habi- 
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tuated to discipline and self controul, and possessed of adequate zeal and 
energy. 

«In comparing together the relative advantages and disadvantages 
which attend a settlement in North America, I am disposed, after a very 
grave consideration, to yield a decided preference to Upper Canapa, and 
I shall give you my reasons. First, as to the United States :— 

‘‘So long a period has elapsed since these were colonized from the 
British Isles, that we have, in a great degree, lost the feeling that they are 
of a common stock with ourselves ; but in the Canadas we meet thousands 
of our countrymen with all the feelings, habits, tastes, of British subjects, 
living under the protection of British laws, and having all the privileges of 
commerce which are possessed by us. In short, there is a strong and inti- 
mate bond of union between the Parent Country and the Colonies ; but if 
ever again we should be so unfortunate as to be driven into wars with the 
States, the new settlers there, from the British dominions, would be placed 
ina most painful situation---obliged either to take arms against their rela- 
tives from these countries, or remaining neuter (an unlikely matter in time 
of war) to risk the ruin of their properties by the Americans, whom they 
would not assist, on the one side, and the British, who would confound 
them with the Americans, on the other. And he who is not a sworn sub- 
ject of the States cannot inherit property, and would be looked upon, if 
he did not take the oath of allegiance, with a very jealous eye---he would 
be considered ‘ neither good fish nor good flesh.’ Besides, I really believe, 
that the Canadas are more healthy than any of the States. Even that of 
Ohio, on the north western boundary, is not so temperate and healthy as 
the parts of Canada adjoining. In many of the States of America, slavery 
still continues ; what native of these free islands would endure the sight of 
it? ‘Then with respect to the British Settlements at Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick---they are too near the Atlantic---quite too cold in the winter 
---I do not like them. | 

‘“‘ Well then, I have made up my mind that the Canadas are superior in 
climate and other circumstances to all other parts of North America; it 
only remains for me to state the advantages which the upper province pos- 
seses over the ower. 

‘‘In the lower one, the heat of summer and the cold of winter is exces- 
sive; fogs prevail there, especially towards the sea; the soil is not so good, 
and land is dearer—no trifling consideration to those whom want of pro- 
perty at home induces toseek it there. Mr. Fergusson (a most interesting 
writer on the agricultural state of Canada and part of the United States) 
mentions that ‘ he had an opportunity of seeing and conversing with several 
British emigrants, who advised him to look at the Upper Provinces, before 
he formed an opinion upon the eligibility of a settlement.’ 

‘“‘ The lower province is two or three degrees more northerly in latitude, 
and therefore invariably colder in winter---so much so that employment 
then, in a great degree, ceases ; the severity of that season which freezes up 
the rivers, even the vast St. Lawrence, prohibits the transport of timber, 
puts a stop to trade, and throws out of work those whose pursuits are con- 
fined to it, unless with the serious danger of losing a nose, or the extremities 
of the hands and feet, from cold; the agriculturist is frequently unable to 
work in the woods; and its contiguity to the Atlantic renders it, like New 
England and New Brunswick liable to vapours which are productive of agues 
and other complaints ; its population also being, in a great degree, of French 
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and other foreign origin, this province is not as likely to continue in firm po- 
litical connexion (and consequent security and strength) with the British 
government, as is the Upper Canada, of which the most desirable settle. 
ments (those in the Huron Territory) are 700 miles distant from Quebec, 
and of course still farther from the Western Ocean; and so much is the 
climate ameliorated by the clearing of lands, and the cultivation of the soil, 
that the farmers, in some of the improved districts, are said to apprehend 
that there will not be a sufficiency of snow to permit the making of good 
winter roads for the carriage of their timber to the saw-mill, or to the rivers 
or lakes for exportation. 

“The summer in Upper Canada is hotter than ours, but brisk and pleasant 
from refreshing breezes ; the winter sharp but dry, bracing, and invigorat- 
ing, and on the whole you would suppose it much more agreeable than our 
winter, in which we have so much cold dampness, which is more unpleasant 
and trying to the constitution than a greater degree of cold prevailing ina 


dry frosty air. From theend of August to November, the weather is deli- 


cious ; October is there the most delightful month in the year, after which 


commences what is termed the Indian summer, of most agreeable tempera- 
ture.” 


The province of Upper Canada is divided into lots, and available 
to settlers. It extends from Lancaster on the north-east, to Amhens- 
burgh and the Michigan territory on the south-west, at the upper 
extremity of Lake Erie, a distance of 543 miles, its mean breadth 
being about 130 miles, divided first into districts, which are subdi- 
vided into counties, and again into townships of ten miles square, 
each containing about 64,000 English acres. ‘This great tract 
therefore contains a surface of about 97,000,000 acres, of which 18 
millions are under rivers and lakes, of such size as to awaken asto- 
nishment in the minds of the beholders. 

The rivers and canals run in every direction, so as to afford a cheap 
and easy intercourse with every part, and with the sea by the means 
of an uninterrupted conveyance by water between Quebec and the 
most western parts. 

The mighty lakes Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and others of nearly 
equal magnitude, are to be found in this country; and the variety of 
scenery that the most romantic parts of the old continent can boast 
of, are equalled, if not surpassed, by the grand prospects and beauties 
displayed in this most picturesque portion of the new world. 

But to proceed to the more minute parts of our details, we may 
observe, that from Upper Canada the colonists can send their tim- 
ber and corn either to Montreal, by the lakes, or by the Erie canal, 
to New York; having two great outlets for the productions of their 
lands, and for the return of purchased articles, clothes, furniture, 
implements, &c. &c., they can, according to the rates of freight, and 
comparative state of sales at Montreal, Quebec, or New York, se- 
lect the most advantageous markets. 

With regard to the soil of Upper Canada, the statements of our 
author may be relied upon. 
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«“ The country is generally level, and covered with timber. Every de- 
scription of soil can be had, so that the settler has it in his power to choose 
the description which he likes best ; but unless he is an infallible judge of 
the qualities of land, I recommend his taking one who is perfectly so, along 
with him, when about to make his selection ; nor should he be in haste to fix 
himself; he will find his account in acting with caution, and examining well 
the different farms which will be offered to him, before he makes his se- 
lection. The surface is composed of a rich coat of vegetable mould, the 
deposit of decayed leaves, and wood from unnumbered ages, which when 
tilled, yields several successive crops of great luxuriancy, without manure. 

‘‘In many places are to be met, but not frequently upon the banks of 
the lakes and rivers, but at a distance of a few miles, as if to encourage the 
settler to plunge into the forest, extensive tracts of rich and heavy soil, 
and beyond these, rise in beautiful elevations, portions of land the most 
tempting in their situations. 

“This excellent soil is, however, very unfairly treated, by being kept 
under an unceasing succession of corn crops without manure, and any land 
so treated, however naturally fertile, must at length be impoverished. 
There is less marshy or swampy land, it has been just now said, for its ex- 
tent in Upper Canada than in any other part of the world; there are, how- 
ever, some low and swampy grounds, and these, until the progress of po- 
pulation and improvement shall make it worth while to drain them, are 
the only situations from which I warn you to keep clear, while high and 
dry land, prudently chosen, near the lakes or rivers, can be purchased owt 
and out—in fee, as it is termed—for such a trifle as ten shillings an acre! 

‘* Just fancy yourselves possessed of real property on such terms—no 
yearly tenantcy—no terminable leases to breed interminable jealousies at 
the change of occupants—but pure fee-simple—no rent to pay—landed 
proprietors—estated gentlemen!!! After labouring here for a shilling, 
or ten pence, or eight pence, or six pence a day, and receiving even this 
perhaps in the shape of a receipt for rack rent! ! what a happy change 
would this be, and how irresistible the temptation to make the experiment ! 
And only think of the advantage of working a rich maiden soil, that will 
yield abundantly, instead of ploughing or digging a worn out one at home, 
without manure to mend it, and which, without abundance of it, will not 
y:eld a crop sufficient to pay its labour. 

‘In trying the new country, and the fresh soil, mind to fix yourselves 
near water carriage. I myself should prefer the banks of Lake Ontario, 
but there are excellent quarters about Lake Huron, where the soil is said 
to be admirable; in either of these districts you can procure lots of land, 
of sand, loam, or clay—please yourselves—no compulsion to buy one lot, 
if you like another better. The soil in the Huron Territory is a rich sandy 
loam—suited to the culture of Tobacco, of which much is grown there. 

“ THe Huron Territory—is a tract of 1,100,000 acres, in the shape 
of a triangle, its base being about sixty miles in length, resting on Lake 
Huron, and having a direct navigable communication through Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, with the Atlantic. | 

‘¢ The chief town in this district, called Goprricu, is at the confluence 
of the River Maitland with Lake Huron, which promises, from its local ad- 
vantages, to become one of the most important and flourishing settlements 
in the Province. 
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‘ Several enterprising colonists, attracted by these advantages, have left 
their farms in the neighbourhood of York, to settle at Goderich, with the 
intention of erecting a brewery, distillery, brick-kilns, and a grist-mill; a 
tavern and saw-mill have alreaily been erected. ‘The harbour, the only one 
on the Canadian side of the Lake, is capable of containing vessels of the 
burthen of 200 tons; and it has been established as a Port of Entry, 
which will insure to the inhabitants a great share of the trade with the Up- 
per Countries, and their opposite neighbours in the new settlements in the 
United States. 

‘* The scenery on the river Maitland has been described as more like 
English than any other in America. There is abundance of brick-earth 
and potters’ clay in every direction round the town. 

“ The establisliments at Goderich have been formed principally to afford 
facilities, encouragement, and protection to settlers who may be disposed 
to purchase and improve the adjoining lands. 

** Roads are in progress, an important preliminary to civilization, which 
will connect the Huron Tract with Port Talbot and the various settlements 
and Towns on Lake Erie and the Niagara Frontier. Cattle and provisions 
can be obtained in abundance by this route, or by the still more easy water 


communication between Goderich and the old well-cultivated Settlements 
of Sandwich, Amhertsburgh, and Detroit. 


‘* A road has also been completed, as before-mentioned, from Goderich, 
by Wilmot and Guelph, to tie head of Lake Ontario and York ; and it is 
intended to improve and maintain all these communications, under the di- 
rect inspection of the officers of the Government, so as to make them in 
every respect equal to the best roads in the oldest settlements in the pro- 
vince. 

“With respect to the important considerations of climate and soil in 
the Huron Tract, there is every reason to believe them as the best in 
Upper Canada; though the district is for the most part level, it is in 
some places considerably elevated above the Lakes. On the borders of 
the Detroit and Lake St. Clair there are extensive Prairies, some of which 
are overflowed at certain seasons, and some years more than others, 
owing to the periodical rise of the great Lakes, which are said to ebb 
and flow every seven years. 

“ These Prairies, although not at all fit for cultivation, produce great 
quantities of wild grass, of which those who live in the vicinity avail 
themselves to raise large herds of cattle, but with little expense and trouble. 


“Every species of grain is cultivated in the province in the greatest 
abundance, yielding with very ordinary tillage and without manure, from 
twenty to twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre, and in some places, 
with but little more care, from forty to fifty bushels: It is particularly 
favourable to the growth of Indian corn or maize, and tobacco, which 
latter is of the best quality, and bids fair to rival that of Virginia, and 
to become a staple. It is very productive, yielding with proper care, 
1,000lbs. and sometimes more, per acre. Its culture is particularly well 
adapted to persons possessing small pieces of land having large families 
of young children, who can attend it with more ease than grown persons, 
at certain stages of its growth. Hemp and hops grow spontaneously, and 
the former will probably, at some distant period, become an article of 
considerable export. 
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« A Surveyor who has been employed to lay out the line of road through 
the heart of the tract, says, ‘ The quality of the soil through the whole 
thirty-three miles, is such, that I have not seen its equal in the province ; 
the soil is generally composed of a deep, rich, black loam, thinly tim- 
bered. For the purpose of the intended road, there is not one mile iu 
the whole distance otherwise than favourable ; and there are four perma- 
nent streams, branches of main rivers. 

“ The fertility of this territory, the mildness of its climate, and the faci- 
lity of purchasing property there, point it out as peculiarly eligible.”—pp. 
16—20. 

There are some further very intelligent remarks upon the Huron 
territory, which require that we should give an extract, as they enter 
very minutely into the productions which are there to be found in a 
natural state. ‘Ihe account was received from a party who very re- 
cently visited the parts about to be described. : 


“In regard to the Soil, the most unqualified praise is given by all the 
exploring party without exception. One of the gentlemen states, ‘ I have 
already adverted to the nature and fertility of the soil, and I think I may 
bejus tified in adding, that such is the general excellence of the land, that 
if ordinary care be taken to give each lot no more than its own share of 
any small swamp in its vicinity, it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to find 200 acres together in the whole territory which would make 
a bad farm. Although the land may be capable of raising any kind 
of produce usual in that country, yet some spots are more peculiarly 
advantageous for particular crops. For instance, the black ash swales 
(a kind of swamp) make the best ground for hemp, as, by the scourg- 
ing effect of two or three crops of it, the ground will be made more 
fit for the raising of wheat, for which, in the original state, it is too 
strong. The rich meadows by the side of the rivers, more especially 
such as are annually overflowed, are ready, without further preparation, 
for tobacco, hemp, and flax. The lower meadows, and meadows ad- 
joining to Beaver dams, which are abundant, produce at this moment 
enormous quantities of natural hay and pasture; and the rest of the 
land, for the production of potatoes, Indian corn, wheat, and other 
grain, is at least equal, if not superior, to any other land in the Ca- 
nadas. Independent of the swamps, the timber on the land is very soon 
described. The sugar maple is the principal growth, and the size and 
height which it, as well as the other trees attain, sufficiently evince the 
strength and power of the soil; next to this come the beech, elm, and 
basswood, in various proportions: in some instances, the beech and elm 
predominate over the maple, but this is rare. Near the streams the hem- 
lock is found, and interspersed through the whole is the cherry, butter- 
nut, the different species of oak, and the birch.’ 

‘“ Another gentleman states, ‘ As faras I have explored the territory, and 
as far as I could learn from the different other explorings, I have to say, my 
impression is, that there is not a better tract of land, if there is any equal, 
of the same extent, in the Province of Upper Canada. It is abundantly 
watered with a variety of streams, which are not like the slow-moving, 
dull, stagnant ones in some other parts of the Province, but are swift, 
and in some places rapid, which will tend greatly to the salubrity of the 
climate, as well as to the other invaluable benefits, when the land be- 
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comes settled, from their being suitable for hydraulic purposes. Tie goj] 
is always judged of by the timber that grows upon it; when that consists 
of maple, beech, basswood, and cherry, the land is considered very good; 
but if the maple and basswood are the most prevailing, it is considered of 
superior quality.’ 

“ A third says, ‘ In passing through the country, I have found the tim. 
ber (naming that first of which there is the gretaest quantity, and the rest 
in the same order, ) to be maple, elm, beech, and basswood. There are 
others in less quantity, viz. hemlock, butternut, black ash, white ash, 
soft maple, white oak, hickory, and pine. The soil in general isa black 
loam, sometimes with a proportion of sand, the subsoil, clay with a mix- 
ture of sand; there are very few stones, except in the beds of rivers and 
creeks, and that principally limestone. The banks along the shore of the 
Lake have rather a forbidding appearance when viewed from the water, 
being clothed with cedar and hemlock to their bases; but as soon as you 


arrive at the summit of their slopes, the good land, clothed with the hard 
timber before mentioned, makes its appearance, In scaling the shore, we 
tuok opportunities of going into the interior, and in all cases found the 
land good.’ ”—pp. 20—22. 

The next chapter of our author treats of the natives, their methods 
of living, and modes of dress, which consists of a blanket fastened 
with a skewer, a pair of buskins (called mocassins), of pliable leather, 
instead of shoes, made to fit closely to the foot like a stocking, with 
a piece of cloth from these mocassins to the ankle, stiched on, ‘as 
these are not removed so long as they can hold together. Their 
habits are often abstemious, but only from necessity ; for though they 
can bear hunger a long time, they will eat voraciously whenever they 
can. The missionaries appear to have done a ninaidiliala degree of 
good among the Indians, and many tribes through their means have 
been brought tolivein settlements, and to use the general modes of civi- 
lized life; and there is no doubt but that the whole might be induced 
to submit to these necessary restraints on their savage liberty, by a 


judicious management. The old settlers are extremely kind and 


hospitable to the new comers, and generally afford them every -ac- 
commodation that their circumstances permit, remembering that 
they themselves had many disadvantages to labour against when 
they first arrived, which they have in their power to mitigate as re- 
sale the recent emigrant. The colonists of Upper Canada consist 
of English, Irish, Scotch, a few Germans and Dutch, and Ameri- 
cans from the States of the Union; but the British greatly predo- 
minate. ‘The Dutch, English, and lowland Scotch, are an exceed- 
ingly thriving race ; but the Irish and the Scotch highlanders do not 
give as yet any very strikin g evidences of an industrious thriving people. 
We must consider the classes who emigrate from England are 
considerably superior in knowledge and useful attainments to those 
from Ireland; and perhaps when this is taken into consideration, it 
may appear that time is only wanted to bring the Irish settler to 
cope with his more favoured English neighbour. The North Ame- 
rican horses are a useful and hardy race of animals, and of great 
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use to the settler. Oxen are very much used in all farming opera- 
tions. These, as well as cows, feed in winter on the boughs of the 
spruce and hemlock firs, which are a never-failing supply of forage. 
Sheep do not answer at first; but, after three or four years, you 
may expect to have a sufficient pasture land for their summer, and 
Swedish turnips and pumkins for their winter keep. Hogs are an 
excellent stock to keep in Canada, as they will roam and fatten in 
the woods upon nuts and acorns, without the least expense to their 
owners. Deer may be shot in the woods. Few settlers need 
therefore feel the want of flesh meat at any season. 

Hare and rabbits are also abundant, and the buffalo need not be 
omitted. owls of all kinds, wild and tame, are very plentiful; of 
these wild partridges are the most easily procured. Of these there 
are two species, the birch partridge and the spruce; the former kind 
is larger than ours, and of delicately white flesh; the spruce is smaller 
and darker coloured. There are also quails and grouse. Wild pigeons 
are in great numbers during the months of April and May, and may 
be shot by thousands. Wild geese, turkeys, and ducks, when they 
come to their haunts, afford profitable sport. Aquatic fowls are 
particularly numerous near the lakes; and in the marshy grounds 
the sportsman finds snipes and woodcocks. 

Fish of every variety is to be procured. Salmon of enormous 
size are frequently caught. Black and white bass, sturgeon, trout, 
pickerel, maskinonge, and cod-fish, are also plentiful. The prac- 
tice of spearing fish is very common; it is executed in the following 
manner, at night :—The fisherman goes into a light canoe, which 
may be bought from a native for a few shillings, and takes torches 
with him, made of the birch bark, rolled up in folds three or four 
deep. One of these pieces of bark he inserts into the top of a pole, 
split up just far enough to keep hold of the birch. He then stands 
at the head of the boat, leaning over, and looks into the bottom of 
the water, while a companion gently paddles the boat forward. 
He must be cautious, steady, and active to spear the fish, and 
avoid falling into the water. ‘The natives catch a great quantity of 
fish in this manner, and thus obtain an easy supply of food. 

The animals which exist in the Canadas, and not used for food, 
are foxes, wolves, bears, and beavers, &c. Of the insects the fire- 
flies are a most beautiful sight. Inthe summer season they glitter 
in swarms upon the boughs of trees; and hanging over the water’s 
edge, present, after sunset, an inexpressibly brilliant appearance. 

The mosquitoes are very troublesome in the uncleared districts. 
The snakes, which are met with in great numbers, are considered to 
be quite harmless. There is a little animal called the musquash, 
whose fur is used as felt of a coarse kind for winter hats. In the 
woods squirrels and racoons are numerous. Bees thrive and mul- 
tiply fast-in Upper Canada. Honey is of course abundant. The 
humming bird, which resembles a bee in sound and flight, is also 
to be seen there. 
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The vegetable productions are numerous, and of a very useful de. 
scription. The chief kinds of timber are the oak, ash, cedar, ches- 
nut, beech, birch, willow, poplar, weeping elm, maple, hiccory, sy- 
camores, white cherry, and black walnut, which last being scarce 
and very useful for furniture, ought not to be destroyed in clearing. 
From the maple, sugar is extracted, which is used for domestic pur- 
poses; and even when it becomes an article of commerce, sells at 
three pence halfpenny per pound. , 

The balm of Gilead tree, the hemlock pine, the juniper, and va- 
rious other evergreens, are abundant. The tulip tree, which grows 
to an immense size, is considered excellent for the purpose of mak- 
ing frame houses. . 

‘The agricultural produce consists of wheat, barley, oats, rye, In- 
dian corn, rice, peas, beans, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, tobacco, 
vetches, clovers, and grasses. The fruits are of every description, 
and of exquisite quality. Pine apples raised without trouble— 
melons and grapes growing wild in the woods—peaches, nectarines, 
plums, apples, pears, cherries, gooseberries, strawberries, currants, 
raspberries, waluuts, chesnuts, and filberts. No one blessed with 
health, unless exceedingly improvident and thoughtless, can suffer 
the least distress in a country so gifted in its natural pro- 
ductions. 

The minerals mostly known to exist in Upper Canada, are iron, 
lead, and copper. Limestone and gypsum are abundant. In some 
places limestone is almost inexhaustible. Gypsum is considered a 
valuable manure, acting upon land in a similar manner to lime, and 
with great effect. Salt is abundant, and in no country is it more 
copiously used. ‘The sheep in Canada have not that very destruc- 
tive and noisome complaint called the scab, which perhaps is owing 
to the plentiful use of salt, to which they have access at all times in 
their feeding places. There are salt springs in various places, and 
these are frequently visited by deer, who will travel a considerable 
distance to have a “ lick;’’ thus pointing out the propriety of giving 
salt to animals, who would instinctively reject it if it were not salu- 
tary to them. 

Of the habitations, employments, preparation of the soil, modes 


of farming, and the subject of health, we will make an extract of an 
observation or two from our author. 


“ The first habitation which a settler thinks of, is the Jog house. The 
Shanty differs but little from the log or block house ; it is roofed like a 
shed on a small scale, and was originally introduced by the woodsmen as 
a temporary shelter. 

‘As the settler finds his circumstances improving, he either enlarges 
his log house, or builds a good frame house. A barn and other offices 
are successively raised of square blocks of wood, and with a rapidity 
which is quite surprising, the circumstances and habits of the country 
providing assistance for those in want of it. 

‘The older colonists about you, if solicited, will come and help at 
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what (from the bustle and activity of the work,) is termed a Bee. They 
first draw the timber together with oxen (provided that you have it 
previously felled, cut into the proper lengths, and squared,) and raise up 
your house; this kind of work is called a raising Bee, and in the same 
way, assistance is mutually given in beating out the Indian corn from its 
husks, in what is called a husking Bee—the nature of the work always 
determining the denomination of the Bee. 

Such is the friendliness of the more established settlers, that they will 

dispense with your giving them breakfast and dinner, if your circum- 
stances render you really unable to provide them ; some whiskey, and the 
evening frolic, are sufficient inducements for the attendance of your 
neighbours, whose accommodating mode of assisting each other, and of 
doing as they would be done unto, is highly creditable to their feelings. 
It will, however, be expected, and very fairly, that you will repay these 
acts of kindness by giving labour in return, on similar occasions. 
- “You should, if your means will permit, and that you are handy 
enough to use them, take with you a box oftools. I do not mean heavy 
and cumbrous ones, but those which occupy but little room and are 
suited to nice work. Cabinet-makers and carpenters will of course 
take out their chests of tools, but every one of you should, on going to 
the woods, be provided with the following articles, such as the Govern- 
ment gave in 1825 to the emigrants whom they sent out: 


1 American axe. 1 Hammer, 

1 Hand-saw, 1 Iron wedge, 

1 Augur, 3 Hoes, 

1 Pick-axe, 1 Kettle, 

] Spade, 1 Frying-pan, 

2 Gimblets, 1 Iron-pot, nails, and 


a small portable hand-mill for grinding corn :—a gun and fishing nets 
will be of great service, if you have means to purchase them. You 
should also have good warm frieze coats and jackets, and worsted stock- 
ings and mittens for the winter; linen trowsers and jacket for the sum- 
mer; as many linen shirts as you can afford to take out, (linen being 
dear in Canada,) and ashort flannel shirt, to be worn next the skin, 
both in summer and winter. In the former season, it will be found 
most confortable, as it absorbs perspiration ; without it, the linen shirt 
becoming wet, and cooling upon the body, is apt to give cold and produce 
ague, the only complaint which the settler need dread; and this, I am 
convinced, is usually the effect of incaution when heated, and of exposure 
to the air at night, when damp fogs are not unfrequent, but which disap- 
pear at sunrise, before which time no prudent person should be out. 

“ And here, it will not be out of place to give a few simple hints on the 
general subject of health. 

“In the newly surveyed western districts of the Upper Province, to 
which you should press forward, for the reasuns already stated, physicians 
Within visiting distance and Dispensaries, are as yet not to be found. 
You should therefore provide yourselves with such simple medicines as 
may preserve the bowels from irregularity, by which many disorders, 
proceeding from neglect of those important organs, may be prevented ; 
after the long voyage in particular, medicine is necessary—many persons 
have had bilious fevers and agues from not making use of it, and have 
attributed to the effects of climate their want of health, which probably 
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= in their ignorance of medicine, or their inattention to the use 
a : 

“ As to furniture, aman who is possessed of any ingenuity can thake, 
by degrees, what is most necessary, and at the same time simple in its 
construction. The bark ofthe bass tree, woven or laced across his bed. 
stead, will support his mattrass, and that mattrass need consist of nothing 
more expensive than the boughs of the spruce fir, or dry beach leaves; a 
buffalo skin will answer for quilt and blankets. Nowa man need not 
serve aseven years’ apprenticeship to supply these matters. 

“ ‘When there is no out-of-door work, time may be usefully occupied 
in the making of furniture. 7 

“A friend of mine, a gentleman, too, unaccustomed to what is called 
labour, took out three sons with him, youths who in this country had been 
inthe habit of practising at the lathe, of making implements, &c., found 
them invaluable to him in his settlement near York—ina very short time 
they made all the wooden furniture of his new frame house—sofas, and ta- 
bles of every kind, from a lady’s work table, (with roped pillars of black 
walnut; ) to the kitchen table—chimney pieces, painted, polished, and var- 
nished ; bedsteads, carts, waggons, and wheelbarrows—they were also 
equally expert at smith’s work, and shod their own horses. They had 
taken out a good box of tools with them, the use of which saved them 
large sums of money, and when I last heard from them, they were putting 
up a frame-barn, 65 feet in length, 35 in breadth, and 20 in height, with 
an ice-house under it, and a store-house fur roots, to preserve them from 
frost. 

‘IT have already told you that abundance of employment in agricultural 
labour awaits the poor emigramt in Upper Canada, where he cannot fail to 
earn a sufficiency of food and clothing, besides accumulating capital for 
the purchase of land, which he should not think of settling on, until he 
has sufficient means to improve and turn it to profitable account. 

“There are few instances of sober and industrious men remaining long 
without some freehold land for themselves, and it is a most satisfactory 
consideration to those who go out utterly dependent on their industry, 
that their personal labour is, to them, a sure mine of wealth, The 
labourer who has no money, should at once go to service with a farmer in 
the western district; if he is an able workman, he will earn in felling 
timber, suppose 10 or 15 dollars a month, often paid in agricultural pro- 
duce, wheat, flour, or cattle, and sometimes in land; there is, besides, 
plenty of job work in clearing land, cutting staves, cordwood, &c. at 
which vigorous and handy men earn about 15 dollars a month. An 
American accustomed to the work will chop anacre of soft wood in a week 
or little more, and any kind of hard wood in a fortnight at farthest, and 
he receives from 1/. to 3/. per acre for this, with excellent diet. Besides 
chopping the timber, he must clear all the underwood and lay it in heaps 
for burning, and cut up the trees into proper lengths (with their heads to- 
gether,) for removal; and the timber of 4 or 5 acres will (through the 
kind medium of the Jogging Bee) be drawn off the ground in a single day. 
When timber is burned, if a potashery be near, the sale of the ashes will 
produce a smart sum. 

“Tf he havea wife and daughters, they may earn four or five, or per- 
haps six dollars a month each, particularly if they can spin and card wool ; 
(pretty labourer’s wives and danghters they will be otherwise !) and hardy 
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boys and girls can earn three or four dollars a month each. Now what a 
nice stock purse can thus be made up ina very short time ! all these wages 
are clear gain—board and lodging being always provided—and they are 
well-fed on animal food, and all kinds of good things, the very mention of | 
which would set your chops watering. But again and again I must press i 
this important point upon you, that male and female, if they expect to 
prosper, must be willing and accustomed to work ;—the id!e, ‘the drunken, 
and the desponding, have no business there, where all is energy of mind 
and body. | | 
‘Many persons, who some years ago were without a shilling, now HH 
possess in Canada, farms with 70 or 80 acres cleared, large stacks of corn, 
horses, oxen, cows, sheep, hogs, and poultry ;—but on the other hand, | 
some, who might have been in good circumstances, are very poor, but 
these are they whom disgusting intemperance has ruined, and such _per- | 
sons would not thrive any where.’ —pp. 41—50. 4 


The rates of wages, of every description, are exceedingly high, 
and the price of all kinds of commodities, but especially food, are || 
very low, thereby giving the mere labourer an advantage which is 
not to be procured in any country of the old continent. Perhaps 
our readers would like to know the price of labour of the various 
sorts most in request in Canada, together with the market price of 
) articles of necessary consumption. ‘They are as follows :— 


** WAGES. 


| 
| 
Stone Masons earn from 6s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. a day. tT 
Bricklayers, 7s, 6d. to 8s. 9d. a day, or 12s. 6d. to 15s. per thousaud ‘ 

Bricks laid. 
Brickmakers, 5s. to 7s. 6d. a day. 
Plaisterers, 7s. 6d.a day, or 9d. to 10d. per square yard of work. 
Carpenters and Joiners, 6s. 3d. per day. i 
Cabinet-makers, 7s. 6d. a day. | 
Sawyers, 7s. 6d. a day, or 7s. 6d. per 100 feet of pine. | 

And 8s. 9d. was oak. 

Painters and Glaziers, 5s. a day. . 
Coopers, 6s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. .... ; 
Shipwrights, 7s. 6d. to 10s. .... ‘al 
Blacksmiths, 5s. ee } | 
Wheelwrights, 5s. eves 
Waggon-makers, 5s. 
Saddlers, 5s. : 
Curriers, 5s. » wah 
Tailors, £1. for making a coat, 5s, trowsers, and 5s. waistcoat. 
Shoemakers, 22s. 6d. for making a pair of top-boots—13s. 9d. for .a 1 

pair of Hessian-boots—and 12s. 6d. for Wellington-boots., 
Labourers and Farm Servants, 3s. 9d. a day. 

In harvest time 6s. 3d. ) 

Reaping an acre of Wheat, 12s. 6d. 
Cradling .... sta: Oe | 
Mowing... Hay, 5s. 
Ploughing an acre of Land, 6s. 3d. 
Harrowing ....  .... 28. 6d. 
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“Now these are great wages, particularly when it is ascertained, 
that the articles of food are very moderate according to the subjoined 
table of 


MARKET PRICES, 
Wheat per bushel, 4s. 8d. to 5s. “_ to 37s. 6d. to 40s. per quarter. 


Barley. eee, Oa wa, .. 25s. 4d. 
Rye, cas, o> 
Oats, 7? ae ee. te 
Indian Corn, . 3s. 9d. cand ae 
Pease, 3s. 2d. 25s. 4d. 


Flour, 25s. per barrel of 196 pounds. 

Beef, per pound, 3d. or by the quarter, 22s. 6d. per 100 lbs, 
Mutton, .... 34d. 

Pork, . .. dd. or 25s. per 100 lbs. 


Tallow, .... 43d. rough. 
eo 

Butter, .... 9d. fresh, 74d. salt. 
Cheese, .... 5d. 


Eggs, per doz. 9d. 

Geese, per couple, 3s. 9d. 

Ducks, ear S. 7 

Fowls, ase ie 2 

Turkeys .... 3s. 2d. 

Hay, per ton, £2. 10s. Od.”’—pp. 51 52. 


To a person who is about to settle on uncleared land, it would be 
necessary for him to clear. well a few acres in the immediate vicinity 
of his iatlling, that the trees left standing may be.a sufficient dis- 
tance to prevent them falling on it, as in windy weather such occur- 
rences are not uncommon. He should next sow this ground with 
wheat in the autumn, or part of it with oats in the spring. Do the 
same next year, increasing the quantity of land. In about six or 
seven years thé roots of the trees will be rotten. After this time 
you plough and plant what you please, as generally the ground will 
be in pretty good condition. 

Land which has been long in cultivation in the older settlements 
of Lower Canada is often to be seen under the same neat husbandry 
for which Great Britain is so remarkable; but in the Upper Pro- 
vince, where food is wanted for immediate consumption, or the pur- 
pose of barter in exchange for labour, and where land. is of little 
value, the utmost possible advantage must be taken of. every cir- 
cumstance connected with the state of cultivation; and therefore the 
‘same attention which is paid to the cause of cropping in the other 
provinces cannot be observed. 

Settlers with capital, who prefer establishing themselves on lands 
where partial clearings have been made, and log-houses have been 
raised, will find many such lots constantly on sale, which are very 
cheap, generally averaging not more than from four to six dollars per 
acre, comprising all the improvements on them. Therefore, ac- 
cording to his means, every emigrant can be accommodated. 
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Jn conclusion, we must beg to remind the emigrant that, he must 
not expect to find a paradise ready made for his enjoyment, but that 
notwithstanding all the facilities that have been enumerated, there 
will be many privations to endure—many hardships to encountet— 
many inconveniérices to overcome, and many difficulties to surmount, 
ere he can set himself down comfortably upon lands which will be his 
own and his children’s home for future generations; but the thoughts 


which result from such reflections will be a sufficient recompense for 
all his pains. f 





Art. XIl.—History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. -By 


Epwarp Barnes, Jun., Esq. London: Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 
1835. 


We have nothing short of unqualified praise to bestow on this 
work. It is, as regards subject and execution, on a national scale ; 
and in the library of every cotton manufacturer, merchant, finan- 
cier, natural philosopher, and student of political economy, it must 
occupy a prominent shelf. Nay, every artisan, and every person 
that takes an interest in the history of British wealth, enterprise, 
and sway, ought at least to peruse its contents, or, if their means 
will allow, purchase it. 

The power and the greatness of Britain could not be more suc- 
cessfully illustrated or proven than by the history of its cotton manu- 
factures. It isa splendid and immense evidence. of .the gendus, 
the conquest, the riches of this country. The rapidity and extent 
of its increase are without a parallel in the annals of the world. 
Were we to fix on single proofs of our assertion, how better could we 
do than say, that the families supported now by this branch of in- 
dustry are estimated to comprise a million and a half of. indivi- 
duals; and that the Premier of England is, as respects his wealth,and 
status, its offspring ? And what more need there be quoted to prove 
the rapidity of its increase, than that sixty years ago our manufac- 
turers consumed little more than three million lbs. of raw cotton 
annually, and that the consumption is now two hundred and 
eighty million lbs.? Were we merely to consider the wonderful in- 
ventions in machinery which ‘have been called forth in its progress, 
it would be evident that nothing had ever surpassed the magnitude 
of revolution’ in the annals of industry thereby effected, and that 
nothing but the art of printing could excel the example. The 
manufactures of wool and linen combined do not equal it. By 
means of inventions and discoveries, a spinner now produces as much 
in a day as by the old processes he could have produced in a year ; 
and cloth which formerly required six or eight months to bleach, 
now requires only a few hours. But the volume before us embraces 
every thing immediately connected with this great manufacture. Its 
ancient history in the east—its sluggish progress in other countries, 
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until the era of invention in England—the authorship and nature of - 
the great mechanical inventions that here have found scope—and 
the natural history of the raw material, together with many other 
important branches and learnings—are all discussed by Mr. 
Baines with admirable talent and particularity. He informs us, in 
the preface, that in the greater part of the work he has had no pre. 
decessor. We cannot therefore sufficiently estimate the service he 
has done to art and to the literature of his country by this laborious 
production. The task we propose to ourselves at present is there- 
fore a pleasant and an easy one; for we now proceed to place before 
our readers as much of the volume as our limits will allow. 

India is the birthplace of the cotton manufacture; yet England 
has done much more than regenerate the art, for it has conferred 
on it perfectly new capabilities. But of its ancient history we are 
greatly in the dark; for as the growth and manufacture of cotton 
were confined to the regions beyond the Indus, in the times of anti- 
quity, there are nothing more than the slenderest allusions made to 
the clothing made from it by the Greek and Latin writers. Com- 
pared with wool, silk, or flax, cotton, though the last to be gene- 
rally diffused, is now the most. useful material for clothing. It pos- 
sesses downy softness and warmth, and its delicate fibres are suffi- 
ciently long, flexible, and tenacious, to admit of being spun into an 
extremely fine thread. It is produced both from annual plants and 
from trees, of which there are many varieties; and under proper cul- 
tivation it is the cheapest of all the materials of clothing. Indeed, 
in many respects it has the advantage over any other. Cotton be- 
ing a bad conductor of heat, preserves the body at a more equal 
temperature, accumulates less moisture, and absorbs more than 
linen ; and therefore in cold, as well as in tropical climates, is more 
suitable to the body. 

We pass over the early history of the cotton manufacture in Asia, 
Africa, and America, as here succinctly given, and of its first intro- 
duction into Europe. We merely state, on the authorities relied on 
by Mr. Baines, that it was first introduced by the Moors into Spain 
in the tenth century, at a period when the rest of Europe was in- 
volved in intellectual darkness. It was carried into Italy in the 
fourteenth century, where, however, it does not seem to have attained 
any reputation or extent of manufacture. Indeed, owing to the de- 
fectiveness of the machines and tools, it had both a slow extension 
and an inferior rank throughout Europe, till the age of invention in 
England. The truth is, that the same sort of fabrics that are now 
in repute never existed till they were made in England. The distaff 
and spindle continued in all countries previously to be the instru- 
ments for spinning. The apparatus for weaving was as simple and 
inartificial as that for spinning, considering the more complicated 
nature of the instruments; at any rate, as little improvement was 
effected upon it for a great extent of time. But at length a brilliant 
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series of mechanical inventions took its rise in this country during 
the last age; so that now it may safely be declared that the experi- 
ments and improvements made by humble mechanists have added 
more to the power and wealth of England than all her colonies have 
ever done, or are capable of yielding. It is a secure and never- 
ceasing source of riches and strength; it is now an inborn and sa- 
lient principle, that is as much a piece and parcel of our national 
knowledge and character as valour and intelligence are. The im- 
portance and interesting nature of the task which our author has 
undertaken cannot therefore be too highly appreciated. ) 


«To trace the origin of these inventions, then, must be an inquiry of 
natio nal interest. What could be more discreditable to the literature of 
the country, than that it should fail to preserve a record of such high 
achievement in science and art,—of so great a boon to the world and to 
posterity? Yet the age in which they were actually made, has passed 
over without even an attempt to perform this duty. The inventors them- 
selves were too busy, and too unaccustomed to the use of the pen, tocom- 
memorate the fruits of their genius; and the writers of the day were 
unconscious of the great revolution in industry that was silently proceeding. 
The very few authors who have since touched upon the subject, finding 
the materials so scanty, havecompiled brief and most unsatisfactory notices, 
containing many serious errors. ‘They have given exaggerated praise to 
some individuals concerned in the improvements, whilst the real authors 
of the most important inventions have been absolutely unknown to them, 
and therefore unnoticed. ‘To repair this injustice, and to write, as fairly 
as the materials allow, this striking page in the annals of our national 
industry, is the intent of the present work.” —pp. 53, 54. Hs 


The extent of the triumph gained in this manufacture over that 
of India, which at one time was the cause of great alarm to the 
English woollen and silk manufacturers, is an unparalleled instance 
of revolution, and of one country surmounting another on borrowed 
grounds and with imported weapons. M. Charles Dupin, in an ad- 
dress to the mechanics of Paris, says :— gig 


“ Watt improves the steam-engine, and this single improvement causes 
the industry of England to make an immense stride. This machine re- 
presents, at the present time, the power of three hundred thousand horses, 
or of two millions of men, strong and well fitted for labour, who should 
work day and night without interruption, and without repose, to aug- 
ment the riches of a country not two-thirds the extent of France. A 
hair-dresser invents, or at least brings into action, a machine for spin- 
ning cotton: this alone gives to British industry an immense superio- 
rity. Fifty years only after this great discovery, more than one million 
of the inhabitants of England are employed in those operations, which 


depend, directly or indirectly, on the action of this machine. Lastly, 


England exports cotton, spun and woven by an admirable system of 
machinery, to the value of four hundred millions of franks yearly. The 
Indies, so long superior to Europe—the Indies, which inundated the west 
with her products, and exhausted the riches of Europe—the Indies are 
conquered in their turn. ‘The British navigator travels in quest of the 
cotton of India—brings it from a distance of four thousand leagues,— 
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commits it to an operation of the machine of Arkwright, and of those that 
are attached to it,—carries back their products to the East, making them 
again to travel four thousand leagues; and, in spite of the loss of time, 
in spite of the enormous expense incurred by this voyage of eight: thou- 
sad leagues, the cotton manufactured by the machinery of England be- 
comes less costly than the cotton of India spun and woven by the hand 
near the field that produced it, and sold at the nearest market. So great 
is the power of the progress of machinery.” 


The author advances satisfactory explanations for England having, 
although almost last in the race, outstripped every competitor in the 
manufacture of cotton. In the manufacturing districts of England 
and Scotland, water-power, fuel, and iron, are physical and natural 
advantages probably not to be obtained in any country to the same 
extent and amount. Ready communication with the sea, and easy. 
access to whatever the whole kingdom possesses, are advantages 
which Lancashire enjoys in a particular degree. The position of 
Britain, in a commercial point of view, between the north and south 
of Europe, a temperate climate, and a hardy race of men, are singu- 
larly favourable to manufacturing industry. Then the political and 
moral advantages are not less conspicuous; peace, liberty, and the 
security of personal property, are around the men of enterprise in 
England; whilst other countries, being unfavourably circumstanced 
in these respects, have not merely been crushed or hindered from 
fully devéloping their energies, but have supplied us directly with 
persons of skill in branches which were previously in their infancy 
in ‘this country, by their taking shelter under our equitable laws. 
The cotton manufacture found also a congenial soil in England, in- 
asmuch as that of wool and flax had been long established, and pre- 
pared the way for its introduction and perfection. 

Cotton was at first used in England for candle-wicks; but the 
exact period when its manufacture into cloth was introduced is un- 
known. No mention has yet been found of this most important use 
of it earlier than the year 1641; nor can it be supposed that it could 
have existed very long before that date. At that time, however, 
it had become well established in Manchester, supplying the home 
trade with several kinds of cotton goods, and furnishing also a re- 
gular article of exportation from the metropolis to the distant mar- 
kets of the Levant. Nevertheless, up to the year 1760 the machines 
used in the cotton manufacture of England were nearly as simple as 
those of India. But the era of invention now had arrived. The 
author appropriately here quotes a passage from a treatise on taxes 
and contributions, published in 1679, which has been illustrated 
in every stage in the improvement of the manufacture we are speak- 
ing of. We extract the quotation :— 

~« Few new inventions were ever rewarded by a monopoly; for al- 
though the inventor, oftentimes drunk with the opinion of his own merit, 
thinks a'l the world will invade and encroach upon him, yet I have ob-. 
scrved that the generality of men will scarce be hired to make use of the 
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new practices, which themselves have not thoroughly tried, and which 
length of time hath not vindicated from latent incunven‘ence ; soas when 
a new invention is first propounded, in the beginning every man objects, 
and the poor inventor runs the gantloop of all petulant wits; every man 
finding his several flaw, no man approving it unless mended according 
to his own d:vice. Now not one of a hundred outlives this torture, 
and those that do are at length so changed by the various contrivances of 
others, that not any one man can pretend to the invention of the whole, 
nor well agree about their respective shares in the parts. And moreover 
this commonly is so long a-doing, that the poor inventor is either dead, 
or disabled by the debts contracted to pursue his design; and withal 
railed upon as a projector, or worse, by those who joined their money 
in partnership with his wit ; so as the said inventor and his pretences are 
wholly lost and vanished.”—pp, 113, 114. 

Without by any means attempting to enumerate the several suc- 
cessive steps gained in the progress of the cotton manufacture, a few 
examples will abundantly shew their rapidity and extent, although 
we will have to mark amid what obscurity the subject often remains 
as to the real author or inventor of the most efficient improvements 
that have ever taken place. The claims of those who have done 
the highest service to art, by the new lights which their genius has 
thrown out, are often disputed. or Siaked ;—the melancholy fate of 
others, who have been ruined by their devotion to the pursuit of 
great achievements in discovery and invention, cannot but affect us 
in spite of the splendour of the aggregate results that have attended 
a people’s enterprise and skill. , ig 

Let us just note the progress made'in spinning. The one-thread 
wheel, which for a time was the only machine employed in spinning, 
though much improved above the rude instrument used in India for 
the same purpose, was yet an extremely slow working article. It 
only admitted of one thread being spun by one person, and conse- 
quently rendered the yarn expensive. 


“ Genius stepped in to remove the difficulty, and gave wings to a ma- 
nufacture which had been creeping on the earth. A mechanical contri- 
vance was invented, by which twenty, fifty, a hundred, or even a thou- 
sand threads could be spun at once by a single pair of hands! 

“The authorship of this splendid invention, like that of the art of 
printing, has been the subject of much doubt and controversy; and by 
far the greater number of writers have subscribed the honour to an in- 
dividual, who, though possessed of extraordinary talent and merit, was 
certainly not the original inventor. Sir Richard Arkwright is generally 
believed, even to the present day, to have invented the mode of spinning 
by rollers. I shall prove, by a piece of evidence the most unquestionable, 
and which has never yet been published, that the invention was made, 
and was the subject of, a patent, thirty years before it is pretended that 


Arkwright had conceived it. . The inventor, it is true, did not succeed in 
making his own fortune, or even in introducing his machine into general 
use; he wanted the primum mobile, pecuniary means, and could not 
hold out long enough to realize the success his genius had merited. 
The invention slumbered for nearly thirty years, till it was either re-dis- 
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covered, or, what is more probable, tillits principles came accidentally to 
the knowledge of Arkwright, whose keen sagacity appreciated its value, 
and whose perseverance, talent, and good fortune, enabled him, by its 
means, to enrich himself and his country.’’—pp. 118, 119. 


This mode of spinning has been applied also in the woollen and 
flax manufactures; the inventor of which, our author shows, was 
John Wyatt of Birmingham, and not Arkwright. The patent was 
taken out in 1738, in the name of Lewis Paul, a foreigner, with 
whom Wyatt had connected himself in partnership; the latter, 
probably from embarrassed circumstances, appearing only as a 
witness. 


“‘Having thus proved that the principle of Wyatt’s invention was the 
same as that of the spinning frame brought into use by Arkwright, I must 
add, that the detais of the Birmingham machine were far from being per- 
fect, and that the machine differed greatly from Arkwright’s in its form 
and construction. That it was imperfect appears manifest from its having 
failed to become profitable. It was tried by Wyatt and Paul at Birming- 
ham between 1738 and 1743; an engine of a similar kind was erected in 
the latter year at Northampton, with capital supplied by Mr. Cave ; and 
so late as the year 1758 we find Lewis Paul taking out a new patent for 
the spinning machine, with some improvements; yet none of these suc- 
ceeded. This lingering existence of the invention leads me to suppose 
that it was not uniformly unprofitable, but that the profits were small, and 
generally more than swallowed up by the expenses. The proprietors saw 
that they were in possession of a great and valuable principle ; but, proba- 
bly; from a deficiency of capital, and from the want of continued applica- 
tion on the part of Wyatt to the perfecting of the details, it yielded no 
fruit to him whose happy genius first conceived so admirable a process.” — 
pp. 137, 138. 


It was Arkwright who successfully introduced the spinning rollers, 
and who, though not entitled to all the merit which has been claimed 
for him, possessed very high inventive talent, as well as unrivalled 
sagacity, in estimating at their true value the mechanic contrivances 
of others. He combined them together, perfected them, arranged 
a complete series of machinery, and constructed the factory system 
— itself a vast and admirable machine. He was one of those men 
whose works have conferred inexhaustible riches upon the nation, and 
who, though born of very humble parents, was destined to become 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. He was the 
youngest of thirteen children, and his education was so defective, 
that he was scarcely able towrite. His trade at first was that ofa 
barber; but he had a strong bent for experiments in mechanics, and 
an extraordinary good luck in receiving assistance to forward his 
views. It was in the year 1769 that he took out a patent for his 
spinning machine, he then being thirty-seven years of age. But 
the ignorance and jealousy which even he had to encounter is a strik- 
ing illustration of features in human nature that unhappily are 
conspicuous at the present day, in reference to similar depart- 
ments. 
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« Arkwright, though the most successful of his class, had to encounter 
the animosity of his fellow-manufacturers in various forms. Those in 
Lancashire refused to buy his yarns, though superior to all others, and 
actually combined to discountenance a new branch of their own manufac- 
ture, because he was the first to introduce it. He has related the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend in his ‘ Case.’ 

«Tt was not,’ he said, ‘till upwards of five years had elapsed after 
obtaining his first patent, and more than £12,000 had been expended in 
machinery and buildings, that any profit accrued to himself and partners,’ 
‘The most excellent yarn or twist was produced ; notwithstanding which the 
proprieturs found great difficulty to introduce it into public use. A very 
heavy and valuable stock, in consequence of these difficulties, lay upon their 
hands; inconveniences and disadvantages of no small consideration fol- 
lowed. Whatever were the motives which induced the rejection of it, 
they were thereby necessarily driven to attempt, by their own strength and 
ability, the manufacture of the yarn. Their first trial was in weaving it 
into stockings, which succeeded ; and soon established the manufacture of 
calicoes, which promises to be one of the first manufactures in this king- 
dom. Another still more formidable difficulty arose ; the orders for goods 
which they had received, being considerable, were unexpectedly counter- 
manded, the officers of excise refusing to let them pass at the usual duty 
of 3d. per yard, insisting on the additional duty of 3d. per yard, as being 
calicoes, though manufactured in England; besides, these calicoes, when 
printed, were prohibited. By this unforeseen obstruction, a very consider- 
able and very valuable stock of calicoes accumulated. An application to 
the commissioners of excise was attended with no success ; the proprietors, 
therefore, had no recourse but to ask relief of the legislature; which, 
after much money expended, and against a strong opposition of the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire, they obtained.”’—pp. 164, 165. : 


It was fortunate for the Lancashire manufacturers that their gra- 
tuitous maliciousness to the establishment of a new branch of their 
own trade was unsuccessful. A series of inventions, comprising 
the carding, drawing, and roving machines, were afterwards im- 
proved upon, and applied by Mr. Arkwright, of which he claimed to 
be the inventor, and which gave an unwonted impulse to the cotton 
manufacture. The factory system next took its rise. 


“Hitherto the cotton manufacture had been carried on almost entirely 
in the houses of the workmen: the hand or stock cards, the spinning 
wheel, and the loom, required no larger apartment than that of a cottage. 
A spinning jenny of small size might also be used in a cottage, and in 
many instances was so used: when the number of spindles was consider- 
ably increased, adjacent work-shops were used. But the water frame, 
the carding engine, and the other machines which Arkwright brought 
out in a finished state, required both more space than could be found in 
a cottage, and more power than could be applied by the human arm. 
Their weight also rendered it necessary to place them in strongly. built 
mills, and they could not be advantageously turned by any power then 
known but that of water. | 

“ The use of machinery was accompenied by a greaterdivision of labour 
than existed in the primitive state of the manufacture ; the material went 
through many more processes ; and of course the loss of time and the risk 
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of waste would have been much increased, if its removal from house tg 
house at every stage of the manufacture had been necessary. It became 
obvious that there were several important advantages in carrying on the 
numerous operations of an extensive manufacture in the same building, 
Where water power was required, it was economy to build one mill, and 
put up one water-wheel, rather than several. This arrangement also 
enabled the master spinner himself to superintend every stage of the ~ 
manufacture: it gave him a grerter-security against the wasteful or 
fraudulent consumption of the material: it saved time in the transference 
of the work from hand to hand: -and it prevented the extreme incon- 
venience which would have resulted from the failure of one class: of work- 
men to perform their part, when several other clases of workmen were 
dependent upon them. Another cireumstance which made it advan- 
tageous to havea large number of machines in one manufactory was, that 
mechanics must be empluyed on the spot, to construct and repair’the 
machinery, and that their time could not be-fully occupied with only a 
few machines. | 

- + All these considerations drove the cotton spinners to that important 
change in the economy of English manufactures, the introduction of the 
factory system; and when that system had once been adopted, such were 
its pecuniary advantages, that mercantile competition would liave ren- 


dered it impossible, even had it been desirable to abandon it.”—pp, 184, 
185. pad . 


Arkwright’s prosperous career was remarkable. Wealth flowed 
in upon him. For several years he fixed the price of cotton twist, 
allsother spinners conforming to his prices. In 1786 he was ap- 
pointed high sheriff of Derbyshire; and having presented an address 
of congratulation from that county to the king, on his escape from 
the attempt of Margaret Nicolson on his life, Arkwright received the 
honour of knighthood. He died in 1792, in his sixtieth year. The 
summing up of this enterprising and fortunate man’s character and 
life, by Mr. Baines, is able and descriptive. It is indeed too good, 
both as respects the subject and the style in which it is treated, to 
be left out in our hasty abridgement. | Be EL ati ae A: 


“ The most marked traits in the character of Arkwright were ‘his 
wonderful ardour, energy, and perseverance. He commonly laboured. in 
his multifarious concerns from five o’clock in the morning till nine at 
night ; and when, considerably more than fifty years of age,—feeling that 
the defects of his education placed him under great difficulty and incon- 
venience in conducting his correspondence, and in the general manage- 
ment of his business,—he encroached upon his sleep, in order to gain,an 
hour each day to learn English grammar, and another hour to improve 
his writing and orthograpy! He was impatient of whatever. interfered 
with his favourite. pursuits; and the fact is too strikingly characteristic 
not to be mentioned, that he separated from his wife not many year’s 
after their marriage, because she, convinced that he would starve his 
family by scheming when he should have been shaving, broke some of his 
experimental models of machinery. Arkwright was a severe economist 
of time ; and, that he might not waste a moment, he generally travelled 
with four horses, and at a very rapid speed. His concerns in Derby- 
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shire, Lancashire, and Scotland were so extensive and numerous, as to 
shew at once his astonishing power of transacting business and his all- 
grasping spirit, In many of these he had partners, but he generally 
managed in such a way, that, whoever lost, he himself was a gainer. 
So unbounded was his confidence in the success of his machinery, and in 
the national wealth to be produced by it, that he would make light of 
discussioms on taxation, and say that he would pay the national debt! 
His speculative schemes were vast and daring ; he contemplated entering 
into the most extensive mercantile transactions, and buying up all the 
cotton in the world, in order to make an enormous profit by the monopoly : 
and from the extravagance of some of these designs, his judicious friends 
were of opinion, that if he had lived to put them in practice. he might 
have overset the whole fabric of his prosperity. 


In tracing the progress of other inventions up to the present 
time, by which cotton-spinning has so wondrously advanced, we can- 
not but mark with our author, that little more than sixty years ago 
every thread used in the manufacture of cotton, wool, and flax, 
throughout the world, was spun singly by the fingers of the spinner, 
with the aid of that classical instrument, the domestic spinning 
wheel; but that now several thousand spindles may be seen in a 
single room, revolving with inconceivable rapidity, with no hand to 
urge their progress or to guide their operations—drawing out, 
twisting, and winding up as many thousand threads with unfailing 
precision, indefatigable patience and strength,—furnishing a scene 
as magical to the eye which is not familiarised to it, as the effects 
have been marvellous in augmenting the wealth and population of 
the country. 

The application of steam to spinning machinery, and the inven- 
tion of the power loom, come jn their turn to be considered. It is 
an interesting and consolatory fact which Mr. Baines states, when 
he says, that while the power-looms have been multiplying so 
rapidly during the few years since they have been invented, as to 
have amounted, in 1833, to 100,000 in England and Scotland, the 
hand-looms employed in the cotton manufacture are believed not to 
have diminished, but rather increased. 


“Let us briefly review the different processes through which the cotton 
goes, in its conversion into cloth, all of which are performed in many of the 
large spinning and weaving mills. The cotton is brought to the mill in 
bags, just as it is received from America, Egypt, or India; and is then 
stowed in warehouses, being arranged according to the countries from which 
it may come. It is passed through the. willow, the scutching-machine, 
and the spreading-machtne, in order to be opened, cleaned, and evenly 
spread. By the carding-engine the fibres are combed out and laid parallel 
to each other, and the fleece is compressed into a sliver. ‘The sliver is re- 
peatedly drawn and doubled in the drawing frame, more perfectly to 
Straighten the fibres, and to equalize the grist. ‘The roving-frame, by 
rollers and spindles, produces a coarse and loose thread ; which the mule or 
throstle spins into yarn. ‘To make the warp, the twist is transferred from 
cops to bobbins by the wtnding-machine, and from the bobbins to the 
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warping-mill to a cylindrical-beam. This beam being taken to the dress. 
ing-machine, the warp is sized, dressed, and wound upon the weaving 
beam. The latter is then placed in the power-loom, by which machine, 
the shuttle being provided with cops of weft, the cloth is woven. 

_“ Such, without entering too much into minutiz, are the processes by 
which the vegetable wool is converted into a woven fabric of great beauty 
and delicacy ; and it will be perceived that the operations are numerous, 
and every one of them is performed by machinery, without the help of human 
hands, except merely in transferring the material from one machine to 
another. It is by iron fingers, teeth, and wheels, moving with exhaustless 
energy, and devouring speed, that the cotton is opened, cleaned, spread, 
carded, drawn, roved, spun, wound, warped, dressed, and woven. The va- 
rious machines are proportioned to each other in regard to their capability 
of work, and they are so placed in the mill as to allow the material to be 
carried from stage to stage with the least possible loss of time. All are 
moving at once—the operations chasing each other; and all derive their 
motion from the mighty engine, which, firmly seated jn the lower part of 
the building, and constantly fed with water and fuel, toils through the day 
with the strength of perhaps a hundred horses. Men, in the meanwhile, 
have merely toattend on this wonderful series of mechanism, to supply it 
with work, toallitsjoints, and to check its slight and infrequent irregulari- 
ties ;~each workman performing, or rather superintending, as much work 
as could have been done by two or three hundred men sixty years ago. At the 
approach of darkness this building is illuminated by jets of flame, whose 
brilliance mimics the light of day,—the produce of an invisible vapour, ge- 
nerated on thespot. Whenit is remembered that all these inventions have 
been made within the last seventy. years. it must be acknowledged that the 
cotton mill presents the most striking example of the dominion obtained by 
human science over the. powers of. nature, of «hich modern times can boast. 
That this vast aggregate of important discoveries and inventions should, with 
scarcely'an exception, have proceeded from English genius, must be a re- 
flection highly satisfactory to every Englishman.”—pp. 242—244. 

~The process of bleaching and calico-printing naturally follow 
that of weaving. The introduction of the latter is described as 
having been begun in Lancashire in the year 1764. Mr. Robert 
Peel, the grandfather of the present Premier of England, who was 
originally a yeoman who farmed his own’estate and lived at Cross, 
afterwards called Peel-fold, near Blackburn, being of an active and 
enterprising disposition, began the printing business soon after its 
first introduction into his neighbourhood. The author has been in- 
formed, by a member of his family, that he made his first exper!- 
ments secretly in his own house; and the cloth, instead of being 
calendered, was ironed by a female of the family; and that the pat- 
tern was a parsley leaf. His experiments encouraging him, he re- 
moved to Brookside, a village two miles from Blackburn, where he 
carried on the business for some years with the aid of his sons. His 
means, in fact, were small, as was also his convenience; but the con- 
cern prospered, and was made eminently profitable. His eldest 
son, Robert, was talented and assiduous, and therefore contributed 
much to the success of the printing, spinning, and manufacturing 
business. 
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«As the elder Mr. Peel had several sons, Robert quitted his father’s concern 
about 1773, and established himself with his uncle, Mr. Haworth, and his 
future father-in-law, Mr, William Yates, at Bury, where the cotton spin- 
ning and printing trades were carried on for many years with pre-eminent 
success, and on a most extensive scale, and are, indeed, continued, though 
in other hands, to the present day. Mr. Peel, the father, with his other 
sons, and another Mr. Yates, established the print-works at Church, and 
had also large works at Burnley, Salley Abbi 
spinning mills at Altham, and afterwards at Burton-upon-Trent, in Staf- 
fordshire. So widely did these concerns branch out, and so liberally and 
skilfully were they conducted, that they not only brought immense wealth 
to the proprietors, but set an example to the whole of the cotton trade, 
and trained up many of the most successful printers and manufacturers 
in Lancashire. The history of the two houses, the Peels of Bury, and the 
Peels of Church, is, indeed, the history uf the spinning, weaving, and 
printing of Lancashire for many years. 


After various steps of improvement in calico printing, that by a 
cylinder was the crowning one. 


“ This new mode of printing may be thus described :—A polished cop- 
per cylinder, several feet in length, (according to the width of the piece 
to be printed,) and three or four inches in diameter, is engraved with a 
pattern round its whole circumference, and from end to end. - It is then 
placed horizontally in a press, and, as it revolves, the lower part of the 
circumference passes through the colouring matter, which is again re- 
moved from the whole surface of the cylinder, except the engraved pat- 
tern, by an elastic steel blade, placed in contact-with the’cylinder;and 
reduced to #d'fine and straight an edge as to take off the colour without 
scratching the copper. This blade has received the name of the doctor, 
which may be a workman’s abbreviation of the word abductor, applied 
to it from the purpose which it answers; or may have been given from a 
vulgar use of the word to doctor, meaning to set to rights. The colour 
jbeing thus left only in the engraved pattern, the piece of calico or mus- 
in is drawn, fightly over the cylinder, which revolves in the same direc- 
tion, and prints the cloth. After the piece is printed, it passes over several 
metallic boxes, six feet long, ten inches broad, and six inches deep, heated 
by steam, which dry it. A piece of cloth may be thus printed and dried 
in one or two minutes, which by the old method would have required the 
application of the block 448 times. Nor is this all. Two, three, four, 
and even five’ cylinders may be used at the same time in one press, each 
cylinder having engraved upon it a different portion of the pattern, and 
being supplied ‘with a different colour. The piece passes over them suc- 
cessively, and receives the entire pattern almost in the same moment. To 
produce the same effect by hand block printing, would have required 896, 
1344, 1792, or 2240 applications of the blocks, according as 2, 3, 4, or 5 
cylinders may have been employed. The saving of labour, therefore, is 
immense : one of the cylinder printing machines, attended by a man and 
a boy, is actually capable of producing as much work as could be turned 
out by one hundred block printers and as many tear-boys! In conse- 
quence of the wonderful facility given to the operation, three fourths of 
all the prints executed in this country are printed by the cylinder ma- 


chine,”’—pp. 264—266. 
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_ The natural history of cotton-wool, its commercial history, and 
many other interesting branches connected with it, whieh are al} 
ably and clearly handled, we must pass over. ‘The inquiry into 
the physical and moral condition of the factory operatives in its 
manufacture claims however a particular attention. They have in 
numbers, intelligence, and influence become a weighty body in the 
empire ; nor can their habits or circumstances be looked upon in 
any narrower light than as forming a great element to be studied 
by legislators and philanthropists. Mr. Baines becomingly sets 
out in this inquiry, by stating that the workmen who construct or 
attend upon the machines that have with such ingenuity been made 
to be so serviceable, are not to be confounded with the machines 
themselves ; but what is their condition compared with that of the 
working-classes elsewhere? The matters which he considers chiefly 
are the command which they have over the necessaries and comforts 
of life, their health, their intelligence, and their morals. The rate 
of wages of course has an important bearing on the subject of the 
necessaries and comforts of hfe. He remarks generally, that the 
smiths and other artisans employed in the construction of buildings 
and machimery for the cotton manufacture earn excellent wages 
and work moderate hours. The spinners, dressers, dyers, printers, 
power-loom weavers, and all classes employed in aid of machinery, 
he says, are also well remunerated ; in the mills the hours being 
limited hy law to twelve per day, and nine on Saturday ; but that 
the hand-loom weavers employed in making plain goods are in a de- 
plorable condition, both in the large towns and in the villages. 
Aware that various opinions have been held among those that are 
ignorant and those that are interested regarding the condition of 
the factory operatives, and being ourselves ignorant, excepting from 
what we have read, but not prejudiced, on the question, we will ex- 
tract at considerable length what Mr. Baines says, because it bears 
the symptoms both of knowledge and impartiality. After noticing 


those representations which call the factories hells upon earth, he 
goes on to remark :— 


‘‘ Views such as these have been repeatedly given of factory labour, 
with an amplification of detail and a strength of language, which have 
induced many to think they must be true. A year or two ago, the sub- 
ject became one of powerful agitation among the working classes of the 
manufacturing districts, being made so chiefly by a few individuals, who 
were mainly, though uot altogether, influenced by humane motives, but 
whose imaginations and feelings were much stronger than their judgments. 
These individuals maintained, with apparent reason, that no child ought 
to work more than ten hours per day, and that the mills, which then work- 
ed eleven, twelve, and in some cases even longer, shodld be prevented by 
law from working more than ten hours. A cause in itself good, was injured 
by the outrageous violence and unreasonable demands of its promoters, who 
continually presented the most hideous caricatures. of the effects of factory 
labour, reviled the mill-owners as monsters, and shewed themselves per- 
fectly blind to the effect which so great a restriction on industry must pro- 
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duce on our foreign trade, and on the earnings of the workmen. The lat- 
ter, with few exceptions, united in the clamorous demand for a ‘ ten hours 
bill ;? not because they believed that the children were oppressed, but be- 
cause they ignorantly imagined their own labour would be shortened by 
such a bill from twelve hours to ten, without any reduction being made in 
their wages. This ridiculous delusion was inculated by the leaders of the 
outcry, who treated our foreign trade as of no importance, and as rather an 
injury than a benefit to the country,—thus evincing inconceivable ignor- 
ance and folly, and proving themselves utterly unfit to legislate for the vast 
manufacturing interests of Britain. Fora while, however, declamation pre- 
vailed. A Committe of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the effects of factory labour on children ; and a mass of er parte evi- 
dence was received, which was full of the grossest exaggerations and mis- 
statements.” —pp. 452, 453. : 


He admits that there have been instances of abuse and cruelty in 
some of the manufacturing establishments ; but declares that abuse 
is the exception, not the rule. He is also free to confess that the 
labour is not so healthful as that in husbandry, but insists that it 
is less injurious than that of many other professions. 


‘In opposing one error, I shall endeavour not to fall into an opposite 
error. Iam far from contending, that the labour of mills is of the most 
agreeable and healthful kind ; or that there have not been abuses in them, 
which required exposure and correction ; or that legislative interference was 
not justifiable, to protect children of tender years from being overworked. 
It must be admitted that the hours of labour in cotton mills are long, being 
twelve hours a day on five days of the week, and nine hours on Satutday : 
but the labour is light, and requires very little muscular exertion. Attention 
and gentle exercise are needed ; the greater number of operatives are em- 
ployed in clearing the cotton from the cards, shifting the cans at the drawing 
frames; removing and replacing bobbins at the roving frames, throstles, and 
mules ; piecing the threads which break at these machines ; sweeping up 
the waste cotton ; adjusting the cloth in the power-looms; winding, warp- 
ing, and dressing the warp. The severest labour in mills ‘is that of the wo- 
men who clean the cotton by beating it with wands; but this is only in 
the fine spinning mills, machines being used for the purpose where the 
lower numbers are spun. ‘The work of the spinners, who are adult males, 
requires moderate exertion and great care. It is not true to represent the 
work of the piercers, doffers, &c., as continually straining the faculties. 
None of the species of work in which children and young persons are en- 
gaged in mills require constant attention; most.of them admit even of the 
attention being remitted every few minutes ; and where the eye must be 
kept on the watch, habit makes the task of observation perfectly easy. It 
is scarcely possible for any employment to be lighter. The position of the 
body is not injurious ; the general attitude is erect, but the children walk 
about, and have opportunity of frequently sitting if they are so disposed. 
On visiting mills, I have generally remarked the coolness and equanimity 
of the work-people, even of the children, whose manner seldom, as far as 
 Iny observation goes, indicates anxious care, and is more frequently spor- 
tive than gloomy. ‘The noise and whirl of the machinery, which are un- 
pleasant and confusing to a spectator unaccustomed to the scene, produce 
not the slightest effect on the operatives habituated to it. 
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“ The only thing which makes factory labour trying even to delicate chil: 
dren is, that they are confined for long hours, and deprived of fresh air: 
this makes them pale, and reduces their vigour, but it rarely brings on dis- 
ease. The minute fibres of cotton which float in the rooms, and are called 
Sly, are admitted, even by medical men, not to be injurious to young persons; 
it might have been supposed that they would have impeded respiration, or 
irritated the bronchial membrane, but extensive observation proves that 
they do so in verv few cases. Workmen of more advanced years occasion- 
ally suffer from this cause: a ‘ spinner’s phthisis’ has been described by. 
medical men, and it is attributed to the irritation produced by the dust and 
cotton inhaled ; but it is admitted that the cases are scarcely, if at all, 
more numerous than in other employments.” —pp. 455—457. 


Ill judged philanthrophy may defeat its own purpose. It is 

clear that working children at a tender age is an evil, but many of 
the poor have neither the means of supporting them in idleness nor 
of educating them. To forbid the admission of such children into 
factories is likely to consign them to the streets, and to deprive 
them of that food which their work might procure. Mr. Baines 
thinks it may be justifiable to forbid children below ten years of age 
working twelve hours a day; but when the extreme lightness of 
the work, the necessities of the working classes, and the prosperity 
of the trade by which they live, are considered, it appears to him 
undesirable and dangerous to fix any higher limit. 
' On the subjects of morality among factory operatives Mr. Baines 
takes also a favourable view. He maintains that master manufac- 
turers have great influence and opportunities in this, respect over, 
their operatives. If immorality were punished by dismission, he 
says that a most powerful check to vice would be established ; and 
that if children were encouraged to attend Sunday schools they 
would generally attend them. 


.* The factory system is not to be judged as though it were insusceptible 
of improvement. Much has been done to improve it of late years. More. 
may still be done. There are not a few mills in Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Scotland, where ventilation, cleanliness, and 
even neatness, are enforced, greatly to the advantage both of the master 
and of the workmen; where strict regulations exist against immorality of 
conduct or language; where schools are taught, in which every child em- 
ployed in the manufactory receives instruction, and where the girls learn 
sewing and knitting; where there are libraries for the use of the work- 
people, and rewards for the children who attend Sunday schools: where 
there. are benefit societies, which afford relief to the subscribers in sickness 
or in misfortune; and where medical men are employed to inspect the 
workpeople weekly. No man can reflect on the matter without perceiving, 
that a humane, religious, and intelligent manufacturer has the power of 
bringing to bear on his workpeople a variety of strong inducements to 
virtue. and industry ;—that by an apparatus of means like those above men- 
tioned, by the appointment of steady overlookers, and by his own vigilant 
superintendence, much, very much might be done to make a factory rather 
a.school of virtue than of vice. If it be contended, that a mere sordid cu- 
pidity actuates the manufacturers, and that they will never be induced to 
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take these measures. for the improvement of their operatives; I reply, that 
the mill-owners are neither more under the influence of avarice, nor less 
under the influence of better motives, than any other class of men. On 
the contrary, many of them are men of enlarged minds and humane feel- 
ings; most of them have the means. of instituting these improvements, 
which would require but a trifling expenditnre ; and nearly all, from their 
very habits of business, are accustomed to those extended views and cal- 
culations, which enable them to look forward with confidence to a distant 
advantage from an immediate outlay. Some from benevolence, some from 
emulation, some from shame, and more, perhaps, than all from a conviction 
that it would actually tend to profit, may follow the examples already set; 
and in ten or twenty years-hence, the factories of England may be as much 
improved in the moral character of their operatives, as they may have been 
in times past in the beauty and efficiency of their machinery. ‘That it is 
the imperative duty of masters to use all the means they possess of bene- 
fiting and improving those who are under their control, no man of correct 
principles can doubt; and I believe the conviction is strengthening and 
spreading, that it is eminently the enterest of a manufacturer to have a 
moral, sober, well-info:med, healthy, and comfortable body of work- 
men.” —pp. 482—484. : 


Mr. Baines throughout asserts that the hand-loom weavers are 
in a deplorable wes. he when compared with the factory ope- 
ratives. ‘To us nothing is more absurd than to attempt to tax the 
power-loom, in order to enable the other to compete with it. It is 
a woful mistake that prevails about the effect which machinery has. 
upon the comforts of the lower orders. It would have been as ‘de- 
fensible to-have taxed the spinning jenny to enable the one-thread’ 
whee] to maintain a competition with that machine, as it would be 
to interfere in the former case. Where would the general wealth 
of the community come from were every thing to be reduced to the 


half civilized state of every person being a jack-of-all-trades, which’ 


it is easy to see must be the result, if machinery, and a division of 
labour thereby effected, did not establish the bonds and comforts of 
society on a totally different footing? How could the working 
classes command many of the comforts and indulgencies of life, if 


the principle of restricting mechanical labours ‘were recognised ? 


We could speak on this subject, and find illustrations of our doc- 
trine (and indeed it is the doctrine of any man who takes any thing 


like a full view of human society and the wealth of nations) for’ 


hours together. But we do better by extracting a discriminating 
passage on the influence of large towns and populous pre res 
districts on the morals and intelligence of the people, as compare 
with the agricultural. 


“ There are certain evils, affecting the health and morals of the work- 
ing classes, which belong to large towns generally, not to this manufacture 


in particular. There are also advantages in large towns, and those of no 


Small moment, especially in the facility of obtaining religious and general 
instruction, which go far to counterbalance the evils, and which may at 
some future day, if they do not now, fully counterbalance them. But 
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these points do not come within the province of this history to discuss, ° It 
may be remarked generally, that there is much greater activity, both in the 
principles of good and evil, in towns than in the country; that in most 
large towns there are evils which urgently require improved police regula- 
tions, as well as the interposition of philanthropy and Christian principle ; 
but that those very places. also furnish the means of intellectual; moral, 
and social improvement in much greater abundance than districts where 
the population is more scattered. 

‘*In point of intelligence, there can be no doubt that a manufacturing 
population far exceeds an agricultural one. ‘The opportunities of associat- 
ing with each other, the facilities of obtaining books and newspapers, and 
the discussions in their unions, combinations, and clubs, stimulate and 
sharpen the intellects of the working classes in towns: whilst the solitary 
labourer in hnsbandry too often grows up in stupid ignorance and inert- 
ness. Yet there are too many proofs of want of information among the 
working classes in towns, and of their liability to delusion ; and every one 
acquainted with these classes must acknowledge the necessity of a better 
system of education, by which not merely the elements of knowledge, but 
the principles which govern social relationships, and the higher principles 
of morals and religion, should be taught to the whole population.”—pp. 
501’, 502. 

He mentions the unfavourable circumstances to a competition 
with us in other countries ; besides declaring that no symptom has 
yet appeared to indicate a decline, or even a stagnation, in the 
cotton manufacture of England. Almost every year presents an 
increase in the raw material imported, and the manufactured goods 
exported. Scientific improvements are ever progressing, and new 
markets opening. He takes France, which consumes a somewhat 
larger quantity of cotton-wool than America, and is only second to 
England in this branch, for a subject of comparison. The French 
are unequalled in the silk manufacture, are pre-eminent in taste and 
fancy, are ingenious, and rank high in chemical knowledge. Still 
he maintains that they labour under such serious disadvantages 
that there is not the least prospect of their ever successfully com- 
peting with this country in the manufacture of cotton. The grounds 
of his opinion are most satisfactory, and furnish a suitable close to 
the volume, and one highly encouraging to Britons. 

Our readers must, from our copious extracts, and from the 
abridgment which we have made of other parts of the work, form 
a highly favourable opinion of its merits. We can assure them, 
that as all talented performances do, this history keeps up the at- 
tention from the beginning to the end, with unceasing satisfaction. 
If any one thinks that the nature of the subject necessarily imposes 
dry discussions upon the writer, we can answer that the fact is alto- 
gether otherwise, and that instruction and entertainment go hand 
in hand throughout the perusal of the disquisition. 
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Art. XI.—Specimen fof a New Translation of the Lusiad of Ca- 
moens, &c. By H. Curistmas. London: J. Fraser. 1835. 


Tue Spanish language is but little studied in this country; the Portu- 
guese dialect, we believe, is still less, Even Mickle’s translation of 
Camoens’ Lusiad is read hut by a very few. We hope, however, that 
this specimen of a new translation of this gorgeous production of genius 
will be followed by that of the complete poem; and if so, we doubt not 
that a great addition will thereby be made to those who are acquainted 
and in love with the splendid Portuguese poet. The translator, whilst 
giving Mickle’s effort its due praise, complains, as has often been done of 
him and others, that he took too much liberty with the original ;, many 
hundred lines, with their events and machinery being there introduced, 
which have no existence in the original, while on the other hand, as 
much is omitted to make room for these alterations. This sort of free- 
dom has been avoided in the present case; and instead of the English 
heroic couplet, adopted by Mickle, the Spenserian stanza is used, as hetter 
suited to express the beauty and variety of the original ottava-rima. 
We believe this specimen to be faithful, whilst its beauty and spiritedness 
cannot escape any one. That it is greatly superior to the translation of 
the same portion by Mickle is also manifest. Mr. Christmas, we pre- 
sume, is a young man, and if he is, so much the better for this under- 
taking, skilled, as he particularly is, in the poetic diction of his’ 6wn lan- 
guage, and the chief accomplishments of a translator. We sincerely 
hope that he will proceed and finish that which he has so well begun; 
and if so, he will earn a lasting fame amongst the successful translators 
of foreign languages into his own, rich as it is in such difficult works. 
As we earnestly desire to see justice done to the Lusiad, and Camoens 
made known in a suitable and attractive dress to every lover of poetry 
in our country, we cannot do better than give an extract from this spe- 
cimen :— 
“ Name not the Trojan, or renowned Greek, , 

Sad wanderers over ocean’s pathless wild, 

Nor him who dared the Dacian wastes tu seek, 

Nor him of Pella, Victory’s favoured child ; 

I sing the Lusian chief—the victor mild, 

Whom earth and sea acknowledged as their lord ; 

Search not the heathen page with crime defiled, 

Cease, Muse, thine ancient story to record : 

Far nobler theme is mine, far worthier héart and sword. 


‘Nymphs of the Tagus, ye who in my soul 
Have kindled up the sacred fire of song, 
If strain of mine, where your bright waters roll, 
Tuned to their praise, was ever poured along, 
Now be my verse like your own current strong, 
Sweet, full, and clear,and o’er the heroic tale 
Scatter what splendours to the theme belong ; 
Then even Castalia’s sacred fount shall fail, 
O’er your fair brows to cause one envious cloud to sail. 
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‘Pour forth the sounding fury, not the lay 
Of idle pipe or lover’s gentle lute, 
But the loud trumpet blast that in the day 
Of battle, in the fierce and hot pursuit, 
Doth the tired arm and wearier heart recruit. 
Oh! for an equal ardour, that the strain 
Deeds even like yours, ye Lusian chiefs, may suit, 
Till the isles echo them beyond the main, 
If e’er my simple Muse such glorious fate obtain.” 





Art. XII].— Redemption; and other Poems. By the Rev. R. Dun- 
pERDALE, M.A. Kirby Lonsdale: A. Foster. 1834. 
THEsE are the poorest poems we ever knew to have come from the brain 
of a Master of Arts. They are hardly good enough for the Evangelical 
Magazine. It is strange that out of between eighty and ninety little 
pieces, it is impossible to find one that is strikingly beautiful or powerful 
either in language or thought. It is not for want of a variety in his sorts 
of metre or of themes that the failure is to be attributed; for in these 
respects he has pretty nearly boxed the compass. To be sure, the senti- 
ment ought to be enforced is uniformly moral and evangelically reli- 
gious; but a writer may do almost as much harm by a feeble and imper- 
fect support, as by an open attack. Feebleness, dulness, and all the 
symptoms of the most common-place judgment and imagination are sig- 
nally manifest in this volume. A specimen or two will best show the 


author off. We open at random, and most unluckily for this Master of 


Arts, the title of the piece that stares us in the face is associated with some- 
things not easily thrown out cf memory. It is called 
tegy : -.. ©. Kentpwortu Caste. 
“In stately grandeur once array’d 
Thy ancient towers sublimely stood, 
But time, who empires low hath laid, 
O’er thee hath swept his fearless flood. 


The splendid wieck that still remains 
Bespeaks the wonder thou hast been : 

The pride and glory of the plains, 
How shining was thy former scene! 


So every earthly idol fails, 
It drooping sinks to sure decay,’ 

It withers ’fore Time’s piercing gales, 
For ever vanishes away. 


Then let us seek the only good, 
That time and space and storm defies ; 
That hath each varying ill withstood, 
And wafted saints to heavenly skies.” 


‘So in stately grandeur a tower stands sublimely, and Time hath floods 
and gales, and skies are heavenly, and Mr. Dunderdale is neither a poet 
nor a correct writer of prose. The very next piece is to 

PEAcE. 
‘‘ Dear Goddess, in what blest retreat 
Dost thou in mercy deign to dwell ? 
O! Where is that beloved seat 
Thou honour’st by thy magic spell ?”’ 
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And soon. Where is the school boy that could not gingle on at this 
rate from morning till noon, without a pause ? 
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Art. XIV. — An Explanatory 
Treatise on the Sulyunctive 
Mode, being the Substance of 
Mr. Noah Webster’s Fourth 
Dissertation on the English 
Language, &c. By H. J. H. 
London: Bradbury and Evans. 
1834. 


PHILOLOGIsTs and grammarians 
may feel interested in such discus- 
sions as this. But pedants parti- 
cularly may gather lessons from it. 
For although we think there is a 
good deal of acute reasoning and 
sound views in the treatise, the 
manner and temper with which 
these are set forth, are marvel- 
lously inapplicable to the subject, 
and particularly illustrative of a 
pedagogue. The snarling of the 
preface, and the introductory re- 
marks, can only be equalled by the 
stiff and cramped formality of the 
style of language which is there 
introduced. It does seem incon- 
sistent that a man who lays claim 
to such a deep insight into the 
principles of his mother tongue, 
and who maintains that hardly any 
one else understands any thing of 
such matters as the construction of 
the subjunctive mode, cannot utter 
a sentence that will give due em- 
phasis to his meaning, without the 
printer’s italic aid. But he says, 
“Man is yet comparatively in a 
state of mental slavery; the bonds 
of prejudice must be snapp’d asun- 
der; and the dark mists of fallacy 
must be dispelled by the light of 
true knowledge, and a right spirit 
of free inquiry, before he can ex- 
pect to arrive at right conclusions 
on any one subject.” Thus the 


pedant writes, and thus we think 
of him, 





Art. XV.—A History and De- 
seriplion of the late Houses of 
Parliament, and ancient pala- 
tial Edifices of Westminster, &c. 
By E. W. Brayvey and J. Brit- 
ton. London: J. Weale. 1835. 


Tue design of this work is to de- 
velope the genuine history of the 
buildings above mentioned. The 
recent destruction of a great por- 
tion of them, besides their architec- 
tural interest and their antiquities, 
renders it a national concern to 
have an authentic, careful, minute, 
and elegant history of them. No 
other period can be equal to the 
present for the execution of this 
work; nor are there any persons 
so competent for its performance 
as those who have undertaken it. 
Their long experience in this de- 
partment of literature, and the great 
mass of materials which they have 
necessarily from time to time col- 
lected in the course of their labours, 
that throw light upon the history 
of the ancient 2nd modern build- 
ings of Westminster, must enable 
the two celebrated men above 
named to present the world with a 
most valuable and interesting vo- 
lume. It is to extend to about 
400 pages of letter-press, and forty 
engravings—to be issued in month- 
ly numbers. The first is before us, 
and gives satisfactory promise of 
the whole being equal to what the 
nation is entitled to expect from 
‘such a subject and such talents as 
are engaged upon it. There is no 
question but that the work will have 
a great sale; for to what. other 
single circumstance, name, or lo- 
cality does there so much of En- 
glish history attach as tao the state 
edifices of Westminster ? 
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Art. XVI.—The Educational Ma- 
gazine,and Journal of Christian 
Philanthropy, §c. No.1. Lon- 
don: Simpkin’ and Marshall. 
1835. Price Is. 


THE principle and plan of this ma- 
gazine are admirably conceived ; 
and if its future career be equal to 
the high promise and talent exhi- 
bited in this its first number, it 
will, doubtless, have great popula- 
rity and effect much good. There 
is one decided advantage which the 
Educational Magazine holds out to 
its conductors, beyond most of the 
same class uf publications, and this 
is, that it has one definite object in 
view,and that one sufficiently broad 
and important to engross any sin- 
gle journal. A concentration of 
talent and interest will therefore 
naturally attach to this highly be- 
nevolent undertaking. 

‘The fear that education may do 
harm has been surmounted, nor do 
the. most timid or ignorant now 
dare to maintain this objection, 
which, however contradictory and 
absurd it might be, was wont to be 
urged by bigotted men. ‘True it 
is also, that those individuals who 
have laboured for the good of their 
species, and ** who may be consi- 
dered as the advance guard of the 
intelligence of the times,” have 
ever had the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining a candid and attentive 
ear amid the hurry and turmoil of 
the world, But the spirit that is 
now abroad is favourable to any en- 
terprise that bids fair to benefit 
mankind, however bold the inno- 
vation may be; end where bene- 
volence is a professed principle, the 
enlightened world will now exa- 
mine its claims to favour. | 

Cne thing seems manifest to 
every one who has thought much 
on the subject of education, and 
we add, that will be made clear to 
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every one who reads the number of - 
this newly-instituted journal which 
is now before us—viz., that in its 
widest sense, and as embracing the 
culture of all the principles of our 
nature that bear upon our moral 
and everlasting condition, it is but 
in its infancy. But we do not in- 
tend entering farther upon the field 
at present, nor is it necessary, when 
even in the first number of the 
Educational Magazine, this and 
many other points are enforced so 
powerfully that we cannot do any 
thing so well as to recommend it 
to the immediate perusal and stud 
of every thinking man. We only 
add, that it takes its ground on 
Christian principles, without know- 
ing any sect or party. 
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Art. XVII.—A few Observations 
on the Natural History of the 


Sperm Whale, $c. By Tuomas 
Beate. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1835. 


We know not when we have been 
so much interested as by these few 
observations. From the very first 
sentence to the end we read on 
without once turning our eyes from 
them; and amongst other things 
which struck us was the question, 
How itis, that some men, seeming- 
ly without an effort or being con- 
scious of their power, can thus ab- 
sorb the attention, whatever be the 
subject they speak about? We are 
sure Mr. Beale is one of those 
gifted individuals, although we 
know no more of him than what 
these sixty pages convey—for, 
counting both preface and the body 
of the work, the book is no larger. 
We hope another occasion will oc- 
cur, when in connection with the 
author’s name, we may be led to 
attempt at length an answer to the 
question mentioned. In the mean- 
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while, if modesty, close and skilful 
observation, happy powers of de- 
scription and fine feeling, be recom- 
mendations to a man who addresses 
the public, Mr. Beale will be a fa- 
yourite with all who read his writ- 
ings, though he never should pen 
another page than what we have 
already found in this thin pamphlet. 
Every schoolboy, every seaman, 
every naturalist, should have a copy 
of it. 

Mr. Beale, it would appear, was 
surgeon to one of the South Sea 
Whalers for upwards of two years, 
and has in this little work given us 
the result of his knowledge and 
observation on a highly important 
subject that has hitherto never been 
so fully or ably treated. Besides 
the natural history of the Sperm 
Whale, he presents a condensed ac- 
count of the rise and progress of 
the fishery, as also of the modes of 
pursuing, killing, and “ cutting in” 
that animal, with a hist of its fa- 
vourite places of resort. And on 
these several points, we feel as if 
he had told us all that is to be 
learned respecting them. On the 
feeding, swiinming, and breathing 
of the Sperm Whale, not to speak 
of its history in many other re- 
spects, we have asingularly ex- 
plicit and attractive account, that 
leaves on the mind a deep impres- 
sion of the wisdom and power of 
Him who created such inhabitants 
of the deep. The daring and dan- 
gers of the Whales are described 
with great effect, and in a manner 
to excite one’s interest far beyond 
what fiction can picture. More 
exciting and magnificent enterprize 
cannot be conceived than South 
Sea fishing. 

“From the commencement of 
the voyage men are placed at each 
mast head, who are relieved every 
two hours ; one officer is also placed 
on the fore topgallant yard—conse- 
quently there are four persons con- 


stantly on the look-out from the 
most elevated parts of the ship. 
From the commencement of the 
voyage also all utensils and instru- 
ments are got ready, although the 
ships are frequently out six months 
without taking a fish. 

“ When a whale is'seen by any of 
the look-outs, he calls, ‘ there he 
spouts,’ and as often as it spouts 
afterwards, he cries, ‘ there again :” 
it is impossible to describe the ex- 
citement and agitation produced by 
this welcome intelligence ; the list- 
lestness produced by the previous 
monotony of a long, and perhaps, 
hitherto profitless voyage, is shaken 
off among all on board; from the 
highest to the lowest, all is bustle 
and activity, some rushing up the 
shrouds and rigging, to observe 
the number, distance, and position 
of the whale, or whales; and if 
near at hand, others eagerly leap 
into the boats, and pull with ardent 
emulation towards their intended 
victim. 

“* When first struck, the whale 
generally ‘sounds,’ or descends 
perpendicularly to an amazing 
depth, taking out perhaps the lines 
belonging to the four boats, 800 
fathoms ! afterwards when weak- 
ened by loss of blood and fatigue, 
he becomes unable to ‘sound,’ but 
passes rapidly along the surface, 
towing after hitn perhaps three or 
four boats. 

“If he does not turn, the people 
in the boats draw in the line by 
which they are attached to the 
whale, and thus easily come u 
with him, even when going with 
great velocity; he is then easily 
lanced and soon killed. 

** Numberless stories are told of 
fighting whales, many of which, 
however, are probably much exag- 
gerated accounts of the real oecur- 
rences. 

‘“A large whale called Timor 
Jack, is the hero of many strange 
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stories, such as of his destroying 
every boat that was sent against 
him, until a contrivance was made, 
by lashing a barrel to the end of a 
harpoon, with which he was struck, 
and whilst his attention was di- 
rected to this, and divided amongst 
several boats, means were found of 
giving him his death wound.” 
Think of an animal 80 feet in 
length, and 35 in circumference 
being thus tackled ! : 





Art. XVIII—A Short Statement 
on Behalf of his Majesty’s Sub- 
jects professing the Jewish Re- 
ligion, §e. London: P. Rich- 
ardson. 1835. 


THERE ishere brought together, in a 
plain form and short space, the lead- 
ing principles of argument usually 
urged in behalf of the Jews, that 
they may be admitted to the same 
civil and political privileges with 
their fellow subjects of other reli- 
gious denominations. We cannot 
do better, as regards the general 
question, or the expression cf our 
own opinion, than quote part of the 
Archbishop of Dublin’s speech, de- 
livered in the House: of Lords, on 
the’ Jews’ Relief Bill, August 1, 
1833 :—** Suppose the bill in ques- 
tion passed, which would, virtually, 
remove in this country a// disabili- 
ties connected with religion; it 
may be hoped that men of common 
sense and candour will understand 
immediately, and the rest, in time, 
that we have adupted, not such a 
monstrous conclusion as that reli- 
gion eltogether is a matter of no 
consequence; but this, that it isa 
matter between each man’s own 
conscience and God; that no one’s 
religious opinions, so long as he 
does not molest his neighbours, 
ought to interfere with his civil 
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rights; and that as men, we should 
employ our conscience to sit in 
judgment on ourselves, not on our 
brother, whose religious errors, 
however great, and scruples, how. 
ever foolish, should not prevent 
us, as civil legislators, from treat- 
ing him as a good citizen, so long 
as he shows himself qualified and 
disposed to act as such.” What — 
can be more rational and convine- 
ing than this? One most important 
cause would be served by admit- 
ting the Jews to the rights they 
claim, equal and greater, we think, 
than any thing that can be con. 
jured up on the other side of the 
argument—viz., it would bring 
them into more immediate contact 
with Christians than they have ever 
yet been, and we believe, be one 
of those means of breaking down 
their obduracy and removing their 
blindness on the only subject that 
now severs the two classes. 

The writer of this pamphlet de- 
clares himself to be a Jew. It is 
creditable to him; and those who 
desire to have the side of the ques- 
tion fully before them that he ad- 
vocates, will do well to peruse his 
arguments. The Jews’ Relief Bill, 
as passed .by the House of Com- 
mons in the two last Sessions of the 
late Parliament'is appended, toge- 
ther with the oaths: and affirma- 
tions required from persons of va- 
rious religious denominations, 





Art. XIX.—A Catechism of the 
Currency. By Joun Taytor. 
London: Printed for J. Taylor. 
1835. 


Whoever studies or merely reads 
this catechism once, will rise from 
its perusal with clearer notions on 
the subject of currency, than when 
he sat down to it, whatever may 
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have been his previous acquaint- 
ance with the matter; whilst every 
one who finds himself to be in the 
dark on its various bearings, can- 
not but be so enlightened by the 
short inspection spoken of, that few 
in the community will equal him 
for knowledge on the subject: so 
clear, comprehensive, and convinc- 
ing are its questions and answers. 

There is, in the manner which 
political economists employ, in 
treating of this subject, so much 
confusion and groping in the dark, 
that most people look upon it as an 
inexplicable thing, and quite be- 
yond their comprehension. But 
if such timid persons will read this 
eighteen-pence catechism, they will 
no longer say so, and will wonder 
how it came, that they saw not all 
that is here set down, without the 
help of any one: such is the result 
of the explanation, by a mind, not 
merely master of the question, and 
having the fullest perception of all 
its bearings, but who possesses the 
art of conveying his knowledge and 
clear-sightedness to others, in the 
shortest and plainest form. 

It will be presumed by most of 
those who are at all acquainted 
with the Currency question, and 
after this high character of the pre- 
sent work upon it, that the author 
sees nothing but danger and dis- 
aster in allowing the Currency 
Bill, in which Sir Robert Peel took 
such an important hand, to remain 
uncounteracted. The work, he 
tells us, was completed before the 
late change of administration had 
taken place, and he was in hopes 
that the next ministry would not 
have ventured to undertake the 
conduct of the affairs of the coun- 
try without being prepared to 
counteract the pernicious effects 
which that Bill had so obviously 
Introduced. But the premier’s late 
declarations have shown that he is 
determined to abide by his former 
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line of policy on this question at 
least ;and the author, of course, has 
seen more cause than ever for lay- 
ing the whole of its bearings in 
this simple shape before the public. 
It is for the nation to decide whe- 
ther another statesman is to rise up 
and save the nation from the ac- 
cruing evils of that disastrous Bill. 
We recommend this little cate- 
chism to all who desire to have 
light on the question. 





Art, XX.—A Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, upon cer- 
tain questions now proposed to 
Incumbents by the Bishops, &c. 
By a Curate. London: E. Wil- 
son. 1835. 


Tuis pamphlet exposes in strong 
and free terms the. unreasonable- 
ness of expecting from incumbents 
and rectors any answer to the in- 
terrogatory document which the 
bishops have forwarded to them, 
for information, as a preliminary, 
it is presumed, to Church Reform, 
that will be hostile to their own in- 
terests, especially as half of the en- 
quiries appertain tocurates. Why 
should not the curates have an op- 
portunity to answer fur them- 
selves? The whole nation knows 
how shamefully they, as a body, are 
used ; how poor, how overworked, 
and how far the incumbents gene- 
rally are from treating them with 
the ordinary testimonies of hu- 
manity, even as subordinates, not 
to speak of the sacred functions 
they have to discharge. On read- 
ing this pamphlet we felt more 
than before (and that was never 
slightly) the unchristian character 
of the English Establishment, in so 
far as the practical and real nature 
of its working is concerned as 
regards curates, pluralities, and 
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many other of the abuses that dis- 
figure it. We say nothing of its 
theoretical or primitive. character. 
The author indeed pleads:ably and 
eloquently for a full recoginition of 
its original principles and constitu- 
tion, and an anxious adherence to 
the primitive simplicity of Chris- 
tianity, the ordinances of which 
he considers to have been upheld 
by -bishops, priests, and deacons. 
A return to the true spirit and 
power of episcopacy, he maintains, 
is essential to the longer stability 
of the English Church and reli- 
gion; and he is positive that such 
a return will gain over to its in- 
terests and their own welfare very 
many that are now most hostile to 
it. 

This pamphlet is another of the 
signs of the times; it will have its 
weight in some of the great ques- 
tions that now agitate men’s minds 
in England; and although we 
could have wished, were it for no- 
thing but the success of the Church 
whose cleansing it desixes, that the 
author had refrained from some 
most unseemly flings at Dissenters 
and others, he has still done much 
to keep the people’s minds alive to 
the hardships to which the curates 
have to submit, and to many other 
gross abuses. 





Art. XX.I—Speeches of the Earl 
of Durham, on Reform of Parlia- 
ment. London: Ridgway. 1835. 
—Speeches of the Fal of Dur- 
ham, delivered at Public Meetings 
tn Scotland and Newcastle in 
1334. London: Ridgway. 1835. 


Tz former of these collections con- 
tains seven speeches delivered by 
the noble lord at different periods, 
from 1821 down to the passing of 
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the Reform Bill. A copy of that Bij] 
is also introduced, and several tables 
regarding the new boroughs in Eng. 
land and Wales, created under it 
authority ; the whole giving a clear, 
comprehensive, and able view of the 
nature and extent of that great 
measure, to which his lordship con- 
tributed so constantly and so much; 

the Bill itself, indeed, having been 
entrusted to his preparation. We 

need not at this time of day, how- 
ever, say a single word upon its 
merits ; contenting ourselves with 
merely stating, that whoever wishes 
to become acquainted with the New 
Charter of our Rights, can neverso 
advantageously study it, as in con. 
nexion with the speeches of one of 
its framers. ‘The text and the com- 
mentary are here found in union, 
and for a trifling sum. 

The second publication presents 
those speeches of the noble Lord 
delivered at recent dates, and-bear- 
ing fit may be literally said, on those 
very topics which are now occupy- 
ing and engrossing the attention of 
the whole British empire...It 1s well 
known how great has already been: 
the speculations stirred by those ora- 
tions. The ardour with whieh some 
of them have been hailed by the 
multitudes of thinking men, for 
which Scotland and the north of 
England are celebrated, may be in 
some measure conceived, when we 
state, that 38,000 copies of his 
speech at Newcastle is said to have 
been bought, ia an incredibly short 
time. Really, according to such 
signs, it will not do for any minis- 
try to be asleep, or to be niggard of 
great reforms in Church and State- 
We recommend heartily these 
two publications to the considera- 
tion of all; believing as we do that 
they combine, in a small compass, 
a vast body of sound views that 
will soon be generally accepted, 
and that soon must be acted up to, 
by the government of the country. 
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